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I 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF DANTE’S 
PURGATORIAL RELIEFS 
(Purg., X, 34-93) 


HE description of the marble reliefs which depict examples of hu- 

mility, in the tenth canto of Purgatory,—the Annunciation, David 
and the Ark, Trajan and the widow—has been universally admired, and 
often studied and discussed.! But it seems to me, for several reasons, 
that the specific matter of the order in which their details are presented 
may certainly be considered further with interest, and perhaps with 
profit—although the fact of their orderly sequence is, in at least a gen- 
eral way, obvious to every reader. 

In the first place comes the fundamental matter of the relative ar- 
rangement of the three pictures as a whole. In the models from classical 
literature which would most likely have influenced Dante: the sculptured 
scenes on Dido’s temple in Aeneid 1, 456-493, and on that ascribed to 
Daedalus in v1, 20 ff.; and even on Aeneas’ shield—in sharp contrast to 
the exuberant disarray that reigns in its prototype, the shield of Achilles 
in Iliad xv111i—the canon of arrangement is rather severely chronolog- 
ical. But Dante’s criterion is more abstractly formal, in that he deliber- 
ately chose to feature a scene from the life of the Virgin as the first of 
each of his seven series of exempla in Purgatory, representing the virtues 
contrary to the sins being expiated. It is possible, however, that this se- 
lection of the Virgin may have been based on less abstract considerations 
than has usually been thought. For this first of the circles purges the 
first and worst of the sins, which is pride; and of humility, its opposite, 
Dante regarded iviary as the chiefest embodiment, and it to be her high- 


1 The most recent study, to my knowledge, is an unpublished Master’s thesis by Rachel 
Fort: The Bas Reliefs in Dante’s PURGATORIO and Some Analogues in Classics and 
Medieval Literature (University,of Chicago, June 1929).—Why they should be designated 
as “Bas-reliefs” is not clear. 
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est virtue, since she represented the undoing of that first and greatest 
disaster to angels and men, Satan’s proud defiance of God, and his con- 
tamination of the human race through the impious disobedience of ill- 
fated Eve. Christ, the “Second Adam,” could not be chosen, since the 
examples must be human, and to Dante Christ was par excellence God, 
to a degree uncompromisingly preponderating in all his writings. There- 
fore Mary was the only logical opposite of Lucifer, whose tremendous 
fall is pictured in the first of the raised and tomb-like figures trodden 
upon by the purified souls as they leave the circle of their penance. Thus 
constrained by the logic of the circumstances to put Mary in the first 
scene of the first series, it was natural that Dante, with his pervasive 
care for balance and symmetry, should place a reference to her life first 
in each of the subsequent series, and find thus an important conceptual 
factor to confirm the choice which he might very probably have made 
on general grounds. 

This initial scene, that of the Annunciation, has a further feature of 
unique, and almost independent, importance, in that it is followed by a 
second example from the Bible, that of David dancing before the Ark; 
whereas the second example in every one of the other six analogous Pur- 
gatorial groups is taken from profane history or legend. This may be 
explained by the fact that, as pride was held to be the first sin, and there- 
fore fundamental to all sins and vices, so humility, its opposite, ranks 
first and all-embracing among the virtues, and therefore acts as a sort of 
independent preface to them all.? 

The order of the scenes is, therefore: the Annunciation, David dancing 
before the Ark, and Trajan harkening to the widow’s plea. And they 
reveal themselves to the gaze of Dante and Virgil in carefully described 
succession, as the poets proceed along the cornice with their right hands 
away from the axis of the mountain, circling, as always in Purgatory, to 
the left (though classic, and later Latin, languages named it from the 
right hand, because that led) and noting the details of each marvelously 
carved scene there on the wall to their left—so lifelike that they seem to 
appeal also to the sense of hearing and even of smell, though to the eye 
they are but sculpturings in the gleaming marble. 

So do they appeal to the reader, arousing a strong sense of reality, and 
of resultant esthetic pleasure, which hovers betwecn the plastic satisfy- 
ingness of their mere form and the human winsomeness of their suggested 
narratives. The pull of this latter reaction prevails so much—as is nat- 
ural, since it is in fact poetry and not sculpture that we are enjoying— 
that it may woo us away from a quite clear visualization of the scenes 


? Yet, if this be the true explanation, one wonders why the poet did not carry out an 
analogous plan in the examples of pride: the second there (xu, 28 ff.) presents Briareus. 
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as pictures. With the feeling that this may be the experience of many, I 
am venturing to call closer attention to the order in which the details 
are described, as I think that some interesting points and inferences may 
thereby be disclosed which may be new to many, especially in the case 
of the first scene, that of the Annunciation. 

It is astonishing to observe with what accuracy the succession of parts 
of each picture is detailed, as these component parts would appear to the 
eye of a beholder moving steadily along them, from left to right. Omit- 
ting, purposely, the distracting elements of speech, narrative develop- 
ment, and so on, and picking out in order the details of each relief, as 
named, we have the following sequence: (I) the Angel Gabriel; “One 
would have sworn that he was saying ‘Ave!’ ’’); Mary; (II) the cart; the 
oxen drawing on it the Holy Ark; the people, ‘‘in seven choirs’’; the 
smoke of sacrificial incense; David, dancing; the royal spouse, Michal, 
gazing disapprovingly from a palace window opposite;* (III) Trajan; the 
petitioning widow at his bridle;‘ the crowd of mounted warriors around; 
and then, with a sudden sweep upward which acts like a climax to the 
series, and at the same time puts an effective finishing touch to the dis- 
tinctive pyramidal composition of the final scene, the Roman eagles 
overhead, which ‘‘seemed to be moving in the wind.’’® The whole series, 
and each member of the series, by the indicated trend of its own action 
leads on the eye of the beholder: the announcing Angel has just swooped 


3 Vs. 67: “Di contra, effigiata . . .”: the description of the second scene on Daedalus’ 
temple makes an attempt at definiteness, with the same word “contra” (Aen., v1, 23): 
“Contra elata mari respondet Gnosia tellus”; but the direction is not specified; and the 
word ‘“‘tellus” offers little of visualizable suggestiveness. 

4 (Purg., x, 77) “e una vedovella li era al freno.”—-The account as preserved in the 
Novellino says that she “took him by the stirrup (staffa)’”’; but Dante was evidently follow- 
ing a briefer form of the story, such as that found, for instance, in the MS. version printed 
by William Friedmann, in Gesellschaft fiir romanische literatur, Vol. 14 (Dresden, 1908), 
“Altitalienische Heiligenlegenden, nach der HS. XX XVIII. 110 der Bib. nazionale cen- 
trale in Florenz’”’ (legend xvi), p. 58: “. .. e uma vedoa, a chi era morto malamente el 
fiolo, ge fo encontra e dissege: . . .”” This places her much more advantageously with re- 
gards to the composition of the picture: Trajan on horseback and the widow to the right 
are facing each other. Those who consider the legend to have arisen out of sculptures repre- 
senting a female figure, really a personified Province, humbled before the Emperor—e.g., 
the relief reproduced by C. Ricci in his Div. Comm. illustrata nei luoghi, nelle persone: 
nelle cose (Milano, Hoepli, 1921), Vol. m, facing p. 460—must necessarily follow this 
shorter form of the story. 

5 Vs. 80 f.: “. . . ’aguglie ne l’oro / sovr’ essi in vista al vento si movieno.” The com- 
mentators who, like S. A. Barbi, Vandelli, etc., consider Dante to have thought of the 
Roman “eagles” in terms of medieval banners, as being figured on grounds of gold cloth, 
will find gracefully waving banners overhead, in the relief referred to in the preceding note; 
but the half-tone reproduction gives no hint of any figures thereon, either of eagles or 
other shapes. 
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down from Heaven, and his word of greeting seems to extend to Mary, 
where she sits there, surprised and humble, to the right hand. The pro- 
cession with the Ark is evidently moving in the same direction, and its 
story, too, proceeds with it: first the group around the Ark, and then the 
effect of the scene upon Michal. Finally, we see Trajan, stopped in his 
march from left to right in the picture by the widow at his bridle. Ele- 
ments of symmetry might also be found in the balancing of the suggested 
downward flight of the Angel, at the beginning, with the final upward 
cast of the eye at the Imperial banners; and in the fact that each com- 
position pairs a male figure on the left with a woman on the right. 

It is perhaps more interesting, however, to speculate on the probabili- 
ties of Dante’s having been prompted in his conception by actual reliefs, 
or other works of early art, which he may have seen. The final “‘story,”’ 
that of Trajan and the widow woman, is developed in such a way as to 
make it certain that the immediate model was a written account of the 
legend, in a form very close to those which we find preserved; though it 
is quite possible that some sculptured representation also, such as many 
scholars think to have been responsible for the legend, may have con- 
siderably influenced the poet. As for the scene of the Ark, while I have 
not been able to find any early work of art which would suggest a re- 
lation to the relief we are discussing,® I have noted in several very early 
printed Latin Bibles two varieties of cuts depicting the scene, which evi- 
dently derive from a common ancestor: the two groups have a somewhat 
different angle of perspective, but both point to a prototype which gives 
the procession as advancing from left to right, and having the separate 
parts in the order detailed by Dante. 

By far the most interesting feature, however, for several reasons, is 
the arrangement of the parts in the scene of the Annunciation. In this 
case, the meticulous care taken by the poet to detail the exact position 
of the figures finds certainly its justification, and its explanation, in the 
prevailing conventions of Christian art: no scene, perhaps, was more 
often depicted than that of the Annunciation; and in an overwhelming 
majority of the examples which have come down to us we find that the 
Angel is at the left hand and Mary at the right. The fact that Dante did 
carefully allocate the figures to their normal positions in Italian art rep- 
resentations apparently has seemed to the commentators too obvious to 
require even mentioning. I have so far noted only one such explicit state- 


* The mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, given in C. Ricci, op. cit., p. 460, is 
certainly mot the source: that representation shows the Ark being carried by priests, in 
strict accordance with the Bible account of the occasion of Michal’s scorn (IJ Reg., v1, 13). 
Dante syncretized two separate episodes: see Scartazzini, Leipzig ed. of D.C., note to 
Purg., x, 56. 
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ment: Pietrobono remarks, with regard to the phrase “di retro da Ma- 
ria,”’ which places the beginning of the second scene:’ ‘“‘Viene cosi a de- 
terminare la disposizione delle due figure nel quadro dell’Annunciazione: 
a sinistra l’angelo, a destra Maria.” The main reason why I have referred 
to the relative positions of the Angel and Mary as especially interesting 
has to do with a factor which I have so far barely mentioned in passing; 
namely, the greeting of Gabriel, ‘‘Ave, Maria,” and the rest, of which at 
least the first word was so often actually depicted by the artist as issuing 
from the Angel’s mouth in the direction of the Virgin, and which Dante 
says, of the relief in question, ‘one would have sworn” was being said.® 
The points to which I am going to refer, in this connection, lead, I admit, 
rather away from specific discussion of the immediate subject, in the di- 
rection of a general query as to a matter of usage in art history, and a 
suggestion of a problem which perhaps yet remains to be more fully 
worked out. 

Starting from the hypothesis that the conventional position of the 
figures in representations of the Annunciation is intimately related to the 
normal left-to-right direction of the words of the Angel’s greeting to 
Mary as a sort of ‘‘test case,” the general problem widens out into a vast 
field of speculation as to the mutual interrelations of written speech with 
pictured representations, but with especial reference to the direction 
taken by each.—This is a broad field indeed; and a problem dangerously 
complicated by psychological factors which can not be ignored, but which 
like all things contacting with that exasperating word, “psychology,” 
seldom lead to definitive conclusions. The very origin of writing itself is 
involved. To put the question strikingly, with the use of familiar ex- 
amples: is it a mere coincidence that the animate figures of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics faced indifferently either way, but following always the 
shift in the direction of the word and the sentence; and that, in Greek 
inscriptons carved “boustrephedon”’ the letters are reversed as the direc- 
tion of the line is reversed; and that the order and direction of the figures 
in Dante’s Purgatorial reliefs is, in general, in the order of logical, or 
even grammatical, subject and predicate in each case;* and that, specif- 


TVs. 50. 

® Vs. 40: “‘Giurato si saria ch’ el dicesse ‘Ave!’” 

® Of the highest interest in connection with this train of ideas are the deductions of A. 
Schmarsow, in his work Italienische Kunst im Zeitalter Dantes (Augsburg, Benno Filser, 
1928) regarding the relation of picture-sequence, in Italian art, to normal sentence-order. 
A reviewer, F. Torrefranca in La Fiera Letteraria (Feb. 17, 1929, p. 4), expounds the con- 
cept in the following words: ““Chiameremo mistiche queste considerazioni: che le rappre- 
sentazioni plastiche di quest’ epoca debbano essere lette da sinisira a destra come un verso 
e che soltanto in questa direzione gli effetti si sommano e |’interesse plastico e narrativo 
concresce e, per cid, lo spazio vi diventa tempo?””—The sudden uprise in the Trajan relief 
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ically, while the “‘Ave’”’ which issues from Gabriel’s mouth finds him al- 
ways facing to the right, those painters of the Annunciation who indicate 
the words of her reply, “Ecce ancilla Domini” (or: “Dei’’), regularly have 
the letters reversed, as they would be in a mirror; or sometimes upside 
down? There is certainly some conceptual relation between all these, 
and many other similar instances; but I have a rather definite notion 
that the main reason, in the case of the Annunciation pictures, is closely 
related to what might be more specifically termed “magic” criteria. For, 
as a result of the Angelic greeting, “‘Ave,’’ Mary, on her side, was enabled 
to undo, that is reverse, what had been done to humanity’s hurt by dis- 
obedient Eva, the letters of whose name are the reverse of that “Ave.” 
This mystic, and magic, bit of mental gymnastics, silly to us, was a com- 
monplace of medieval thought. Dante’s own son, Pietro, mentions it 
explicitly, in his comment on Par., xxxut, 4 ff.'° One of the most popular 
of medieval hymns, dating from the ninth century or earlier, dwelt on 
the conceit: “Ave, maris stella .. . Mutans nomen Evae.’’" And is it pure 
chance that the pendent group of examples of Pride, in Canto xn, is 
given the envoi: “Or superbite, . . . figliuoli d’Eva... !? 

The classification of this as ‘“‘magic’’ hardly needs apology: ‘“‘backward 
mutters of dissevering power,” to quote from Milton’s Comus,” have 
been standard, from time immemorial, in the magic art.* The converse 
process, by which evil could be achieved by reversing good utterances, 


is exemplified in the popular supersiition that witches, and such ilk, re- 





suggests, too, another idea from the same work; the following quotations from the same 
review will make this point clear: “‘. . . quando il gotico é introdotto in Italia, ai due sensi 
dell’ orizzontale e della verticale” (by this latter, meaning the principle that the artistic 
figurations are to be read, not only from left to right in each line, but also from top to 
bottom, with regard to the successive lines, like the verses of a stanza) “‘si sostituisce quello, 
per cosi dire, dell’altezza che si drizza in piedi”’ . . . and: “Da per tutto sono rintracciati 
e messi in luce i due momenti gotici (il narrativo destrorso e il saliente) delle opere d’ arte.” 

10 “Ticunt sancti, quod sicut ex superbissima, scilicet Eva, natus est morbus, ita ex 
humilissima, scilicet Maria, medicina; et ideo converso nomine hoc Eva, dicitur Ave.” 

1 Quoted, in part, by C. S. Baldwin, in Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1928), p. 135. 

2 Vs. 817. 

48 Cf. the following from Lynn Thorndike, Histery of Magic and Experimental Science, 
Vol. 1 (New York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 698, concerning the Speculum astronomiae (prob- 
ably by Albertus Magnus; Thorndike says, p. 692, that “it se.ms to be one of the most 
important single treatises in the history of medieval astrology”): “Of images the author 
describes three varieties, the first two of which he severely condemns. The first kind is 
abominable, including the images of Toz Graecus and Germath of Babylon, those con- 
nected with the worship of Venus, and those of Belenus and Hermes. These are exorcised 
by the names of fifty-four angels who are said to serve in the circle of the moon. . . . The 
names of seven are engraved forwards to procure a good result and backwards in order to 
ward off evil fortune.” 
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cited the Lord’s Prayer backwards. By some associative process this 
mystic pairing of “Ave” with Eva may perhaps have reversed the polarity 
of the phrase “‘Ecce ancilla, etc.”” though just how would be again a mat- 
ter for the psychologists. There may be nothing in the theory; but it is 
certainly odd that the long defunct phenomenon of reversed writing 
should reappear again in this case of Mary’s contraposition tothe An- 
nouncing Angel’s “‘Ave.’”’ And, of course, even in the event the Ave-Eva 
conceit was in any way consciously recognized by the artists as related 
to this practice, we have no direct evidence for judging of Dante’s own 
attitude in the matter. We do, however, find him using the general phe- 
nomena and concepts of reflection, reversed direction, and geometrical 
introversion or retroversion to an extraordinary extent, in his Divine 
Comedy, to indicate the opposition and the salutary undoing-effect of the 
Spiritual World with respect to the world of base matter; and he cannot 
possibly have been ignorant of the Ave-Eva superstition—whatever he 
may have thought of its value. As for our immediate problem, I am not 
sure that the reversed “Ecce ancilla etc.,’’ occurs in painting or other 
plastic representation before or during his time. But he may have been 
familiar with the idea of the reversibility of writing, without ever having 
seen an actual example of it; for I find Brunetto Latini making a clear 
reference to boustrophedon writing, in the following paragraph of his 
Thesaurus: ‘‘Eforas . . . and many say that he got the name of Malachiel 
. .. invented the letters of the Hebrews, and designed them, and taught 
them to write toward the right hand, and to start from the left. For be- 
fore they used to write now forwards and now backwards, as do oxen that 
plow the land.’”® Which piece of precious misinformation should be dear 
to every archeologically inclined heart. 

These considerations may have little definite value in connection with 
Dante’s relief of the Annunciation; but I must confess I was somewhat 
impressed when, after prowling around the subject and its ramifications 
for a long time, I reread for the mth time the éerzina in which the Virgin’s 
“speaking” likeness in the relief is summed up, and saw suddenly in a 
critical word there a technical meaning which seemed both to clear up 

the exact sense in a way tantalizingly suggestive of my cogitations about 
reversed writing, and at the same time to relieve the terzina, which is the 
very last one in the description, from a taint of anticlimactic weakness, 


M4 See, e.g., my article, “From Matter to Spirit,” in MLN, xxxvim (March, 1923), 
pp. 140-148. 

45 Il Tesoro, volgarizzato da Bono Giamboni (Venice, 1839), 1, 56 (p. 65 f.): “Eforas.. . 
e molti dicono che egli ebbe nome Malachiel . . . trové le lettere degli Ebrei, e figurolle, e 
insegnd loro a scrivere per diritto verso, e lasciare lo sinistro. Ché prima iscrivevano ora 
innanzi ora indietro, si come fanno i buoi che arano / la terra.” 
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and to give it instead a crisp and pleasing, if not highly colorful, definite- 
ness. The text is: 


e avea in atto impressa esta favella 
‘Ecce ancilla Dei,’ propriamente 
come figura in cera si suggella (vss. 43-45) 


“and in her mien [the Virgin] had impressed these words, ‘Ecce ancilla 
Dei,’ as distinctly as a figure stamps itself in wax.’’ The point I am mak- 
ing is, that figura was used in Latin as a technical term of grammar and 
rhetoric, meaning either (1) the specific form of any word in its inflec- 
tion;* or (2) in a broader way, to indicate phrase- or sentence-pattern. 
Quintilian divides this latter class into two, saying: “[the word] figura is 
used in two senses: one for any form of sentence. . . ; in the other, then 
properly called a pattern (schema), any reasonable change in sense or 
language from the common and simple type;’”” which last corresponds 
to our modern use in the term “‘figure of speech.’”’ And the great Latin 
Thesaurus adds that the word figura is used “especially by the writers on 
the disciplines of grammar and oratory . . . to denote combinations of 
verbs or adjectives with their ‘objects’.’’!8 “Ecce ancilla Dei’ is evidently, 
therefore, a “figura,” in this grammatical sense: it takes no stretching to 
include it under this definition, inasmuch as ecce, like the modern Italian 
ecco, is practically equivalent to the imperative “behold” by which we 
regularly translate it. Dante himself uses the word “figura” in his Con- 
vivio, in connection with the supposed Latin verb “‘auieo,” which he fan- 
tasticates to be, in its interweaving of the five vowels, a figuration of its 
own meaning; and in that passage the above explained technical gram- 
matical, or lexicographical, use of figura seems pretty clearly intended." 

This meaning of ‘‘figura” in our passage about Mary is the more rec- 
ommended by the fact that by taking it in the sense of “‘word-pattern,” 
“phrase,” or the like, the comparison presents a perfect balance, both of 
sense and of wording. Translating with ‘‘figura’”’ understood in the tech- 
nical sense, we have: “‘and in her mien she had impressed these words, 


16 Cf., e.g., Varro (quoted in Harper’s Lat. Dict.): “alia nomina, quod quinque habent 
figuras, habere quinque casus” (Ling. Lat., 9, 52); or Quintilian (ibid.): “quaedam [verba] 
tertiae demum personae figura dicuntur, ut licet, piget’”’ (mst. orat., 1, 4, 29). 

17 Inst. Orat., 9, 1, 10: “figura duobus modis dicitur: uno qualiscumque forma sententiae 
.. +, altero, quo proprie schema dicitur, in sensu vel sermone aliqua a vulgari et simplici 
specie cum ratione mutatio.” 

18 Vol. v1, col. 730, 1.36 f.: “‘speciatim apud artis grammaticae et oratoriae scriptores” ... 
sbid., col. 731, 1.19 f.: “speciatim de iuncturis verborum vel adiectivorum cum obiectis suis.” 

19 Conv., Iv, vi, 3: “. . . cominciando da 1’A, ne l’U quindi si rivolve, e viene diritto per 
I ne l’E, quindi si rivolve e torna ne 1’O; si che veramente imagina questa figura: A, E, I, 
O, U, la quale é figura di legame.” 
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‘Ecce ancilla Dei,’ as distinctly as a sentence is stamped in wax’’—as 
clearly as if they had been impressed on wax by a seal. The parallelism of 
“in atto impressa” with “‘in cera si sigilla’”’ becomes thus perfect; and the 
repetition of the preposition “in” adds to the effectiveness, instead of 
detracting from it—as it does otherwise.”° 

As I said above, ‘‘Ecce ancilla Dei’’ reversed, as wax shows the reverse 
of the image on the seal, is the way the Virgin’s words are painted on not 
a few Italian paintings of the Annunciation. That is why I was interested. 


Perhaps it is only a coincidence; but I hardly think so. 
H. D. AustTIN 


University of Southern California 


20 It should be noticed that there are several other words in the description of the reliefs 
which may with advantage be taken in technical senses: (1) “‘intagli,” in vs. 32 (cf. “in- 
tagliato,” vss. 38; 55), is of course one of them; though it was applied in the Middle Ages 
to any sort of carving, including relief, as here, and even to ornamenting cloth—possibly 
with appliqué work (See Parodi’s explanation in the Glossary to his ed. of Il Fiore e il 
Detto d’Amore, Florence, 1922)—as well as to painting (Jntelligenza, 216, 219, &c.) (2) 
“imagine,” in vs. 39, plur. in vs. 98 (cf. “imaginata,” vs. 41, masc. in vs. 62), in its funda- 
mental sense of a plastic figuration, as also in Par., xrx, 95 and xx, 139; Conv., 11, iv, 6; 
Rim., C, 13; cf. also ““ymaginibus constellationum ” in Quest., 71. (3) “imposta” in vs. 52: 
a verb used in the arts and trades to mean “making up” a wax figure, “setting up” the web 
ona loom etc. (Cf. Eng. impose asa technical term of printing). (4) “efigiata ” in vs. 67 
(used only here by Dante; noun, effige or effigie, not found at all in his works). (5) “‘storiata” 
in vs. 73 (cf. “‘storia,” in vss. 52 and 71): almost a technical verb, in the sense of adorning 
walls, etc., with representations of historical or legendary scenes and actions; cf. French 
historié, Eng. storied (e.g., “storied windows” in Milton’s I] Penseroso, 159). Technical 
terms, mostly from the fine arts, abound in the following portions of Purg., from x, 130 to 
xm, 65. 












II 


ON THE DATING OF THE ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH BALLADS 


HE practice has established itself among literary historians and an- 

thologists of associating the English and Scottish ballads primarily 
with the fifteenth century, sometimes with the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One of the best and most popular of the histories of English 
literature now used in schools and colleges states in its revised editions: 
“These ballads appear to have flourished luxuriantly among the folk in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, after which their composition 
ceased. Over three hundred of them, in 1,300 versions, have survived, 
and have been collected and printed.” The now widely used History of 
English Literature by M. Emile Legouis, the most ambitious among re- 
cent histories of our literature, remarks of the ballads: “They cannot all 
be claimed for the fifteenth century, for poems of this sort must have had 
an earlier beginning and certainly were produced until a later time, but 
the impulse to make them seems to have been particularly active in this 
century, to which, moreover, the oldest extant specimens belong.’ A 
recent excellent poetical anthology has: ‘“‘Ballad is the name applied to a 
simple form of narrative poetry which in England and Scotland flour- 
ished between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries.’’* Statements like 
these leave with readers the definite impression that the fifteenth century 
was the heyday of ballad production, and that the bulk of the three hun- 
dred ballads in Professor Child’s collection emerged from this century, 
or from an even earlier period. 

An examination of the standard historical anthologies used in schools 
and colleges leaves the same impression with readers. In one of the most 
recent,‘ the exhibit of English ballads—including ‘‘Edward”’ and “Sir 
Patrick Spens”—comes directly after Chaucer. The display precedes, not 
follows, lyrics like the well-known “Cuckoo Song”’ of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, “Springtime,” “Alysoun,” “A Plea for Pity,” “Blow, Northern 
Wind,” and even the Quem Quaeritis trope. Another,® under the heading 
“Chaucer to the Renaissance,”’ enters ‘‘Captain Car,” or ““Edom O’Gor- 
don,” “Lord Randal,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” and ‘“‘Bonny Barbara 


1 Moody and Lovett, History of English Literature, 1902, 1918, etc., page 67. 

2 A History of English Literature: The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Translated by 
H. D Irvine. 1926. 

3 Jacob Zeitlin and Clarissa Rinaker. Types of Poetry, 1926. 

4 James Dow McCallum, The Beginnings to 1500, 1929. Scribner’s English Literature 
series. 

5 J. W. Cunliffe, J. F. A. Pyre, Karl Young, Century Readings in English Literature, 1929. 
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Allan.” Another® has “Edward,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” “The Wife of 
Usher’s Well,” “The Two Corbies,” and “Mary Hamilton,” under 
“The Later Middle Ages.” Another’ has, under ‘““The End of the Middle 
Ages,” “Edward,” “Sir Patrick Spens,”’ “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” 
“Bonnie George Campbell.” Another,® one of the most recent, enters 
under the heading ‘“‘The Age of Chaucer,” “Edward,” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” “Bonny Barbara Allan,” and 
“Johnny Armstrong.” These precede, as in the anthology first cited, the 
thirteenth-century ‘Cuckoo Song,” and the early lyrics, “Springtime,” 
“Alysoun,” “A Plea for Pity,”’ and “Blow, Northern Wind.” Another,’ 
which has on the whole careful chronological arrangement, supplies the 
heading ‘‘Ballads of Uncertain Date,” but enters among them “The 
Nut-Brown Maid,” and “Helen of Kirconnell,” the first of which is, as 
pointed out long ago, a verse debate, a bit of special pleading, while the 
second is a pure lyric. Both were once accounted ballads but both were 
excluded from his collection by Professor Child. Professor Reed Smith, 
in a recent anthology of South Carolina ballads’ writes of ‘Five Hun- 
dred Years of ‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows’,”’ remarking that it 
was “composed before Chaucer’s pilgrimage,” although our earliest text 
of it comes from the Percy Papers of the eighteenth century and we are 
ignorant of its antecedent history. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
connect it with the days before Chaucer’s pilgrimage. 

Accounts of ballads or displays of ballad texts are often accompanied 
by statements such as “‘ballads have no dates,”’ “‘it is impossible to as- 
sign dates to ballads,” or ‘‘the dates of ballads are unknown’’; and this 
explains, no doubt, the far from careful way in which the texts are placed 
chronologically. The effect, however, on the users of anthologies is to 
lead them to believe that the body of the Child ballads, or at least, the 
illustrative texts entered for the student to read, date from before the 

Renaissance. 


6 Lieder, Lovett, and Root, British Poetry and Prose, 1928. 
™Snyder and Martin, A Book of English Literature, 1916. “The End of the Middle 
Ages” is also the heading under which ballads are placed in J. M. Manly’s English Poetry 
1170-1892, 1907. 

8 T. P. Cross and C. T. Goode, Readings in the Literature of England, 1927. 

°H. S. Pancoast, English Verse and Prose, 1915. “Middle English Writers” is the head- 
ing under which ballads are grouped in The Modern Student’s Book of English Literature, 
by H. M. Ayres, W. D. Howe, and F. M. Padelford, 1924. G. H. Gerould in his Old English 
and Medieval Literature (1929) devotes more than a hundred pages to illustrations of fif- 
teenth-century literature. All but about twenty of these pages are given over to a miscel- 
lany of Child ballads, among them “Mary Hamilton,” Percy’s literary text of “Edward,” 
etc. 
10 South Carolina Ballads. 1928. 
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Professor Ewald Fluegel, in an article in Amglia as far back as 1899," 
made a valuable survey of the dating of the ballad texts. He found that 
one of the Child texts comes from the thirteenth century, none from the 
fourteenth, very few from the fifteenth (only a few clerical and green- 
wood pieces antedate 1500), and ten or fewer may come from the six- 
teenth. Thus not more than fifteen or twenty, at the most liberal esti- 
mate, of the texts coming down to us antedate 1600. The number usually 
given is eleven.” The rest of the hundreds of the Child texts come from 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The date of the 
recovery of ballad texts is not the same thing, of course, as establishing 
the dates of their origin. A ballad may have been composed much earlier 
than the earliest text of it that happened to be preserved. Naturally, too, 
most texts would reach us from later centuries, since conscious efforts to 
find and to preserve ballads came late. But, at least, Professor Fluegel’s 
survey affords no evidence for the pre-Renaissance period as that of their 
greatest popularity and production. It does not justify sentences like 
‘After the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their composition ceased.” 
Other lyric matter, both popular and secular, has come down to us in 
abundance from before the Renaissance, but, curiously enough, not bal- 
lads. 

Professor Frank Bryant in his Harvard dissertation on the history of 
ballads," reached the conclusion: “If the Child type was at all common 
[in the reign of Elizabeth] the almost universal silence about it is as 
strange as it was undeserved. . .. My own conclusion,” he adds, ‘‘—oft 
arrived at—is, therefore, that the Child ballad was not much current in 
Southern England.” Professor Bryant reached this opinion after a care- 
ful survey of the history of English and Scottish ballad material, and I 
have always felt inclined to agree with him. 

Is it not time that we stopped repeating so mechanically and unquali- 
fiedly that “ballads have no dates”? Though we may not be able to date 
accurately a large number of them, yet each had its date if we could find 
it. Occasionally the general period from which a ballad emerged can be 
determined by the nature or content—the subject-matter or story—of 
the oldest text; or by the slant of the composer in handling his .arrative; 
or by the ballad style in which he composed. To illustrate, among the 
Robin Hood ballads, those in which England is refiected as yet Catholic 
must have come from the period before the Protestantizing of England. 
Those in which Robin Hood is burlesqued or disparaged must have been 


ut Anglia, xx1, Neue Folge, rx, 312-358. 

2 Cf., for instance: “Only some eleven of the ballads are preserved in documents older 
than the seventeenth century.”,Century Readings in English Literature, page 105. 

3 A History of British Balladry, 1913, page 192. 
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late of composition, when the tradition was in its decay. The ballads of 
“The Hunting of the Cheviot” and ‘“‘The Battle of Otterburne” cannot 
have preceded the events with which they profess to deal, although the 
composition of them might come from as late as the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, much as our best-known poem of John Brown comes, not from the 
date of his activities but from our own decade. The allegorical “Rose of 
England,” reflects unmistakably the period of the civil Wars of the 
Roses. The terminus a quo, at least, can often be established with no un- 
certainty at all. Ballads cannot be earlier than the events they celebrate, 
where they are not obviously adaptations, as certain American narra- 
tives, of pieces already in existence. 

I wish here to protest, in general, against the customary sweeping ref- 
erences by literary historians and critics to “the ballads,” accompanied 
by no effort to place them with whatever chronological exactness may be 
possible. There are many layers of the Child ballads. They come from 
different periods and different regions, and they are composed in different 
styles. When we group them historically we ought to try to do so with 
discrimination, selecting as carefully as we can those that may best be 
associated with the historical period that we have in mind. The associa- 
tion may be suggested by the events treated, or the character of the nar- 
rative, or by the style, or by the date of recovery of the text. But cer- 
tainly one of these considerations should be taken into account when 
texts are presented to illustrate certain periods. The Child ballads in- 
clude many classes: sacred legends and classical stories, riddle ballads, 
and wit contests, ballads of the greenwood, (these are earlier types), 
chronicle ballads, Border ballads, ballads of the dying or dead, nautical 
ballads, ballads of domestic tragedy, love stories, romances, ballads of 
the supernatural, humorous ballads. They bear plain traces of emerging 
from different periods and of conforming to changing tastes. It is as un- 
scientific to speak sweepingly of ‘the ballads”’ as it is to speak of the body 
of English sonnets, from four centuries, as “‘the sonnets,” or to speak of 
“the odes,” “the hymns,” or “‘the elegies,” as though they were the ho- 
mogeneous products of one or two periods. 

Let us return to the matter of the ballad groupings made by literary 
anthologists. The events chronicled in “Johnny Armstrong” took place, 
according to Professor Child’s investigations, in 1530. The ballad might 
have been composed some time after that date. It could not have been 
composed before it. Why allow it, then, to appear in the Age of Chaucer? 
The burning of the house of Towie by Captain Car (“Edom O’Gordon’”’) 
occurred in 1571. Why, then, place the ballad telling of this event before 
1500, as though antedating the Renaissance? ‘Mary Hamilton” belongs, 
in the events narrated, in the reign of Mary Stuart. Why place it under 
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“The Later Middle Ages”? We first hear of “Barbara Allan” as the 
Scotch song of a London actress, heard by the diarist Samuel Pepys. It 
is about what it ought to be for a stage song of the seventeenth century. 
A hundred years later Goldsmith heard it sung by a dairymaid, the nat- 
ural fate of a London success of the preceding century. Yet this song also 
has been placed in the “‘Age of Chaucer.” Sir Walter Scott’s striking text 
of ‘‘The Wife of Usher’s Well” is a favorite among ballads placed in early 
periods by anthologists. His is a rather suspicious version, probably 
touched up by him. The texts of this ballad are yet to be studied; but 
those that are not Scott’s, (especially the American texts, which often 
retain earlier features of the Child ballads than do those from the Old 
World) are so different from his as to bring his into question. In any case, 
the ballad gives better testimony concerning late eighteenth-century 
Scottish folk-song than it does concerning that of Chaucer’s time. “The 
Two Corbies” is another of Scott’s texts, and sounds like it. If this song 
is to be placed “‘Before the Renaissance,” it would be wiser to select the 
earlier seventeenth-century text of it from Melismata (1611), ““The Three 
Ravens,” than to go to Scott’s Minstrelsy of 1802. Much the same pro- 
test may be made against “Edward,” placed early by a majority of an- 
thologists, doubtless because of the formerly-held theory that “‘situation 
songs” represent a very early type. Percy’s version of “Edward” is a 
quite isolated one, composed in literary Scots of the eighteenth century. 
Professor Archer Taylor has pointed out that the many other texts of 
this song are not debased versions of Percy’s texts. Percy’s may be the 
manipulated text, while the other versions represent an older form of the 
story. “Edward” no more belongs properly in the Age of Chaucer than 
does ‘‘Lord Randal,” for which Sir Walter Scott’s is one of the older 
English texts. We have our first knowledge of this song as belonging to 
the repertory of an Italian professional singer in Verona in the seven- 
teenth century. That it existed in England at Chaucer’s time is ex- 
tremely unlikely. Of ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens’’ we know nothing before Percy’s 
Reliques. “Bonnie George Campbell” is almost a pure lyric, hardly a bal- 
lad at all, and it cannot be traced back of the eighteenth century. 

In general, an impressive number of the Child ballads can be dated 
by the events they describe. To illustrate, the sea fight narrated in “‘Sir 
Andrew Barton” took place in 1511. The exploit celebrated in “Jock O 
the Side” took place about 1550, and that in ‘“‘Archie O Cawfield” about 
1579. That referred to in “Willie Macintosh” came in 1592, and so did 
the events in the “Bonnie Earl of Murray” and “The Laird O Logie.” 
“The Lads O Wamphray” tells of a skirmish that took place in 1593. 


4 “The Texts of ‘Edward’ in Percy’s ‘Reliques’ and Motherwell’s ‘Minstrelsy’.” MLN, 
April, 1930. 
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The exploit told in ““Kinmont Willie” took place in 1596. The murder in 
“The Laird of Wariston” took place in 1600. Lord Maxfield of ‘‘Lord 
Maxfield’s Last Goodnight” was executed in 1613. The pillaging of the 
“Bonny House of Airlie’ was in 1640. Johnny Faa of “The Gypsy Lad- 
die’ belonged in the first half of the century; he was executed in 1624. 
The death of “Bessie Bell and Mary Gray” may be referred to the plague 
of 1645, etc.” 

It is natural, I think, that the fifteenth century, despite its meagreness 
of ballad production, should be given chief emphasis in literary histories 
and anthologies. It is more convenient to give them space there than in 
the crowded following century, the sixteenth, or to let them follow Per- 
cy’s Reliques in the yet more crowded eighteenth century. Another reason 
for our favoring the fifteenth century is that we like to think of ‘‘the 
ballads” vaguely as “‘old,” and the fifteenth century affords a last chance 
to enter them as medieval. The tradition started of presenting them 
here; it has never been given up, nor its validity questioned. Probably it 
need not be given up. Ballads may be treated with a degree of appropri- 
ateness in the fifteenth century as a time when the type was definitely 
emerging. The century should not have too great emphasis, however 
nor should students be led to believe that they flourished luxuriantly 
then, and that soon after their composition ceased. Further, the texts 
cited in illustration should be confined to those that, with some proba- 
bility, may be cited as late medieval. The canvassings of Fluegel and 
Bryant suggest the throwing forward of the date of production of the 
Child ballads, in the mass, until later centuries; and this shift forward is 
valid, I think. Their heyday came after, not before, the Renaissance. 

The typical ballads that most writers on the subject recall, when ad- 
miring the spirited quality of ballads, their lyrical appeal, and the char- 
acteristics of their style, are those of Scotland, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the selected texts touched up by Sir Walter Scott, 


% T have made no exhaustive examination of the Child ballads for the dates of the 
events they narrate, where these can be determined; but the following are additional ex- 
amples of ballads dealing, according to Professor Child, with events that occurred in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries: No. 168, “Flodden Field,’’ 170, “The 
Death of Queen Jane,” 171, “Thomas Cromwell,” 172, “Musselburgh Field,” 174, “Earl 
Bothwell,” 175, “The Rising in the North,” 176, “Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas,” 
177, “The Earl of Westmoreland,” 179, ‘““Rookhope Ryde,” 180, ““King James and Brown,” 
196, “The Fire of Frendraught,’”’ 197, “James Grant,’”’ 198, “Bonny John Seton,” 202, 
“The Battle of Philiphaugh,”’ 203, “The Baron of Brackley,” 204, ‘“‘Jamie Douglas,” 205, 
“Loudon Hill,” 206, “Bothwell Bridge,’ 207, “Lord Delamere,” 208, “Lord Derwent- 
water,” 209, ““Geordie,” 225, “Rob Roy,’’ 229, “Earl Crawford,” 230, “The Slaughter of 
the Laird of Mellerstain,” 231, “The Earl of Erroll,” 232, “Richie Story,” 233, “Andrew 
Lammie,” 236, “The Laird o Drum,” 287, “Captain Ward and the Rainbow.” 
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or those printed by the great Scottish collectors who specialized in the 
best texts that they could find. It is partly, too, because of this specializa- 
tion on the part of the nineteenth-century collectors, and because of our 
formulation of our ideas of the ballads from the attractive Scotch ballad 
style, that we have so exalted an idea of the poetical quality of English 
folk-song as a whole. Weak and crude texts existed, of course, alongside 
the poetical ones, but no one preserved them. The collectors of the twen- 
tieth century preserve whatever they find, good and bad. The great col- 
lectors of nineteenth-century Scotland preserved the best they could 
find, and thought the rest negligible. 

The purpose of this brief paper has been to make a plea, first, against 
overemphasis on the fifteenth century as the heyday of ballad popularity 
and production; second, against too sweeping assertion that “ballads 
have no dates’’; for it is possible to date, approximately, a surprising 
number of them; third, against too sweeping references to ‘‘the ballads,” 
as though no discriminations need be made concerning them; and, fourth, 
against too great carelessness of chronological considerations in the se- 
lection of texts for period-placement in anthologies. 
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Reproduced by permission of the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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III 


THE IMPRESA PORTRAIT OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY IN 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


HE impresa portrait of Sir Philip Sidney which hangs in the Tudor 
section of the National Portrait Gallery (no. 1862) in London, shows 
a strikingly handsome young man. (See Figure 1.) The warm gold of his 
hair is repeated in the braidings and buttons of his white satin dress, in 
sword-belt, and in the figures which make up the design of headgear and 
shield. A somewhat bungling painter has caught the sweet gravity of the 
poet who in the words of his friend was from childhood up never “other 
than a man.’ But sunniness and glow are dominant. Inevitably one re- 
calls Sir Henry’s apt characterization of this son of his as Lumen familiae 
suae.’ As a matter of fact, the warmth of coloration is part of a general 
consonance. For the impresa in the upper left-hand corner is of a fire 
thrusting red and yellow points of life through crossed green boughs, 
with the “word,” Inveniam Viam Aut Faciam. And the design of the 
shield celebrates Apollo, the god of Fire and Light, of the golden sun and 
the tawny flame which like Youth itself must make or find a way. 

Sidney himself provides the encouragement to the ticklish pursuit of 
interpreting his impresa. In the Old Arcadia he writes: 


Hardly remaynes fyer hidd, where skill ys bent to the hyding 
But in a mynde, that woulde his flames shoulde not be expressed 
Nature worcketh ynoughe with a small help, for the Reveling.? 


To proceed, in all modesty, to the revealing, the purpose of the present 
paper is: 

1. To determine the source of the impresa. 

2. To interpret the details of the shield which embody a concept of 
Apollo at variance with classical ideas but quite in line with the Renais- 
sance acceptation. 

3. To fix a likely date for the tilt in which Sidney used the device, 
and contingently to suggest the particular “undertaking” to which it 
may refer. 

4. To offer evidence corroborative of the identification of the portrait 
as one of Sidney which has been made by the authorities of the Gallery, 
but on occasion challenged. 


1 Fulke Greville, Life of Sir Philip Sidney (1652), edited by Nowell Smith (1907), p. 6. 
2 Sidney, Works edited by Feuillerat, rv, 80. In the Folio of 1593, the passage appears 
in the First Ecloges (Works, m1, 210). 
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The “‘Impresa” Portrait of Sidney 


I 


Without doubt Sidney took the idea of his impresa from a French jeton 
issued in 1562. (See Figure 2.)* The obverse bears the arms of Navarre 
and Bourbon, quartered, surmounted by the crown of France‘ and en- 
closed by the Collar of St. Michael; the legend Gratia. Dei. Sum. Id. Qvot. 
Svm** is the money motto of Béarn.5 The reverse bears the words Viam. 
Avt. Faciet. Avt. Inveniet, and a corpo which Schlumberger® describes as 
flames coming out of a rock in every direction.’ It is almost without 
doubt this jeton which Martha Freer, a Victorian writer in the historical 
field, described in 1855 as a “‘medal”’ and assigned to Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, who, she says, adopted it immediately after the death 
of her husband, Antoine de Bourbon, to indicate “‘her resolution to over- 
come every difficulty’’* in behalf of the Reformed Faith. The jeton was 


® Reproduced from Numismatique du Béarn by Gustave Schlumberger and Adrien 
Blanchet (1893), m, Plate IX, number 12. For a discussion of the jeton see op. cit., 1, 52. 
’ 4 By virtue of the fact that Antoine of Bourbon was prince of the blood. Vide infra. 

48 Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely (1515-1533) made use of the motto which in the form 
Gracia Dei Sum Id Quod Sum is worked into the ornamental iron gates and elaborate stone 
carvings of his chapel in Ely Cathedral. 

5 Adrien Blanchet finds the origin of the motto in the words of Gaston-Phoebus: “Je 
tiens mon pays de Bierne de Dieu et de l’espée et de lignée”’ which are quoted in Froissart 
(CEuvres, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 1871, xi, 300). For his article on the subject see 
Le Moyen Age, Second Series, xxv1, 44 ff. 

6 op. cit., 11, 52. 

7 This would make the corpo an adaptation of the Aetna device, with which Sidney was 
evidently familiar to judge by his reference to a ‘““Mounteyne of burning desyer” (Old 
Arcadia, in Works, tv, 103). For examples, see Giovio’s Ragionamento (1555), in the trans- 
lation of Samuel Daniel (1585), F* recto, Ruscelli’s Le Emprese Illustre (1566), 486 and 
Boschius, Symbolographia (1722) which lists fourteen of them. Personally I incline to the 
theory that the corpo may refer to the Burning Bush out of which the Lord spoke to 
Moses, saying in the words of the Vulgate (Biblia Magna, Lyons, 1525) EGo sum QUOD 
suM a phrase of particular appropriateness in view of the money motto. Illustrations of 
the Burning Bush show a fancy as various as it is fertile. The printer’s mark (?) of J. 
Kingston (reproduced by McKerrow, Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices, 1913, 197) shows 
Jahveh in the midst of a large bush made up of six large tree-trunks. Again in G. Paradin, 
Quadrins Historiques de la Bible (1583), at H® verso, God the Father with a beard, ap- 
pears in a good-sized tree specially decked out for the occasion with a variety of leaf- 
forms. This second concept goes back to the Burning Bush of the Biblia Magna and the 
Great Cologne Bible. The appearance of thorns is a comparatively late development. 
They occur in a number of Jesuit devices (Le Moine, Devises Héroiques et Morales, 1649, 99; 
Menestrier, La Philosophie des Images, 1682, 1, 137; and Boschius, Ars Symbolica, 1722, 
11, 10, 157 as well as rm, 22, 395 and rv, 9, 155). The Burning Bush which was adopted as 
the device of the Reformed Church in France with the excellent motto, Flagror non con- 
sumor, has thorns. 

8 Martha Walker Freer, Life of Jeanne d’Albret, 1855 (another edition in 1862) 1, 314; 
cf. also, 11, 346. Her account is practically repeated by Mrs. Bury Palisser, Historic De- 
vices (1870) 152, who makes the fresh mistake, however, of calling the flame a flower. 
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The jeton of Antoine de Bourbon, 1562. 
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first expertly described in 1886 by M. Adrien Blanchet, now head of 
the Cabinet des Médailles in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Writing at 
that time as a young scholar of twenty,’ M. Blanchet, utterly unaware 
of Miss Freer’s ascription,” also gave the counter to Jeanne. The pres- 
ence of the Bourbon coat he accounted for evidently, by the assumption 
that as Antoine shared sovereignty in Navarre and Béarn by virtue of 
having married the Queen,’® Jeanne had an equal right to the Bourbon 
arms of her husband. Nine years later,> however, M. Blanchet changed 
his mind about the seal, aided thereto by the conviction that as a lady, 
Jeanne had no right to the Collar of St. Michael," and credited the jeton 
to Antoine as prince of the house of Bourbon, legally King of Navarre, 
and most important in the identification, chevalier de l’ordre. On the evi- 
dence of the obverse, it is therefore impossible to assign the jeton of our 
illustration to Jeanne d’Albret.” Keeping in mind Jeanne’s heroic capac- 
ity for opposition to her husband in matters of religion,’ I have searched 


9 A. Blanchet, Jetons de la famille de Henri II (1886), 8; cf. plate 3. 

10 This is shown by the fact that coins struck after the death of Henri II of Béarn, the 
father of Jeanne, appear in the name of both Jeanne and her husband and that the money 
motto takes the form: Sumus Qd Sumus. (Cf. Schlumberger-Blanchet, of. cit., 1, 19-21 
for illustrations). Only after Antoine’s death does Jeanne return to Sum id quot sum, as in 
the écu d’or of 1565, op. cit., 11, 21. The fact that the singular form is used in our jeton 
marks it clear that it was struck after Antoine repudiated his wife at the end of March, 
1562. 

1 This is, of course, a purely modern misunderstanding to which Philip Sidney would 
not have been open; for, though Montmorency in 1560 publicly deplored the fact that the 
Order of St. Michael had become too common an honor in France to have its original 
value (Le Laboreux, Additions to the Mémoires of Castelnau, 1731, 1, 355), Sidney’s uncle, 
the Earl of Leicester, became in 1566 one of only four Englishmen admitted to the order, 
the others being Edward VI, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk. 

2 M. Blanchet in a letter to the author, March 11, 1930. 

43 In the year of the jeton, the situation was crucial. Our best information comes from 
Chantonay, the representative of Philip II, from whom Antoine hoped to receive the king- 
dom of Sardinia in return for embracing Catholicism. In January, the Spanish ambassador 
reports a violent altercation between Jeanne and Antoine on the subject of religion, the 
Mareschal de Saint-André being witness (Arch. Nat. K 1497, no. 3). On February 3, 
Antoine seeks support and suggestions from Chantonay (idem, no. 8). Eight days later the 
pair have compromised after a furious battle, and it has been agreed that if Jeanne stays 
away from her préches, she will not be forced to attend her husband’s Mass (idem, no. 9). 
But on February 14, it is reported that Jeanne has the better of her husband, and again 
attends préches (Mémoires de Castelnau, ed. Le Laboreux, 1, 747). Shortly after, the des- 
patches of the English ambassador, Throckmorton, inform Elizabeth that though Antoine 
is trying to rid himself of Jeanne, she holds her ground and redoubles her efforts to keep the 
boy, Henri, a Protestant (Cal. State Papers Foreign, 1562, 545). On March 6, Jeanne defies 
her husband by refusing to attend the christening of Chantonay’s little son, and the Spanish 
envoy is highly irritated (idem). Presented with an ultimatum by Chantonay, Antoine at 
last orders his wife into Vendéme on March 25 (Arch. nat. K 1497, no. 17), and we learn 
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contemporary records with care. But if there is any solid basis for the 
ascription to Jeanne of such another jeton as Antoine’s, employing his 
device in whole or in part, it has eluded me.* What we seem to have, then, 
is a counter, not issued by the Huguenot Queen whose funeral ceremonies 
Sir Philip almost surely witnessed in 1572, and whose fiery devotion” 





from a letter of Theodore de Béze three days later that the intrepid Queen of Navarre has 
left the court at Fontainebleau (Baum, Theodore Beza, 1851, Preuves, 176). It is only when 
we realize that Antoine had been trying to send her off since January 30, when he had first 3 
received his orders to that effect from Chantonay (Arch. nat. K 1497, no. 7), and had 3 
promised action within a week as far back as February 1 (idem, no. 8), that we can under- 4 
stand what a trial Jeanne was to her vacillating spouse. No wonder that her independence 
should so rankle in his bosom that when he lay dying at Andelys after one of his familiar 
bouleversements de conscience, and a Huguenot physician rebuked him for his treatment of 
Jeanne, Antoine should cite back to him this one verse of Scripture: Wives, obey your 
husbands! 

4 There is a bare possibility that the jeton was issued by Henri de Béarn after his father’s 
death in November, 1562. Nothing on the obverse of the counter is against the theory. 
For the evidence that Henri de Béarn had a right to the Collar of St. Michael from the if 
summer of 1562 on, see note 19, the final paragraph. e 

4 The Earl of Lincoln, to whose suite our eighteen-year-old Philip was attached, reached q 
| Paris on June 7 (see the account of Hohensax, sub June 23 in Jakrbiich fiir schweizerische 
Geschichte, 1, 109). Jeanne had been taken ill three days before, following a shopping expedi- 
. @ tion. She died on June 9, as Péréfixe states correctly “of a Tissick’”’ (Historie of Henrie IV, 
as translated by Dauncey, 1663, 24). But the conviction of the Huguenot group in which 
Sidney moved both before and after St. Bartholomew was that she had been poisoned. 
According to one tale, she had a deadly draught given her at a banquet tendered by the 
Duc d’Alencgon (cf. Le Réveille Matin, Edimbourg 1574, reprinted in Cimber, Archives 
Curieuses, 1st series, vir, 179; the Dialogus of Eusebius Philadelphus, 1574, 35; and Le 
Tocsain, 1579, which is reprinted by Cimber, op. cit., vit, 38). Another account, as scan- 
dalous and ill-founded as the first, puts the blame upon poisoned gloves prepared by René, 3 
the Queen Mother’s apothecary, and appears for the first time in the True and plaine z 
report of ““Varamundus” (1573), xxxv. Stubbe repeats it with gusto in his famous sup- ; 
pressed book The Gaping Gulf (1579) and Marlowe uses it in The Massacre of Paris. Eliza- . 
beth herself refers to the second of the legends in an undated letter written to Jeanne’s son, % 
Henri IV, when he escaped death in 1593: “I have no need to remind you of some shops 
where fine drugs are forthcoming!’ Doubtless the hateful spirit of such a person as Madame 
de Nevers did something to substantiate the charges against the Catholics. The tale of her 
burlesque obeisance before the dead Queen of Navarre, as brutal an instance of bad taste 
as history has recorded, will be found in the Mémoires of Marguerite de Valois (edition of 
1628, 45). And any tendency which Sidney might have had towards rationalism regarding 
the evidence on Jeanne’s death, was destroyed by “les noces vermeilles” in the next 
month, As one who shared the “very sanctuarie” of Sir Francis Walsingham’s house to 
which Timothy Bright refers (see his Dedication to the Abridgment of the Book of Acts, 
1589, 3), Philip may have seen the verses Sur la Mort de la Royne de Nauarre which Wal- 
singham sent home from Paris, with their veiled references to “ceste indigne Mort” and 
“sa mort inhumaine” (State Papers Foreign, sub April, 1572). 

16 We have the evidence of Théodore de Béze with regard to Jeanne’s fanatic ardor: “La 

royne mére .. . taschoit de luy persuader de s’accomoder au roy son mari. A quoy finale- 
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burned itself into the memory of friends which Philip and Jeanne had in 
common,!” but by that egregious turncoat Antoine de Navarre whose 





ment elle feit ceste response que plustost que d’aller iamais a la messe, si elle avoit son 
royaume & son fils en la main, elle les ietteroit tous deux au fond de la mer, pour ne luy 
estre en empeschement.” (Histoire Ecclésiastique des églises réformées au Royaume de 
France, the text of the 1580 edition, with notes by P. Vesson, 1882. 1. 372). 

17 They were: 

1. The poet Du Bartas. Jeanne had suggested to him the subject of his epic poem of 
Judith, later dedicated to her. Sidney not only translated “the first septmane”’ (see Florio’s 
dedication of Montaigne’s Essayes, Book 11) but won from Du Bartas the tribute of 

le Milor Sydne, qui Cynge doux chantant 
in the second Sepmaine (Edition of 1616, 484). 

2. Walsingham. Sir Francis had been called into conference by Jeanne on March 14, 
1572, with regard to the projected marriage of Henri de Béarn and the King’s sister. The 
report of the advice given on that occasion by Walsingham and his colleague Smith is to 
be found in Cotton Vespasian F vt, 1. 

3. Henri Estienne, the humanist printer. On May 21, 1566, the Queen of Navarre visited 
Estienne’s establishment. He caused to be set up certain extempore verses which she at 
that time composed on the marvel of his presses. One of the placards on which they were 
struck off survives in the Coll. Dupuy 843, 143. (Mémoires et Poésies de Jeanne D’ Albret, 
ed. Baron Ruble, 1893, 139). When Sidney and Estienne met as they did in Heidelberg, 
Strassburg, and Vienna during the months following Bartholomew, Sidney may have seen 
one of the placards or heard the story of the visit at first hand. Considering that at the 
time Estienne was busy with the preparation of his Discours merveilleux (1574), which 
carries one of the first stories of Jeanne’s poisoning, this is all the more likely. It will be re- 
called that the printer dedicated to Sidney an edition of the New Testament in 1576, 
and in 1581 eight books of Herodian, and two of Zozimus which for the first time is printed 
in the original Greek. 

4. Admiral Coligny. The night before she died, Jeanne had a last conference with the 
great chief of the Huguenot group, whom Sidney “surely met’’ before his death (Wallace, 
Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1915, 128). Around the neck of the murdered admiral there was 
found at St. Bartholomew one of the twelve medals of gold struck by Jeanne d’Albret at 
La Rochelle three years before with the legend Ov VICTOIRE ENTIERE. OV PAIX ASSEVREE. 
OV MORT HONNESTE. (Olhagaray, Histoire de Foix, Béarn et Navarre, 627.) 

5. Francois de La Noue. During the amputation which gave him the name of Bras de 
Fer later, Jeanne d’Albret had held the arm of this captain of hers. (Cf. Cal. State Papers 
Foreign 1569-1571, 296, sub July 22, 1570). At the time of her death he was in Paris. 

Presumably Sidney met him then, as a letter of Languet, March 11, 1579, suggests, that 
La Noue’s welcome of Robert Sidney was for his brother’s sake. When Philip fell foul of 
the Earl of Oxford on the tennis court in August, 1579, he planned on service in the Low 
Countries under La Noue (cf. letters from Languet to Sidney dated November 14, 1579, 
and January 30 and March 12, 1580). But unless Odet La Noue, the captain’s eldest son 
by his first marriage, made a visit to Wilton during his stay in England in late March, 
1580, or Sidney took a trip to London at that time of which we know nothing, the young 
Englishman never met him; Mendoza records that both Leicester and Walsingham over- 
whelmed the lad with presents and caresses (Cal. State Papers Spanish, m1, 18, sub March 
23, 1580). 

6. Lodowick of Nassau. Sidney spent some time with him in 1573 (Sidney, Works, 11, 
79 sub March 23) and wrote to Languet about him in May, 1574 (op. cit., m1, 92). Lodowick 
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name was anathema, especially to Protestants.!* Whereas a device bor- 
rowed from Jeanne might have been taken over by Sidney, reverently, 
for the association’s sake; no one, least of all a person committed to Sid- 





was among the Huguenot leaders who remained at the Hétel de Condé, where they were 
within call during the last hours of Jeanne’s life. (Freer, op. cit., 1, 333). 

7. Charlotte de Bourbon-Montpensier, later Princess of Orange. The last letter of 
Jeanne’s preserved was in her behalf, May 5, 1572 (Harl. MS. 1582, f. 367); from the be- 
ginning Jeanne had supported Charlotte in her adoption of the reformed faith which had 
alienated the girl’s family. In 1577, Sidney met her as the wife of his friend, William of 
Orange, at Gertruidenberg, and at that time stood godfather to her second child, who was 
called Elizabeth, doubtless in honor of the English Queen (Collins, Sidney Papers, 1746, 1, 
192). When he departed, he received from her a chain of gold and a fair jewel (0p. cit., 193). 

8. Henri de Béarn, later Henri de Navarre. Fulke Greville is authority for the friend- 
ship between Jeanne’s son and Philip Sidney, saying that Henri “having measured, and 
mastered all the spirits in his own Nation, found out this Master-spirit among us, and used 
him like an equall in nature and so fit for friendship witha King.” (Greville, of. cit., 31). 

9. Philippe de Mornay. As the intellectual leader of the Huguenots, he was in Paris at 
the time of the Queen’s death and himself barely escaped at St. Bartholomew (cf. Mémoires 
de Mme. de Mornay, translated L. Crump, 1926, 131). Five years later, when as envoy 
from Henri de Navarre, he spent eighteen months in England, he was on intimate terms 
with Philip Sidney, who stood godfather to his little daughter June 1, 1578 (idem, 170). 
Sidney translated de Mornay’s work on the Christian religion during the last years of his 
life; and after Sidney’s death the Frenchman sent to Walsingham a letter which testifies 
to the reality of his personal loss (Philippe de Mornay, Mémoires, 1624-1652, 1, 730, sud 
January, 1587). 

10. Lambert Daneau. In 1571 Daneau, who later became a professor at the University 
of Orthez on Jeanne’s foundation, dedicated to the Queen of Navarre his translation of 
Hesiod (Paul de Felice, Lambert Daneau, 1881, 151). In 1583 he dedicated to Sidney his 
Poetica Geographica. 

18 He is credited with five changes of religion in all. After his last change to Catholicism, 
early in 1562, Théodore de Béze referred to him as “Julian” (Baum, op. cit., 166, sub 
26 Feb.) and he was also likened to the apostate by Archbishop Grindal, who in October, 
1562, wrote hopefully to Cecil for news of Antoine’s death, actuated by a Christian desire 
to mention it as ‘“‘God’s judgment on him” in connection with a coming sermon at Paul’s 
Cross (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 1547-1580, 209). A Huguenot piece, reprinted 
by Tarbé (Recueil de poésies Calvinistes, 1866, 93) and dated as early as 1561 accuses 
Antoine of basely serving the Queen Mother, and like to be crucified for his pains: he is 
compared to a long line of Biblical scoundrels including Achab dominated by Jezabel 
(Jezabel was Catherine de Medici’s pet name among the Huguenots: Sidney calls her that 
himself in his Discourse. . . . To The Queenes Majesty, 1579, in Works, t11, 52). For satirical 
epitaphs upon him and other vituperative sallies see Cantique sur la Mort des Tyrans 
(1563), les Tyrans Gaulois (1563) reprinted by Tarbé (op. cit., 93) and Recueil de Rasse de 
Neuds, No. 22560, f. 116. In England his reputation was not helped by the announcement 
that he was setting Jeanne aside to marry Mary Queen of Scots (Camden, Historie, tr. 
Darcie, 85); though no such match seems to have been seriously planned (Ruble, Antoine 
de Bourbon et Jeanne d’Albret, 1886, 1v, 82), the rumor was persistent. The Huguenot 
contingent also made much of Antoine’s “euill dispositid towardes harlots” (Serres, Com- 
mentaries, translated by Timme, m1, 202), and there is no doubt that Catherine de Medici 
manipulated him from May, 1562, to the time of his death, through “la belle Rouet.” 
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ney’s Protestant program, could be expected to cherish an impresa of 
Antoine de Navarre for any but its inherent merit. 

Knowledge of the jeton, growing out of an interest in Jeanne, could 
have come to Sidney in several ways. If my own surmise that it was 
struck after June 1, 1562, be correct,!® Sir Henry Sidney did not see it 


19 The date of Jeanne’s departure for Vendéme (March 28) fixes the time on the back- 
ward end. (See Note 10) A forward limit is provided by October 16, the date of Antoine’s 
wound, though it is possible to extend this to November 17 when he actually died. A study 
of events within this period shows that the desires which lay closest to his heart were: 

1. To wed his sister, Marguerite de Bourbon, contrary to the wishes of the Duc de 
Guise, and in accordance with his own. Marguerite’s husband had died on February 13 
(Ruble, op. cit., rv, 207), and on April 28 as on May 11 Chantonay reports violent disagree- 
ments between Antoine and the Duc de Guise which demanded the interference of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine (Arch. nat. K, 1497, nos. 26 and 30). This affair is not likely to have 
moved Antoine so deeply, however, as one more closely tied up with his personal ambitions. 

2. To win “la belle Rouet.” Chantonay mentions her for the first time on May 23 
(Mémoires de Condé, 11, 43). She was well established as Catherine’s “principal instrument” 
on June 17 (Arch. nat. K, 1498, no. 5). The conquest does not seem to have been delayed, 
as she bore to Antoine a son who later became Archbishop of Rouen (Bouchot, Les Femmes 
de Brantéme, 1890, 181 and Choutard, Jetons, 1, 33). 

3. To capture Bourges (taken September 1) and Rouen (taken October 26). Antoine’s 
interest in these projects can scarcely have been much greater than that of the other 
Catholic chiefs. 

4. To secure from Philip of Spain the Kingdom of Sardinia, an ambition which took his 
constant thought for the last eleven months of his life. In payment Philip demanded the 
sending away of the Chastillions and the Catholic education of young Charles the Ninth, 
matters arranged with comparative ease in January and February, 1562, and therefore 
out of our reckoning. The later requirements of Spain were not so easily complied with, 
involving, as they did, the setting aside of Jeanne d’Albret and the conversion of her 
young son to Catholicism. We have already shown the difliculties of Antoine’s struggle 
with Jeanne (see Note 13). The tussle with Henri de Béarn, though he was only eight, 
proved almost as troublesome. Antoine began on February 23 by sending away Henri’s 
Protestant tutor, and bringing in Jean de Losses as governor (Arch. nat. K 1497, no. 11) 
and promised Chantonay that he would conduct the lad to Mass shortly. But before she 
left, Jeanne directed to the lad what the Cardinal de Ferrara called “‘a long and severe 
remonstrance” (Négociations, 136) to the effect that he was to hold his ground about 
religion. She must have made a great impression on Henri, who as late as May 19 was still 
holding out against his father despite punishment and adjuration (Arch. nat. K 1497, 
no. 33). Ultimately, however, Antoine had his way. And the Collar of St. Michael was a 
factor for him. On June 3, Chantonay was at last able to report (Arch. nat., K 1498) that 
Antoine had taken his son to Mass on June 1, and that there the lad swore fealty to the 
Catholic Church, and received as his reward the accolade and the Collar of St. Michael. 
Bordenave (op. cit., 115) supplies what seem to be further details about this very occasion 
when he says that once being forced to go to Mass, Henri fell ill; for on June 17, Chantonay 
again writes to Spain (Arch. mat. K 1498, no. 5) that the Prince of Béarn “has not yet 
attended Mass”. We have no later word on the subject. Being with his father constantly, 
the young Prince without doubt became a Catholic some time in the summer of 1562. 
Since a “reverse”? commemorated a plan actually brought to a triumphant conclusion, in 
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during his stay in Paris in May, 1562,”° negotiating for the ports of Nor- 
mandy and receiving short shrift*' from the King of Navarre, when he 
asked for safe-conduct to Orleans to see Condé. Within five months, 
however, Sidney’s father was back in France, acting as military adviser 
to Ambrose, Earl of Warwick.” He was still there when Antoine received 
the wound which shortly raised such anxious fears in the bosoms of his 
colleagues* lest Condé should succeed to his office as head of the royal 
army. Interest in Antoine was at that time greater than when Philip 
Sidney came to France ten years later, and only the medallion portrait 
of the King of Navarre struck as a companion piece to that of his wife, 
then newly dead at the Hétel de Condé* brought him back to memory. 
We do not need to suppose that either Sir Henry or his son brought back 
the jeton® to Penshurst.” Each had the interest in imprese which came 
to the man who took part in tournaments”’ and had need for a new device 





contrast to an impresa which concerned itself with a project in the future, (T. Blount, 
The Art of Making Devices, 1646, Chapter xv), our jeton, if it refers to the conversion of 
Henri de Béarn, must have been struck after he had received the Collar of St. Michael, 
and Antoine had at last found out his way. 

In this connection one should consider Cufiiga’s letter to Philip II, dated September 29, 
1572, (Arch. nat. K. 1530, no. 72) which reports the Queen Mother’s triumphant smile 
when she saw her son-in-law before the altar at the festival of the Investiture of the Order 
of St. Michael. Mariéjol (Catherine de Medici, 1920) infers that Forneron (Histoire de 
Philippe II, 1881, 1, 331) whom he cites, places Henri among the new knights. This is 
not, however, implied either by Forneron or by the despatch itself. In any event, Henri 
de Béarn, as one who had slipped back, would have been required to renew his vows. 

20 For the details of Sir Henry’s reception see d’Aumale’s Histoire de Condé, 1, 358 as well 
as Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1561-1562. 

*1 In a minute dated merely “Mai,” Antoine explained to the Queen Mother that he had 
sent Sir Henry about his business in order “to keep ambassadors from meddling in our 
affairs beyond reason.” (Fonds francais, 15876, 60). 

2 Wallace, op. cit., 21. 

3 Cf. Venetian Despatches, filza 4, f. 47 verso. 

* For Jeanne’s oval medallion portrait with the words Joanna. Regina. Navarrie, 1572 
see Delaroche, Trésor de Numismatique (1834-37), part 1, plate XXV, No. 10. For the 
companion piece bearing Antoine’s bust in profile see Mazerolle, Les Médailleurs du XV 
Siécle au Milieu de XVITe (1902-1904), m1, Plate XX, no. 389. 

*5 Cf. the reference to the “fewe promysed Medialles” extended as lure to Dametas; 
Sidney, Works, tv, 176-7. 

*6 At all events, the jeton is not there now. The present Viscount de L’Isle and Dudley 
assures me that the counter has not been at Penshurst within his memory. 

27 Sir Henry Sidney took part in the tournament held on January 3, 1551/2; cf. Feuil- 
lerat, Documents relating to the Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward VI and Queen 
Mary (1914), 56, 84. He doubtless appeared on other occasions for which there are no 
records. Cf. Astrophel and Stella, x1, the tournament sonnet, in which Philip says “from 
both sides I doe take My blood, from them that doe excell in this.” (Works, 11, 259). For 
Sidney’s own career as a runner at tilt, vide infra. 
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with every tilt. A glance at this counter would suffice. And as early as 
1573 Sir Philip was buying Ruscelli’s notable volume on imprese,?* with 
an eye to the future. 

In turning Antoine de Bourbon’s device to his personal use, Sir Philip 
seems to have made at least one alteration. A second rests upon the as- 
sumption that the compiler of Camden’s Remaines is referring to Sidney 
when he says of an unnamed person:?® 


He would either finde a way or make a way to his preferment who caused to be 
pourtrayed a hand working out a way in a craggie hill with a pickaxe and this 
woord Invenit avt Facit.*° 


The preservation of the third person in the verbs of the motto makes it 
likely that the figure of the “‘craggie hill” falls somewhere between 1562 
and 1584, the earliest date at which our portrait can have been painted. 
If Sidney was the runner who would “‘finde a way,” and he used the de- 
vice at any time reasonably close to St. Bartholomew when the anti- 
Catholic feeling was particularly strong in England, he might well have 
chosen to disguise the source by a change of corpo, and the omission of a 
word in the original motto. But by 1584,*' the connection of the device 
with Antoine de Bourbon would pretty much have passed into history 
so that in that year he could use the impresa with the original and beauti- 


8 Cf. his letter to Languet dated December 19, in Works, m1, 81. 

29 Camden, Remaines (1605), 165. 

30 A Coronet device “used on his Majesties Part in the late Warre” is included in Blount 
(op. cit., 1650 edition) as number 43. It takes the form of a hand with a sword and the 
word Aut Inveniam aut Faciam, which is robustly translated as “I’le find or make ’em 
quiet.” (!) The omission of viam here marks the source of the device as the impresa of the 
Remaines rather than that of our portrait. Interestingly enough, the motto in exactly the 
form employed by Antoine, but accompanied by the corpo of the sun shining through 
clouds, served several persons at the court of Louis XIV, including the Sun Monarch him- 
self (cf. Le Moyne, De l’Art des Devises, 1666, 80; and Menestrier, of. cit., 1, 89, 228 and 
278, as well as La Devise du Roy justifiée, 1679, 133). 

% Evidently by 1580, when (on the strength of his supposed Protestant sympathies) 
the Duc d’Anjou took over the sovereignty of the Low Countries, he felt no compunction 
in helping himself to another device of Antoine: the sun dissipating the clouds which brood 
over a sea with the word, Fovet et Discutit. (Antoine’s medal as executed by Etienne de 
Laune is shown in G. F. Hill’s Medals of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1920, and in Schlumber- 
ger-Blanchet, op. cit., 11, 69 and plate XVII). The device thus appropriated became a 
favorite of Anjou’s. He used it on medals dating from 1580 (Delaroche, op. cit., 1, 20 and 
Lucks, Sylloge numismatum, 1630, 283) to 1582 (Delaroche, of. cit., 1, 21). For the lavish 
employment of the device in the entertainment of the Duke at Antwerp in February, 1582, 
see the description of the gold and silver coins with “ ‘Chaseth and Cherisheth,’ Monsieur’s 
ordinarie posie” (Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 1825, 11, 366 ff), the shew of the 
Rhetoricians, the shew of the Elephant and the Castle, and the triumphant arch set up at 
“St. Johnsgate beaten downe the yeare before” (idem, 11, 374). Sidney was one of the 
noblemen sent by Elizabeth to escort Anjou to Antwerp at this time. 
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fully appropriate figure of the flame. At that, however, he somewhat 
modifies the form of the corpo. (See Figure 3.) He uses four green boughs 
laid parallel, and behind them, diagonally placed, four more, also green. 
For the general disposition of the boughs, and above all for the detail 
of the green wood, Sidney is indebted to the device which Politian made 
for Pietro de Medici in the previous century. Figure 4 shows the Medici 
impresa as it appears in Symeoni* with a motto to the effect that the 
flame eats out the tender pith of the green shoots. To judge by Giovio,™ 
it was an amorous impresa. What value the green boughs may have had 
to Sidney we shall see perhaps as we consider the matter of the Apollo 
Shield. 
II 


On the Apollo Shield the two panels which bear figures of the god are our 
particular concern.® The one at the right (See Figure 5) hereafter desig- 
nated as (A) shows Apollo as a god of Fire and Light. The one at the 
left (B) celebrates him as a god of Fertility. Both aspects concern natural 
forces which are not to be denied. Let us examine (A) first, reading from 
the bottom. There is (1) a figure walking over the world, bearing the sun 
in his right hand, a candle in his left,*”7 and a radiate crown upon his 


® A single bough, diagonally placed is found in Paradin, Symbola Heroica (1557) with 
Vis est ardentior intus. Boughs crossed in the form of an X and accompanied by a tinder 
box and the insignia of the Golden Fleece appear in Ruscelli (op. cit., 1566, 106) with the 
word ante ferit quam flamma miscet; boughs similarly crossed appear in Paradin (op. cit., 
52) with the word Flammescit vterque. And flaming logs, arranged camp fire fashion are 
found in an amorous impresa (Hadrianus Junius, Emblemata, 1565, no. 40). None are so 
close to Sidney’s arrangement as the Medici device. 

33 Symeoni, Dialogo dell’ mprese (Lyons, 1574), 41. 

* Daniel, translating Giovio, Worthie Tract, C11 recto, writes: 

“the son of Lorenzo, Pietro bore great Billets of greene wood, set one vpon the other, which 
seemed to cast forth flames and smoke from the fire within, signifying that his inflamed 
affection was the more vehement, for that the wood wherewith it burned, was yet greene.” 

% Certain portions of the design may be dismissed as merely conventional and stylistic. 
Such are, for instance, the three sections (only one complete) which show panoplies of 
various types. Also of no particular significance are the heads of the singularly mournful 
amorini which fill the triangular spaces between the bottom of the panels and the rim 
design. Probably conventional also is the design of the trefoil and the oak leaves which 
constitute the border. In this instance, however, it is possible that some reference is in- 
tended to the oak which crowned the victor in the Pythian games “‘because the laurel as 
yet was not.” (Metamorphoses, 1, 445; cf. Rendel Harris, The Origin of the Cult of A pollo, 
1916, 24). 

% The four islands under his feet may stand for the world in general. On the other hand 
it is possible that places sacred to Apollo are meant: Delphos, Claros, Tenedos, and Patara, 
to name his temples, with the addition of Delos if two islands are intended under his left 
foot instead of one. 

*7 Nowhere have I been able to find Apollo with a candle. Is this, perhaps, our artist’s 
inexpert or careless painting of a torch? Cartari, Le Imagini de i dei de gli antichi (1581), 




















The Impresa of the portrait, enlarged. 
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head;** unlike most Apollos he is fully, not to say cumbrously, dressed, 
and wears a shaggy pointed beard.*® Above his head, the first of a series 
of objects connected by a rod (as in Roman signa) are (2) two crossed 
vases.*® Above them, is what might be described (3) as a bird’s eye view 
of a chariot,“ surmounted by two strange creatures more like birds than 
animals. They are directly under (4) a crown of flames. And (5) a tongue 
of Light tops the whole. To examine (B) in the same way, we find our 
Apollo here (1) is like the other, vestitus and barbatus. In his left hand, he 
holds a spear® and in his right a flower.* Above his head may be descried 





121 puts a torch into one hand, and a lyre into the other. A variation is represented by the 
Apollo Leukates who has a bow in one hand and a torch in the other (A. B. Cook, Zeus, A 
Study in Ancient Religion, 1914, 348, N. 8). 

88 Cf. Metamorphoses, 1, 41-42. Following Ovid, Cartari (op. cit., 24, 26) shows Apollo 
with rays about his head, though elsewhere (469) the same authority gives him the laurel 
crown with which he appears in Peacham, Compleat Gentleman (1661) xrv, 162. Sidney 
probably knew nothing of the coins of Rhodes which show a radiate Helios (Cook, op. cit., 
ni, 1, 253-254). 

39 In line with Tibullus, who says: 

Bacchus alone and Phebus aye are young 

Though both of them have beards both white and long. 
The translation comes from the English version of Cartari by Richard Lynche, The 
Fovntaine of Ancient Fiction (1599), 29. Cf. also Natalis Comes, Mythologiae sive Expli- 
cationum fabularum libri decem (1583), Iv, x, 366. 

40 T am deeply indebted to Mr. H. M. Hake, the Director of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, who made it possible for me to examine the details of the shield when the portrait was 
out of its frame, and under a strong light and magnifying glass in his office. Only under 
such circumstances was it possible to determine the details of (A2), (B2), (B3) and (B4), 
which even the enlarged photographs which were prepared under the direction of the 
Gallery do not make clear. 

“ Sidney was probably unfamiliar with the classical method of suggesting a chariot by 
means of a single wheel with a seat poised above it (cf. the vase drawings pictured in 
Cook, op. cit., 1, 213 ff.). 

© To the left of the spear shaft (appearing as a shadowy line in the enlargement) is the 
second barb, which makes it unlikely that a shepherd’s crook was intended. Before I saw 
this detail under the glass I thought there might be a reference here te Apollo who “learned 
to bee Admetas heardeman”’ what time he “became a Shepeherd for love” (Sidney, Works, 
mt, 387). Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 11, 677 and Tibullus Elegiae 11, 3, 11. 

If the object in Apollo’s left hand were the baculum silvestre, this “flower” might be 
explained as the “splendid staff of riches and wealth” given by the god to Hermes (Hesiod, 
Homeric Hymns, translated by Evelyn-White, 1914, 526); for the gift is described as “of 
pure gold, with three branches.” However, Hesiod elsewhere calls it a “‘staff,’’ and Apol- 
lodorus (The Library, translated by Sir James Frazer, 1921, m, 11), a “golden wand.” And 
whatever else our god may be holding in his left hand it is clearly not a staff! 

In appearance, the “flower” is not dissimilar to the lotiform lightning fork of late 
Assyrian art which makes its appearance as the Greek thunderbolt on vases of Ionia 
(Cook, of. cit., 1, 1, 771). Since Fire in general was often regarded by the ancients as a 
flower (idem) and the Sun was associated with the Lotos in Egyptian religion, it is not 
remarkable that the lotiform lightning fork becomes associated with the Fire God. Pindar 
speaks of the “ruddy lightning” (Olympia, 1x, 6). 
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the beginning of such a signa line as we saw in A. Immediately above it 
are two vases (2), the second and smaller visible under the magnifying 
lens as a gray blur.“* Above them the signa line is continued into some- 
thing probably intended for a basket with handles (3) out of which there 
grows (4) a branching object (tree? bush?). In neither (A) nor (B) have 
we the Apollo of classical convention, young“ and lovely, with his lyre, 

i his arrows, his chariot of four horses. Where does this Apollo come from? 
hh Ultimately he derives from a description in the pseudo-Lucian De dea 
it Syria to which, some two and a half centuries later, Macrobius in his 
iB’, Saturnalia made certain additions. Lucian® says of the image at Hierop- 
olis: 
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nt Behind the throne stands an effigy of Apollo of an unusual character. All other 

i sculptors think of Apollo as a youth, and represent him in the flower of his age. 

These artificers alone exhibit the Apollo of their statuary as bearded. They jus- 

tify their action, and criticize the Greeks and others who set up Apollo as a boy 

pe and appease him in that guise. Their reason is that it is a mark of ignorance to 

assign imperfect forms to the gods, and they look on youth as imperfection. They 

| t have also introduced another strange novelty in sculpture: they and they alone 

HS represent Apollo as clothed.” 
+ 
ti 










b The statue which Macrobius describes is probably a later one*’ of the 
T same divinity :** 





The natives of Hieropolis, Assyrians by race, comprise all the powers and virtues 
of the sun under the form of a single bearded image, which they call Apollo. His 







.¢ : face is represented as having a pointed beard [(A1) and (B1)]; and a basket 
rt (calathus) [(B3)] projects over his head. His image is adorned with a breast-plate 
if [(A1)]. The right hand holds a spear [(B1)] and on it stands a small statuette of 
| Victory. The left stretches out a flower [(B2)]. A Gorgon-headed aegis fringed 
i with snakes passes over his shoulders and clothes his shoulder-blades. The eagles 





beside him [(A1?), to the right of the candle] look as if they were flying. Before 
2 his feet is a female form, to right and left of which are statues of women: these 
are surrounded by the twisted coil of a snake. The beard below his chin signifies 










#8 The contour is nevertheless clear in enlarged photographs of this section. Unfortu- 
nately the outline of the smaller vase is not evident in figure 5 accompanying this paper. 

“ Cf. Cartari’s statement that “the auncients shaped [him] with a very youthfull eoun- 
tenance, beardlesse and young-yeard” (tr. Lynche, 28). Natalis Comes (op. cit., 4, x, 356) 
calls him iuvenis semper. 

46 Harmon, whose translation in the Loeb Classical Library (1925), Lucian’s Works, 
Iv, 339 ff. is cast into the English of Mandeville by way of suggesting to the modern 
{ reader the antique sound of Ionic Greek to the Attic ear, holds that the work is indeed 
i that of Lucian. 

i “ The translation is by Herbert A. Strong, The Syrian Goddess (1913) 74 ff. 
47 Harmon, op. cit., 1v, 391; and John Garstang in Strong, op. cit., 75 N. 

48 Saturnalia, 1, 17; in the edition of In Somnium Scipionis and the Saturnalia issued at 

Lyons in 1560, pp. 261-2. 
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that rays are shot downwards on to the earth. The golden basket rising aloft 
[(B3)] indicates the apex of the upper air from which the sun is supposed to de- 
rive his substance. The representation of a spear and a breast-plate adds a resem- 
blance to Mars whom I shall subsequently prove to be one with the sun. The 
Victory testifies that all things are subject to the power of this luminary. The 
flower bears witness [(B1)] to the bloom of those things which are sown, gen- 
erated, cherished, nurtured, and matured by the said deity. The female form 
stands for the earth on which the sun is shining from above: the other two statues 
of women enclosed in their circle signify matter and nature regarded as fellow- 
servants. The snake shows the sinuous course of the luminary. The eagles 
[(A1? 3?)] whose swift flight is high over all else, point to the altitude of the sun. 
A Gorgon-vest is added because Minerva whom tradition takes to be the rightful 
owner of this garb is the Virtue of the Sun. Porphyrius too asserts that Minerva 
is the sun’s virtue, which furnishes the minds of men with wisdom. Indeed that 
is why this goddess is said to have sprung from the head of Jupiter, in other 
words, to have arisen in the topmost portion of the upper air where the sun 
originated.*® 


The details which Sidney eschews here are interesting. The Victory he 
doubtless associated with Zeus; the Gorgon-vest with Minerva. Hence 
he rules them out.®® The Snake and the female figures are eliminated be- 
cause in the limited space of (B) devoted to fertility figures, there is al- 
ready the flower, the blossoming calathus, and the urnulae® all of which 
body forth the concept. Sidney was of course familiar with the thesis of 
Macrobius™ that there was but one God “express[ed] . . . by examples 
of the Daysonne,’’* to quote from his own translation, The Trewnes of 
Christian Religion. For his shield, however, he culls only such details as 
suggest Light, Fire, and Fertility.™ 


“9 Cook, op. cit., 1, 585. 

50 But because of their connection with the altitude of the sun, the eagles, ordinarily 
associated with Zeus, are retained. 

51 Vide infra. 

52 He expresses it in the title of this very Chapter 17: “Omnes Deos referri ad Solem. Et 
quod ex variis Apollinis ostendatur nominibus, ipsum eundem esse Deum quem Solem 
dicimus.”” He expatiates upon the idea in the next six chapters. 

58 Works, m1, 365. The passage occurs in the section of the translation assigned by 
Feuillerat to Sidney (zbid., m1, ix). 

54 Giordano Bruno has an interesting passage on “the principal God Apollo, who with 
his own and not a borrowed splendour, sends his darts, that is his rays, so many and from 
such innumerable points, which are all the species of things which are indications of Divine 
goodness: intelligence, beauty, and wisdom, according to various degrees from the simple 
comprehension to the becoming heroic enthusiasts.” The words come from Gli Heroici 
Furori (translated by L. Williams, The Heroic Enthusiasts, London 1887, 1, 37). In this 
book which was dedicated to Sidney in 1585, Bruno makes use of imprese to explain 
philosophical concepts. Elsewhere he speaks of the “universall Apollo” (op. cit., 1, 72). It 
would be interesting to connect this Apollo of Bruno’s “high emprise”’ (0p. cit., 1, 79) with 
the undertaking of Sidney which is hinted at in Inveniam Viam Aut Faciam. 
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The descriptions of Lucian and Macrobius our poet took, not from the 
writers themselves, but from Vincenzo Cartari’s Le Imagini de i dei de gli 
antiche, which was first printed in 1556, and included in late editions, as 
that of 1581, pictures which Sidney may have found it convenient to 
turn over to his artist. In Cartari he found, also faithfully copied out in 
full, the account of the Quattuor Vrnulae from Martianus Capella’s fifth 
century in De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii.*™ Capella explains the vicis- 
situdes of time, climate (and the plague!) by four vessels. The first is 
made from iron, and from it rushes flame; its name is Vertex Mulciferi, 
the igneous whirlwind of Vulcan, worker in Fire. The second is a silver 
vessel from which comes the lovely Light of sun, moon, and stars; its 
name is Risum Jovis, the smile of Jove. The third is of a livid leaden stuff, 
and it contains the frost, the cold, the huddled snow of winter; its name 
is Exitium Saturnis, the Destruction of Saturn. To the fourth, made of 
translucent glass which shimmers like sea water, and contains the germs 
of all shooting things, is given the name Ubera Iunonis, the Fertility of 
Juno. In the light of this passage we see that the “‘vases” of (A2) are 
clearly the Vertex Mulciferi and the Risum Jovis. The other two, the 
leaden urn of winter and the Ubera Junonis are to be seen in (B2), where 
the foggily shadowed vessel*** represents the first, and the robustly drawn 
vase, its mouth raining odors on Apollo’s head, the second. In the Sid- 
neian design, the last pair reénforces the concept of the Spear and Flower 
in (B1), the idea of the sun which fovet et discutit,®” chases and cherishes,” 
is blight and beneficence in the same scheme of Nature.5* The somewhat 
puzzling interference of (B2), between (B1) and the calathus of (B3), is 
explained by the practical problem of the artist, who was under the ne- 
cessity of using the relatively large area immediately above Apollo’s 


55 The British Museum Catalogue lists 8 of the 12 Italian editions, a French translation 
by Verdier (Lyons, 1581), a German translation (Frankfort, 1692) and 3 Latin versions. 

56 In the Latin version of 1581, the Macrobian Apollo is illustrated on p. 52 and the four 
urns appear on p. 56. The Italian editions, two of which were issued in the same year at 
Lyons alone, make use of the same pictures. It is interesting to see that whereas Capella 
states clearly that the contents of the vrnulae are not visible to the eye, Cartari’s illustrator 
shows flame gushing furiously from the Vertex, sun, moon, and stars amiably poised over 
the top of the Risum, etc. Lynche’s English translation has no pictures. 

Se In the edition of the Satyricon issued by Plantin with the notes of Grotius (1599), 
book I. p. 7. 

57 Cf. Lynche, op. cit., 42: “Out of these vessels, sometimes from one and sometimes from 
the other, would [Apollo] call such working virtues as thereby men here below received 
their health and life, or their diseases and death.” Thus are produced “a general! healthi- 
nesse and euerease”’ (of. cit., 43) or “noisome vnsoundnesse and infirmities.” In Cartari’s 
Italian edition of 1566, the passage occurs on xixb-xxa. 

58 Cartari accounts for the crow and the swan, both sacred to Apollo, by saying that 
they typify Darkness and Day, or the world without sun, and with it. 
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head for his vases in (B), as he had done in the (A) panel. But to show 
that the calathus really belongs on Apollo’s head, he starts his signa line 
there, and so achieves the necessary connection between the god and his 
basket! The calathus is not very satisfactorily drawn, but the two han- 
dles (taken over from Cartari’s picture)® are clear. The branching object 
at the top of the basket would appear to be some sort of an original sym- 
bol of Growth,*® clinching the whole idea of Fertility, and crowning it, 
as the lambent flame crowns the concept of Fire and Light. 

One point remains to be considered, the queer creatures which sur- 
mount the chariot (A3). There are three possibilities. They may be in- 
tended for horses, for though a team of four is usually assigned to Apollo, 
evidence exists for the use of two.®° They may be the eagles described by 
Macrobius. But in all likelihood they are the griffins which ‘‘show Apollo 
as an earthly deity” according to Porphyrios, who is quoted by Servius 
in his commentary on Virgil.®' Claudian’s couplet® which speaks of 
Apollo returning “from Scythian climes to his Delphic tripod, guiding 
thither his yoked griffins,’ is given by Bolzanus in his great Hiero- 
glyphica,* a favorite volume in the Renaissance, and referred to by 
Natalis Comes,® so that the information was available to people who 
read handbooks® as well as classic originals. Griffins they probably are.*” 
In considering the design of the shield, we must realize that the artist 


59 Perhaps there is some affinity here with the Tree of the Sun. A tilt in which Callophisus 
{the Earl of Arundel] and the “Redd Knight” (Sir William Drury] were challengers had 
among the defenders a nameless participant who called himself The Knight of the Tree of 
the Sonne, and issued to Drury a challenge which has been preserved among the Lands- 
downe MSS. (99, f. 259, 96). The title hints at a concept which may figure here in (B3). 
The date of the tilt in question is probably 1581; but cf. E. K. Chambers in Malone So- 
ciety Collections 1, 2, 181. 

6 Martial, Epigramma vim, 21, 7 gives their names, Xanthus and Aethon; the scholiast 
of Euripides’ Phoenissae also has two but calls them Adyurwy and d4wv. Illustrations 
which show two are to be seen in Geoffrey Tory’s Champfleury (1529) at p. 74 in the 
Grolier Club reprint; in Alciati, Emblemi (1589), Lv and Lvi at pages 222 and 225; and in 
Lebei-Batillus, Emblemi (1596), 11, at 92 recto. 

& Commentary on Fclogue v, 66. 

® Panegyric on the Sixth Consulship of Honorius; in the Works as translated by Platnauer 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1922), 1, 76. 

® For Sidney’s knowledge of Claudian’s De Torpedine, see my article in Studies in 
Philology xxvm, 168. 

“ Bolzanus, Hieroglyphica (1567), 168 A. 

® Op. cit., Iv, x, 365. 

% Cf. also such a compendium as Ferro’s Teatro d’Imprese (1623), 1, 653. 

87 They scarcely resemble ravens (sacred to Apollo from the time of Martianus Capella, 
cf. Bolzanus, op. cit., 169C and Natalis Comes, op. cit., tv, x, 365) any more than they do 
the sparrow hawk (Cartari’s sparviere uccello, associated with Apollo by Homer) or the 
cock given to Apollo by Pausanias (Bolzanus, of. cit., 173A and Cartari, 1566, xvid). 
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who worked it out was, in all probability, a different person from the 
painter of this particular portrait. So far as we can adduce evidence from 
the quality of his skill, the material of the shield and the headgear of like 
pattern is the same. I am inclined to fix the material as steel, colored and 
gilded,** and to define the “artist” as an armorer.*® Such an assumption” 
accounts for the extraordinary poise of Sir Philip’s left hand, which seems 
to rest on rather than to grasp the plumed headgear, as it would a velvet 
cap. Further, in a tilt, the impresa would be carried in one of two places: 
either on a display shield,” or on such a scarf” as Sidney wears. The 
number of letter spaces demanded by Sidney’s motto is twenty-five, 
rather too many, I think, for legibility on a scarf.” It seems more likely 
therefore, that as originally borne, the words were inscribed on a shield.” 
Now the only place possible on this particular shield would be the area 
of the boss. There, with all the detail of the Apollo design contending 


68 In the tilt of the Four Foster Children of Desire, given on May 15, 1581, Philip wore 
“armor part blewe, the rest gilt & engrauen’”’; cf. Henry Goldwell, A briefe declaratié of the 
shewes etc. (1581) A vj verso. In his Will, Sidney left his “best gilded Armour’’ to his “very 
good Friend, Sir William Russell.” (Works, m1, 373). 

69 Perhaps the man responsible for the cuirasse and bragonniére which the stiffness of the 
torso suggests that Sir Philip is wearing under his satin mandillion. Almost identical is 
the bodice line in the armor portrait of Sir James Scudamore painted in 1619 and repro- 
duced as Fig. 96 in Bashford Dean’s Collection of Arms and Armor in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (1930). The likeness between the bodices in the two pictures is the more 
interesting as Sir James wears a suit of armor made for him at Greenwich about 1585 
(Dean, op. cit., 18) and our portrait belongs, as we shall see in the next section, to 1584 or 
1585. 

70 Since plumes fitted into a holder in the back of the helmet just above the couvrenuque, 
we are looking at the top or bowl of the casque, just above the visor. In this area, vertical 
designs were often employed, parallel to the line of the crest (cf. both the Scudamore suits 
in the Metropolitan, illustrated figs. 93 and 94 in Dean, op. cit., as well as the Hilliard’s 
well known miniature of George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in tilting gear). An effect 
not unlike that of the alternating bands on the Sidney headgear may be seen in the casque 
of the Duke of Sessa (1560) where there are three panels done in relief and two most 
elaborately chased (Dean, op. cit., fig. 80). 

™ Camden’s Remaines tell us that the Earl of Essex so carried his mourning motto, 
Par Nulla Figura Dolori, on an occasion which, thanks to Peele’s Polyhymnia, we may 
date as November 17, 1590 at a time when Essex was in mourning for Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, his father-in-law who had died the preceding April. 

™ Sidney’s motto in the tilt of May 15, 1581, Sic Nos Non Nobis was carried on the 
scarves of attendant gentlemen. Cf. Goldwell, loc. cit. The words covered eighteen letter 
spaces, which must have represented about the maximum for legibility. As Goldwell speci- 
fies that the legend was upon the breast as well as upon the back of each man, I am inclined 
to think that the motto was divided. On the significance of this device see my paper in 
Philological Quarterly, x, 160-162. 

7 Von Wedel, who in 1584 visited Whitehall and saw the shields there, says that they 
bore “fine mottoes” (cf. Von Klarwill, Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners, Brentano’s 
1928, 320). 
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against it, the legend would hardly be effective. Advertising in the tilt- 
yard must have employed the methods of our billboards, big letters and 
large figures. Besides, the shields used in the parade were later put up in 
the Shield Gallery at Whitehall, and, according to Hentzner® and 
Aubrey,” were of paper or cardboard. Our particular shield has a nice 
consonance of design both within itself and in relation to the helmet 
which hardly suggests the temporary occasion of a paper targe. A final 
reason for assuming that this is a real shield is that since the impresa in 
a portrait was automatically relegated to an upper corner,” a display 
shield would be utterly without point. Of course it is always possible that 
in order to make his device more harmoniously impressive in a portrait 
destined for posterity, Sidney worked out with his artist an Apollo de- 
sign for a purely imaginary shield and helmet. Otherwise, however, we 
seem to be safe in taking helmet and shield as parts of the equipment” 
in which Sidney actually met his tiltyard foe. In any event, the careful 
circumstantiality with which the pattern is pictured indicates that the 
observer of the portrait is expected to study it out, so that the artist, 
whoever he may be, “worcketh ynoughe with a small help, for the Rev- 
eling.”’ 


III 


Because an impresa conveyed “by some couert meane’’’® the “‘most 


™ Peacham, who particularly admired the Sidney devices in the Shield Gallery, intended 
to publish all the imprese there represented, but was dissuaded by the “charge” (cf. op. 
cit., chap. xvmmt). Though the devices had disappeared by 1660, the gallery was still known 
as the Shield Gallery. Pepys mentions it in his Diary, sub June 22 and September 3 of that 
year. 

% Hentzner, Travels (1757), 29, says that the devices were “on paper, cut in the shape 
of Shields, with Mottoes.”” Manningham gives a number of the mottoes (Diary, published 
by the Camden Society, 1868, 3-5). 

% Aubrey, Wiltshire, 88 N. (quoted Chambers, Elizabethan Drama, 1, 143 N) says that a 
similar collection hung at Wilton, the home of Sidney’s sister, adding that these shields 
were “of pastboard painted with devices and emblems which was very pretty and in- 
genious.” 

™ Cf. the device portrait of the Countess of Pembroke in the National Portrait Gallery 
(no. 64), assigned to Gheeraedts. There the posy wreath and “No Spring till now” appear 
in the upper right hand section of the canvas. 

78 Rarely was all of the armor worn in the parade of the lists. It followed the knight on 
sumpter horses, and was donned just before he went into the yard for the running. (Vis- 
count Dillon, Tilting in Tudor Times, 1906, 15). The Scudamore portrait (Dean, op. cit.), 
shows Sir James in full armor with the exception of gauntlets and plumed helmet; the 
“scarf of his colours” is in place, and he holds the huge tilting lance. He is practically ready 
to run, whereas Sidney is in costume for the parade except that, for the artistic reasons ex- 
plained above, he does not carry his display shield. It should be noted that Sidney holds, 
not a seven-foot lance, but one of the shorter “tilting staves.” 

” Daniel, op. cit., H iiij recto; the story follows of the false diamond and the false lover, 
with a meaning so completely covert that one marvels it was ever guessed. 
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secret designs’’®® regarding an enterprise which its bearer had in his 
“firme & constat intent,’’* the circumstances back of its assumption in a 
given case are as important™ as they are occasionally difficult to deter- 
mine. In the present instance, though the portrait bears no date, we can 
arrive at one by determining the age of the subject. The authorities of the 
National Portrait Gallery fix Sidney’s years here as about thirty. This 
conclusion both Mr. Hake and his Assistant, Mr. Adams, arrived at with- 
out comparing the portrait with the picture of Sidney which prefaces the 


80 So writes the Mareschal de Tavannes in his Mémoires (1657), 62. He speaks of imprese 
as “obscurement interpretez a diuers sens, intelligibles ou couuerts, selon la fantasie des 
autheurs.” 

% Daniel, op. cit., Avt. Cf. also Estienne, L’Art de Faire les Devises (1645), 27 and P. 
Menestrier, La Science et L’Art des Devises (1686) 14. 

® Because of this, the Italian imprese books by Giovio, Contile, and Ruscelli provide 
biographical explanations of great interest. Camden (Remaines, 158) gives his devices 
apologetically “without commenting vpon them as the Italians use,”’ though he endeavors 
to supply an occasional clue. In our inability to match circumstance and impresa lies the 
secret of our dismissing these devices as learned “‘fripperies of the tiltyard.”’ In determining 
their value we shall be much safer if we accept the estimate of the Renaissance. Nicholas 
Whyte, sent to Tutbury to observe the imprese which Mary Queen of Scots was busily 
embroidering, wrote anxiously back to Cecil: “I notice this sentence [en may fin est mon 
commencement, employed with a Phoenix] which is a riddle I understand not. “Considering 
that the Phoenix was Elizabeth’s favorite badge, he might well have wondered; and though 
the device really belonged to Mary’s mother (the only difference being that the French- 
woman wrote gift for est), Cecil knew enough of covert ways to look below the surface. 
Again, one of Mary’s early biographers, William Stranguage, admits that she was removed 
from the jurisdiction of the Earl of Shrewsbury because “suspicions were laid hold on, as 
if the plot of getting her libertie had beene begun, out of certaine Emblemes sent by some 
unto her. Those were Argus with many eyes lulled asleepe by Mercury . . . with this little 
sentence ELOQIUM TOT LUMINA CLAUusIT. Another was Mercury striking off the head of 
Argus keeping Jo. A graft or cyon engrafted in a stocke and bounde with bands, +et flour- 
ishing and written about it, PER VINCULA CRESCO.” (Historie of the Life and Death of Mary 
Stuart, 1624, 158). No wonder that with such exciting possibilities as these, Drun»mond 
wrote to Ben Jonson on July 1, 1619, a full list of a score of imprese embroidered on Mary’s 
bed at Tutbury Castle. Even after her death, her devices continued to get people into 
trouble. Historians have been puzzled over the introduction of an “emblem” into the trial 
of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, on April 14, 1589. The account in State Trials (London 
1730, 1, 156) runs as follows: “There was a Picture shewed that was found in my Lord’s 
Trunk wherein was painted a Hand bitten with a Serpent shaking the Serpent into the 
Fire about which was written the Poesie Quis contra nos? On the other side was painted a 
Lion Rampant with his Chops all bloody with this Poesie Tamen Leo.” The serpent may 
be understandable in the light of poor mad John Somerville’s announcement on October 25, 
1583 that he was going to London to shoot the Queen through with his dagg, for she was 

“a serpent and a viper” (he was condemned to death on December 16). But the Lion with 
Tamen Leo I have found among the devices of Mary Queen of Scots, for whose sake, 
Arundel’s father, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, met his death. The Scottish Queen used the 
corpo of a Lioness with a Whelp and the motto Unum quidem sed leonum (Palisser, op. cit., 
236). 
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The Shield of the Portrait enlarged. 
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Lant Funeral Roll (see Figure 6). The date of Lant’s drawing (1587) sug- 
gests that it was done, possibly as Sidney’s body lay in state in the 
Minories® 
“‘vnder a martiall hearse, three months or more.’’* 

At all events, the details of the field coat, the Phoenix badge which marks 
him“as an officer of the Queen, as well as the comparatively heavy beard 
and mustache, indicate an attempt to show Sir Philip in his habit as he 
died at Arnheim in October, 1586, practically, but not quite, thirty-two. 
A comparison of the drawing with our portrait suggests that between the 
two there is a difference of at most two years. The impresa portrait may, 
therefore, be dated in 1584 at the earliest, surely no later than 1585. 

Although the records of tournaments in Elizabeth’s reign are far from 
complete, there exists evidence of two tilts held late in 1584. The first and 
the more elaborate took place on the Queen’s Day, November 17, at 
Whitehall, from noon until five, when “my Lord Lester, the Queen’s 
Master of the Horse, bade the knights cease from combat.’ The Ger- 
man, Von Wedel, furnishing our only account of the affair writes thus of 
the parade: 


Every knight taking part in the tournament had dressed himself and his attend- 
ants in particular colours, although none of the underlings rode into the lists with 
the knights, but walked beside them on either side. Some of the knights had 
bedizened themselves and their train like savages; some like the natives of 
Ireland®’ with their hair streaming like woman’s down to their girdles. Some 
had crescent moons upon their heads; some came into the lists with their horses 
caparisoned like elephants; some came driving, their carriage drawn by people 


% The Vicar of Trinity Minories and St. Botolph Aldgate, the Rev. J. F. Marr, tells me 
of an interesting local tradition to the effect that the body was kept in Trinity Minories 
(part of a monastic precinct, and sanctuary) in order to prevent its seizure by creditors of 
the Sidney family. It should be remembered, however, that from July 21, 1585 Sidney was 
Joint Master of Ordnance with his uncle, the Earl of Warwick, and that the Office of the 
Ordnance occupied a number of the buildings once tenanted by the Sorores minores in- 
clusae, the Clares who gave their name to the present Minories Street. 

™ B. W.’s Commemoration, an appendage to Whetstone’s Elegy (1587). The poem, which 
is rare, is quoted in full by E. M. Tomlinson, History of the Minories (1907), 126 ff. 

*§ Von Wedel’s narrative in Von Klarwill, op. cit., 332. 

% The “salvage man,” of whom Welsford finds trace as early as 1208 (The Court Masque, 
1927, 81 N), was a favorite figure in masques and shews for centuries. Hall’s Chronicle, 
passim, testifies to his popularity in the revels under Henry VIII. More recently, the 
Hombre Salvagio had appeared at Kenilworth in 1575 (Nichols, op. cit., 1, 492) and at 
Hawstead in 1578 (idem m1, 115 N). 

87 “Trishmen” had enlivened the revels of 1557, at Christmas; cf. Feuillerat, Documents 
relating to the Revels at Court in the Time of King Ed. VI and Queen Mary (1914), 48, 183. 
For gentlemen in female wigs, cf. the appearance of Eve in the tilt of May, 1581 (Goldwell, 
op. cit., B2 verso). 
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most oddly attired. . . . All these carriages were oddly and peculiarly fitted up, 
but all the knights had their horses with them, and being ready accoutred for the 
fight mounted their steeds.”* Some of them, however, were dressed like horsemen 
and bravely decked out. If any failed to take part in the tournament, it cost him 
some thousands of crowns, willy-nilly.** 


The only knights specifically named are the “Earl of Oxenfort”’ and the 
“Earl of Arrendel.’”’® But if Von Wedel is correct about the fine imposed 
upon those who did not participate, we may be reasonably sure that Sir 
Philip, perennially poor, was among those who performed! Seriously, 
Sidney was too good a courtier to fail in an opportunity to do honor to 
the Queen, as on this, the anniversary of her accession. He was almost 
surely among the knights “‘dressed like horsemen and bravely decked 
out.” Less than three weeks later while ‘the tiltyard and stand were still 
available’’*®* we have proof that Sidney was one of the married men who 
contended against the bachelors. This second contest was ‘‘much fiercer 
and grimmer’’® and lasted “till nightfall,” since each competitor “would 
fain win the prize.’’*® Sir Philip’s name appears in the Heralds’ list pre- 
served in the Bodleian.*® No account has come down to us of any run- 
ning” early in 1585, either on Twelfth Day® or at Shrovetide,® but the 
fact has no probative value in view of the paucity of tilting records. 
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88 Von Klarwill, op. cit., 331. 

8 Idem, 335. 

%° The heading of the list (given here in full since to the best of my knowledge it has 
never been printed) makes it clear that Von Wedel was mistaken in fixing the number of 
knights on each side as twelve (Von Klarwill, op. cit., 335). 

Hastiludim apud Westm die solis. 6. Decembris. 1584. 
coram Regina, inter Nuptos decem et tot Caelibes. 










Therle of Cumberland Thomas Radcliff 
Lord Thomas Howard Thomas Knyvet 
Lord Wiloghby Edward Poyntz 
S' Philippe Sidney Foulke Greville 
oe Willm Knolles Edward Denny 
e Robert Sidney Henry Bronkard 
Anthony Cooke Henry Nowell q 
George Giffard John Tyrell 
Robert Knowles Rauf Bowes 


Ashmole MS. 845, f. 168 
% The fact that Sidney took part in this “extra”? running on December 6 indicates that 
he would omit none of the regular tilts. His prowess seems to have been notable. Church- 
yard’s Epitaph (1587), reprinted in Butler’s Sidneiana (1837), 38, says that he 
Ranne faire at Tilt, like Mars his Sonne with couched Launce on best 
And good report of people wonne, that passed all the rest. 
And in John Philip’s Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney (1587) published in the same 
collection (p. 26), the dead hero is made to speak as follows: 
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Looking over the public events™ of 1584 and 1585 for some clue to the 
project which is so vigorously announced by Jnveniam Viam Aut Faciam, 
one is struck by the danger and tension life must have represented at 
the time; by that, and by the increasing importance of the réle played 
by young Sidney. To read of Mendoza’s withdrawal (January 19, 1584), 
of Throckmorton’s trial (May 21)® and death (July 10), of the removal 
of Shrewsbury*** as Mary Queen of Scots’ guardian (April), of the pass- 
ing of Alencon (May 31) and the assassination of Orange (June 29); and 
then to come upon signs of Sidney’s oversight of the works at Dover and 
elsewhere® (June), or to examine his instructions®’ issued in the next 
month, for condoling on the death of Alencon, even as he had the more 
important diplomatic duty of discovering what Henri III had in mind 





In marshall feates I settled my delight 
The stately steede I did bestride with ioy, 

At tilt and turney oft I tride my might, 
In these exploits I neuer felt annoy. 

My worthie friendes in armes did oft imploy 
Themselues with me to breake the shivering speare, 
And now my want they wail with many a teare. 

For Sidney’s own references to tilting, see Works, 11, 258-9, 263, m1, 127, 123. 

% Announced for Twelfth Day but postponed to January 22 was the Callophisus tilt of 
1580/01; cf. Cal. Salisbury MSS., xin, 119; Feuillerat’s Documents of the Revels under 
Elisabeth (1908), 337; and Segar, Booke of Honor and Arms (1590), 95. 

%8 In 1570, there had been three days of tilting during this season; cf. Ashmole MS. 837, 
f. 245, Holinshed’s Chronicle (1808), 1v, 259, Stowe’s Chronicle (1580), 1151 and Segar, 
op. cit., 94. 

A suggestion that there may have been a Shrovetide tilt in 1585 is found in the Belvoir 
MSS., 1, 160 in the letter of T. Screwen to the Earl of Rutland: “the Earl of Warwick and 
Sir Philip Sidney seemed jealous that you had lent your horse to the Earl of Cumberland.” 
On the other hand Screwen may have had in mind Cumberland’s participation in the race 
for the Golden Bell offered annually by the Earl of Pembroke. (Cf. Aubrey, Wiltshire, 
loc. cit.). 

* His personal affairs, unconnected with political events, may be ruled out as unlikely: 
his brother Robert married on September 23, 1584; his three-year old niece, Katherine 
Herbert, died on October 15, and his nephew and namesake, Philip Herbert was born on 
October 16 in the same year; Sidney’s own little daughter Elizabeth was born, possibly as 
early as September, 1585 (Fox-Bourne, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1891, 471) and christened 
on November 20, two days after Sidney had reached Flushing. The fact of Sidney’s mar- 
triage on September 21, 1583, enables us, further, to exclude the likelihood of a love 
impresa. 

%5 Sidney was presumably in London at the time as he writes from Court on May 23 in 
acceptance of Temple’s book. (Works, m1, 145). 

%« Cf. Sidney’s letter on this point sub December 20, 1583, Works, ut, 144. 

% State Papers Domestic Elizabeth, cLxx1. Wallace says that Sidney took a great part in 
the reénforcement of various fortifications “‘whether as an officer of the Ordnance or as the 
representative of his father-in-law does not appear” (op. cit., 306). 

” Preserved in MS. Cotton Galba E v1, f. 241 (July 8). 
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to do in the Low Countries; this is to see the relation of cause and effect. 
If we remember that Dr. Parry, who was executed on March 2, 1585, for 
plotting Elizabeth’s death, sat with Sidney in the Parliament which con- 
vened on November 23 of the previous year;** and that Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, who was arrested on April 14, 1585 and tried for treason, 
was Sidney’s companion in more than one tilt,*® we shall realize some- 
thing of the political menace of Rome as it appeared to Sir Philip. Specif- 
ically the danger emanated from Philip of Spain.*** The quarters from 
which Sidney most feared it in 1585 we may gather from his bold dis- 
course to Elizabeth on the risk involved in cheese-paring when it came 
to national defenses,!° his careful following of the complex situation in 
Scotland,!™ his willingness to take five hundred foot soldiers into the 
Low Countries,'™ his eagerness for the command of Flushing!“and above 
all, in his plan for colonization and plunder in America. 

This last plan, which I am suggesting as the clue to the impresa, may 
have ripened in the Protestant panic of 1584 and 1585, but it sent its 
roots down to ideas with which Sidney had been busy during the entire 
period of his mature thought. From 1577, when he returned to England 
after his mission to the German princes, “his absorbing interest,” says 
Wallace, ‘‘was in the cause of continental Protestantism, with which he 
believed the welfare of England was bound up.’ This ideal ultimately 
became fused with a passionate desire to prove his own worth in a way 
which should serve his country, and with an increasing preoccupation 
with America. 

Originally his interest in the new world was, in the frank phrase of 
Languet, only part of “‘the cursed hunger for gold.’ Beginning with 


%8 Parry, who had been in the government secret service since June, 1580 (Read, Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham, 1925, 11, 399) had played the spy in England since January, 1584. 
Immediately after Edmund Neville’s disclosures the doctor was sent to the house in Seeth- 
ing Lane which Walsingham shared with Sir Philip. There Parry spent the night on Febru- 
ary 8, 1585 under surveillance (Read, op. cit., 11, 404). 

%° On January 22, May 15 and 16, and November 17, 1581. 

9% Though early suspicions had concerned Henry III also (Works, m1, 144, Sidney to 
Rutland), distrust centered finally on Philip and Guise. 

106 State Papers Domestic Elizabeth, Sidney to Lord Burleigh, sub May 15, 1585. 

101 For Sidney’s connection with Scotland in 1585, see Wallace, op. cit., 320-323. 

1@ Belvoir MSS. Lord Talbot to the Earl of Shrewsbury, July 14, 1585. 

103 Walsingham regarded the appointment as settled, to judge by his letter of August 26, 
in the Hamilton Papers. It is now known, however, that there was a first plan to give 
Thomas Cecil the governorship of Flushing and assign Sidney to Brill (cf. Wallace, op. cit., 
332 N). 

14 Wallace, op. cit., 183. 

105 Langueti Epistolae (1633), 176-178; the letter is in reply to Sidney’s of October 10, 
1577 which will be found in Works, m1, 116. 
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the first in 1576, he was a share-holder in all of Frobisher’s voyages.’ 
And when he writes to his brother Robin about Drake’s return in 1580, 
it is to say:!°? “I know not the seacreat poyntes, but about the world he 
hath bene, and rich he is returned.’’’* But even when he had gloated over 
rich returns back in 1577, it had been with the idea that “‘this is a matter 
of great importance calculated to be, in the future, of great profit to 
True Religion.””!°** In 1578 he is again meditating “some Indian pro- 
ject.””4°® And by 1581 we find that he had possessed himself, by grant duly 
enrolled in Chancery,!° of a right to “‘discover, search, find out, view, 
and inhabit certain parts of America.’ In this he was probably titular 
subpatentee™ under Sir Humphrey Gilbert," to whom the Queen had 
in 1578" given the first of all patents to lands in America. Two years 
later Sidney’s relinquishment of all or part of his holdings’ to George 
Peckham had the excellent motivation of his coming marriage and the 
speedy expiration of the original patent, which was good for only six 
years. However, in 1584, Sidney was already writing to Stafford that he 
was “haulf perswaded to enter the journey of Sir Humphry Gilbert very 
eagerli”"* and that, when knowing that the voyage had cost Gilbert his 
life. Already he had received the dedication of Hakluyt’s first book"’ and 


10 Frobisher was a favorite of the Earl of Warwick. In his first expedition, Sidney’s 
share amounted to £25 (Bourne, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1891, 153); in the second he 
ventured to the amount of £50 and persuaded his sister to invest as well; in the third, he 
not only increased his own stake a third, but advised her to do the same (idem. 156). The 
fact that as late as April, 1579, Sidney’s name appeared on the list of those who had not 
yet completed payment of their subscriptions to the Frobisher ventures, indicates a lack 
of money rather than a diminution of enthusiasm (Wallace, op. cit., 196). 

107 Works, m1, 133. 

108 My italics. 

108 Letter to Languet in Works, mm, 117. 

109 Cf. Sidney’s letter to Languet sub March 10, 1578 (Works, mt, 121). On this point see 
Bourne’s Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney (1862), 191 and Wallace, loc. cit. 

10 C, C. Stopes, Henry Third Earl of Pembroke (1922), 314. Mrs. Stopes gives the refer- 
ence to Close Roll 23 Elizabeth, vir, 1153. 

i J. A. Symonds, Sir Philip Sidney (1886), 109. 

12 G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages (1928), 83. 

13 Wallace (0. cit., 286) says that Sidney purchased a portion of Sir Humphrey’s lands 
on July 7, 1583, but cf. Note 110. Symonds (loc. cit.) says that Sidney received the grant 
direct from Elizabeth. 

14 Martin Hume, Sir Walter Raleigh (Knopf, 1926), 15. 

15 Symonds (loc. cit.) and Sir Sidney Lee (D.N.B. xcm, 226) say that Sidney transferred 
30,000 of the 30,000,000 acres which he possessed; Wallace (0. cit., 286) says that he made 
over all of his holdings. See State Papers Domestic Elizabeth cLx1, no. 44, for the indenture 
between Peckham and Sidney. 

U6 Works, 111, 145, sub July 21, 1584. Gilbert died on Sept. 9, 1583 aboard the Squirrel. 

UT Divers Voyages concerning the Discovery of America and the Islands adjacent to the same, 
1582. Parks says that Sidney “did his duty by his fellow collegian but little more,” (op. 
cit., 8); he does not, however, adduce any proof. 
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from Michael Lok, the Map of the Western World (1582). Probably also, 
he had made the acquaintance of a picturesque survivor of the ill-fated 
Huguenot colony established at La Floride in 1565, Jacques Le Moine de 
Morgues,"* who dedicated to Lady Sidney™® from his studio in Black- 
friars,° a book of drawings of American birds and flowers. But it was in 
the course of his friendship with Raleigh and Drake, and under the polit- 
ical pressures of 1584 and 1585, that Sidney achieved the synthesis of 
ideas represented in his own final project. To his vision of a plantation 
which should not be ‘“‘an Assylum for fugitives” nor “a Bellum Piraticum 
for Banditi,” but ‘an Emporium for the confluence of Nations that love, 
or profess . . . vertue,’’°* he now added: ‘‘a designe to possess Nombre 
de Dios, or some haven near unto it, as places, in respect of the little dis- 
tance between the two seas, esteemed the fittest Rendezvous for supply, 
or retreat of an Army, upon all occasions.’’!! By this plan it was his hope 
so “to gall the King of Spain, [as] to divert his forces that he troubleth 
our part of Christendome with, into these parts,’ and thus “‘to defend 
and offend; spend and supply at one time.’”"* And specifically, Sir Philip 
expected to put the project to the test by sailing with the Raleigh expe- 
dition in April, 1585. When he failed of going then, and met with disap- 
pointment in the matter of the Flushing appointment,!® in the words of 
his father-in-law, he took “a very hard resolution to accompany Sir 
Francis Drake,”’** on his voyage in September, 1585. 

The impresa may refer to either of the projected journeys; if to the 
Raleigh trip, it is not necessarily covert,*° for we find that many people 
expected Sir Philip to go; if to the expedition of Drake, it is in the nature 
of things a secret impresa. From March 22, 1584," when Raleigh re- 
ceived his patent for colonization, Sidney must have been interested, for 
Simon Fernandez, the protégé of Walsingham, was in the next month 

U8 Cf. Gaffarel, Histoire de la Floride Francaise (1875), 518 ff. 

U9 Sir Sidney Lee, Elizabethan and Other Essays (1929), 259. 

120 Lemoine, who had landed with his chief, René de Laudonniére, at Swansea on No- 
vember 11, 1565, proceeded to London, and according to Sir Sidney Lee never again sought 
his native France. However, an examination of the Return of Aliens shows no trace of him 
in London before 1581. At that time he is established in the parish of St. Anne’s, Black- 
friars, has a servant, one child, and a taxable income of £10 a year; in the records he is 
called “Mr. James Morgayne.” Cf. op. cit., m, 252, 253, 354, 417. He was dead in 1591 
when De Bry issued his famous plates of the environs of La Floride which had been pre- 
pared from Lemoine’s drawings. 

120 Greville, op. cit., 118. 

1% Tdem, 117. 

12 State Papers, Colonial Correspondence, Ralph Lane to Sidney, August 12, 1585. 

% Greville, op. cit., 91. 

1288 State Papers Domestic Elizabeth, sub September 13, 1585. 

14 Hume, op. cit., 46. 
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sent to Roanoke with Barlow and Amadas to reconnoitre, whence they 
returned in September with Wanchese and Manteo,” the first of the 
native ‘Virginians’ to visit England and change their usual garb of 
“rudely tanned skins . . . and no shirts’ for court suits of “‘brown taf- 
feta” (no wonder that “they made a most childish and silly figure” !) 
When the matter of the ratification of Raleigh’s patent was brought to 
the Parliament, Sir Philip was a member of the Committee which con- 
sidered it on December 14, 157 and 18" and proceeded to define the 
boundaries of the projected colony of Virginia. The actual equipment of 
the expedition engaged Sidney’s attention as much as it did Raleigh’s.”® 
Ralph Lane, a friend of Walsingham, Leicester, and Sidney, was chosen 
to be the first Governor of Virginia;”° and his letter written to Sir Philip 
from America, and beginning ‘‘My most noble General’ shows how 
exactly the ambition of both coincided to gall the King of Spain and serve 
the Church of Christ.“° Up to the last moment, it was expected that 
Sidney would be with the party; then Sir Richard Grenville was “‘sub- 
stituted in his stead.’*' As Professor Raleigh says: “had Sidney gone, it 
is possible that the whole history of Virginia might have been changed.’ 
Remembering that Greville excuses Sidney for trying secretly to slip 
away with Drake, by saying that he could not “win the Queen,’ one 
wonders if Elizabeth forbade him to sail on that former occasion in April. 


Whether his determination to accompany Drake in September rested on 
a plan long pondered, as Greville infers,'* or whether he acted in pique 
he must have found the personnel of the expedition particularly to his 
liking. Martin Frobisher was Vice-Admiral'’ under Francis Knollys, 
who was his uncle Leicester’s brother-in-law. The Lieutenant-General 
was Christopher Carlisle, like himself son-in-law to Walsingham."7 


25 Tdem, 50. 

126 Von Wedel, from whose description I quote, was permitted to see them by “a certain 
Master or Captain Rall” [sic] on November 18 (cf. Von Klarwill, op. cit., 323). 

27 q’Ewes, Journals of all the Parliaments during Elizabeth's Reign (1682), 339. 

28 Idem, 341. 

29 Bourne, Life, 445. 

130 Wallace, op. cit., 319. 

131 Tdem, 318. 

1® Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, xm, 41. 

183 Op. cit., 71. 

1 Wallace, op. cit., 331, feels that Greville’s “affection for his friend caused his memory 
to play him false here,” noting that up to August 26 he had reason to believe the appoint- 
ment to Flushing was secure and that our first hint of his plan to join Drake comes in 
Walsingham’s note of September 13. See notes 103 and 123a. 

8 Bourne, Life, 470. 

“% He had made the trip with Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Bourne, loc. cit.) and as early as 
March, 1574, had been associated with Grenville, Peckham and Raleigh in a petition that 
they might “‘at their own charges” voyage to “discover sundry rich and unknown lands” 
(Hume, of. cit., 15). 
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Drake was his friend. Greville gives a circumstantial account of Sidney’s 

“secret carriage” of the whole affair to which as fidus Achates he was 
party. By prearranged plan, Drake (who had agreed to share command 
with Sidney once the fleet was under weigh)* was to send him private 
word when all was ready. As soon as Sir Philip received it, he got away 
from court under pretence of meeting Don Antonio, who was then ex- 
pected at Plymouth. Meantime Drake, who was either jealous of Sidney, 
of (more likely) fearful of going against Elizabeth’s wishes, sent to court 
word of Sir Philip’s real intent. Friends of Sidney’s forewarned him so 
that he was able to waylay™® the first of Elizabeth’s messengers ordering 
him home. But the second command arriving in the person of a peer of 
the realm, was most peremptory upon Drake to sail immediately and 
upon Sidney to return to court. And so the expedition sailed out of Plym- 
outh on September 14.%° A week later Sidney had made his peace with 
Elizabeth.“ So closed the “secret” incident, which has so distressed 
Sidney apologists“ who do not realize what a hard lady the Queen was 
to deal with frankly.“ 

Certainly Sir Philip had excuse enough in a long history of thwarted 
ambition. In every direction that he turned for relief alike from straitened 
circumstances and a distasteful inaction, for some reason or other he had 
been curbed. Setting aside as apocryphal the tale of Elizabeth’s refusal 
to allow him to accept the proferred crown of Poland,“ we must still 


WW Wallace, op. cit., 295 N. 

138 Greville, op. cit., 73. 

39 Idem, 75. 

40 Stowe, Annales (1631), 709. 

Ml Cf. the letter from John Stanhope to the Earl of Rutland dated from Nonsuch, Sep- 
tember 21: “This day Sir Philip Sidney was with her Majesty who received it for a truth 
that he never meant to go.” (Belvoir MSS.) The meeting between the two may have been 
delayed for purposes of discipline. On the other hand, Sidney stayed at Plymouth long 
enough to make an address to the crew, urging them to serve Drake loyally and well (Gre- 
ville, op. cit., 76), and we know from a letter of Leicester’s that on September 20 the Queen 
was ill (State Papers Domestic Elizabeth, cLxxxt1, sub September 21). 

12 Notably Zouch, Fox-Bourne, and Philip Sidney, the author of The Sidneys of Pens- 
hurst (1901) g.v., 101 N. 

43 Greville’s account of the times when he himself went without leave indicates the 
variability of her moods in such matters. When he departed with Walsingham, “un- 
known,” he was on his return “forbidden her presence for many moneths” (of. cit., 147), 
a circumstance which did not prevent his repeating the offence to join Essex in France. 
This time she refused to see him for six months, but herself gave it out that he had gone 
“on a secret imployment of Hers” (!). However, on two other occasions when he departed 
with “bill assigned,” he was nevertheless “stayed by Princely Mandate” (op. cit., 147- 
148). 

14 Discussed at length by Wallace, of. cit., 161. On'the probable source of the legend, see 
Mona Wilson’s Sir Philip’ Sidney (London, 1931), 319-320. 
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take stock of his disappointment when the prospect of employment on 
the Continent was taken from him with the Queen’s disapproval of his 
projected marriage with the sister of the Prince of Orange in 1578; and 
again when political necessity and his father’s desire both stood in the 
way of his accepting command with Casimir in the Low Countries in the 
same year. He cherished hopes of taking service with La Noue under 
Orange in the winter of 1579-1580.'*” Recall to court put an end to them. 
What may have been his chagrin when Sir Henry Sidney’s plan for his 
succession in the Irish government fel! through in 1582,"* we have no 
way of telling. Though Sidney petitioned for the post as Captain of the 
Isle of Wight in 1583,* the plum was not to be bestowed. It even took 
Elizabeth two years to decide to confirm him Joint Master of Ordnance 
with his uncle.“® And nothing but his determination to run away to 
America if he did not get it brought the Queen to give him the governor- 
ship of Flushing! Money and an outlet to his high ambition were 
equally necessary to him. And his youth was going in “indolent sloth.” 
To Languet he had written years before that he was weary of the glitter 
of the court, that he found inactivity irksome; and after the old 
scholar had seen the situation for himself when he visited England in 
1579, he agreed, as he had not previously, that Sidney was ‘“‘wasting the 
flower of youth.’ May this not be the significance of the green boughs 
in the impresa? Sir Philip must make or find his way, and that shortly, 
ere Life pass him by. 
IV 


After the identification of the portrait had been made by the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1925, a number of puzzling points were raised, some 
of them tending to invalidate the ascription. It was objected, for in- 


45 Wallace, op. cit., 187. 

48 Tdem, 198 ff. 

M7 See letters from Languet dated November 14, 1579, January 30, and March 12, 1580, 
in Epistolae Langueti. 

48 See Certain special notes, by Molyneux in Collins, Sidney Papers, 1, 295-296. 

1@ Dyer to Walsingham, March 27, 1583, State Papers Domestic Elizabeth cutx. 

180 His first letter of petition is dated January, 1583; he received the appointment on 
July 21, 1585, having probably some small office in the Ordnance in the meantime, but not 
the position he craved. 

151 For the extant letters which have to do with money difficulties see in Sidney’s Works 
those dated August 2, 1580; and September 26, October 10, November 14, 18, 26, and 
December 28, 1581. 

182 Letter to Languet, March 7, 1578 (Works, 11, 119). 

43 Tangueti Epistolae, 209. 

4 Thid., 179. 

185 Thid., 243. 
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44 The “Impresa’”’ Portrait of Sidney 


stance, that the scarf is unusual, particularly as worn in the picture, and 
above all that other portraits of Sidney show him in a ruff. Most impor- 
tant was the contention that Sidney’s hair was “‘dark,”’ or at least no- 
where near so gold as in our picture. 

The statement about the hair was made on the basis of the so-called 
Zucchero portrait (N.P.G. no. 2096), which shows Sir Philip as a young 
man, clean-shaven, in ruff and gorget. Close examination of this picture 
in a good light (not so often achieved in an English gallery) shows that 
the hair is of a medium brown. The copy of the picture which hangs in 
the long gallery at Penshurst, if I may trust myself to compare the two, 
appears even lighter. Besides, this ““Zucchero”’ portrait has been so often 
copied (whether in Sidney’s lifetime or not we do not know) that, under 
the circumstances, it is dangerous to build any theories on the colora- 
tion of a given copy. As a matter of fact, there is other evidence that 
Sidney’s hair was light. Oldys, who saw the Isaac Oliver miniature of 
Sidney when it was still in the hands of Vertue, recorded that the hair 
was “light brown, pretty full, and dark shaded,’ the last words refer- 
ring probably to the limner’s skill. Aubrey seems to be describing the 
youth of the device picture to the life when he says:'*7 


{he was] extremely beautiful; he much resembled his sister but his haire was not 
red, but a little enclining, viz., a darke amber colour.* If I were to find a fault in it, 
methinkes ’tis not masculine enough; yett he was a person of great courage. . . .1° 


Objections based on scarf and collar need not long detain us. The scarf, 
as we have seen, is the tilting scarf, more generally associated perhaps 
with the Stuart barriers,!° but by record in use in 1559! and employed 
by Sidney himself in 1581,” in such another tournament as our portrait 
commemorates. And the match of the collar, almost to the pattern of the 


lace may be seen in the picture which prefaces the Lant Funeral Roll 
(Figure 6). 


As it happens the Lant portrait further corroborates the identification 


18 William Oldys, Diary (edited Yeowill, 1862), sub August 6, 1737. 

187 Aubrey, Brief Lives (edited Clark, 1892), 11, 247. 

188 My italics. The lock preserved at Penshurst Place is exactly this color. 

1459 Jonson as reported by Drummond says nothing of coloring beyond the fact that Sir 
Philip’s face was “‘spoiled with Pimples & of high blood & Long.” The detail of complec- 
tion, mentioned by no one else, would not concern a tactful painter. 

160 Cf. Ashmole MS. 837, 131¢ for the description of the “‘scarfes of his coullors” worn by 
the Prince [Charles] of Wales in 1619; and idem (131b) for the scarfs of Lord Compton in 
1620. One of these Stuart scarfs appears in the portrait of Sir James Scudamore (cf. Dean, 
loc. cit.). 

16. At the wedding tilt of Ambrose Earl of Warwick, he and Sidney’s other uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester, wore scarfs of black and white as challengers, while the defenders’ colors 
were red and yellow (cf. Nichols, op. cit., 1, 53). 
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Emma Marshall Denkinger 45 


with Sidney. The hair, which one may say in passing seems to be light, 
grows in the same way about the ears and off the forehead as in the im- 
presa portrait. Notably similar in the two pictures is the position of the 
ears, the slight hump in the strong nose, the angle of nostril; and most 
significant of all, the jaw line.’ Lant’s Sidney is the Sidney of Zutphen, 
and ours the Sidney of the tiltyard. But they are the same man. 

And finally, to clinch the portrait as Sir Philip’s comes the evidence 
of the impresa itself. Zouch,’ who based much of his, the first semi- 
scholarly life of Sidney, on manuscript sources no longer available, makes 
the statement that “Jnveniam Viam Aut:Faciam is another motto which 
Sidney occasionally adopted.’ Hunter, who rather scoffed at Zouch,’ 
says nothing of our motto, though he brings another to the light of day.’ 
However, it is not necessary to accept Zouch’s words without substanti- 
ation, for Greville is clearly referring to the animo of our device when he 
writes: ‘“‘With these solid, and active reaches of his, I am perswaded, he 
would have found or made a way through all Traverses** even of the most 
weak and irregular times.’”'®’ 

Remembering that to Greville traverse meant not only obstacles but 
whatever crossed from one side to the other in an heraldic shield, we are 
tempted to wonder whether the four horizontal boughs in the corpo were 
intended to symbolize the difficulties through which Sidney’s ambition 
had to make or find its way. That ambition, as I have suggested, was to 


carry the Flower of colonization and the Spear of War, the Light of the 
Word and the Fire which was to Sidney’s mind its necessary medium, on 
his “intended Voiage”’ to Virginia in April or September of 1585. Like 
the golden Apollo of his shield he proposed to travel west.'®® 

EMMA MARSHALL DENKINGER 


Brookline, Mass. 


18 The Director of the Gallery tells me that he sets great store by the nose and chin line 
in the identifying of portraits. 

163 We may be reasonably sure that he had never heard of our portrait. 

14 Memoirs of the Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1808, 333. 

165 Hunter is scornful of Zouch’s interest in the details of tournaments and such. 

16 Chorus Vatum, B.M. Add. MS. 24, 490, 7: Virtus secura sequatur. Hunter’s source 
(which is Harleian MS. 3917, 2) I have examined in vain for trace of the motto in the 
portrait. 167 Op. cit., 36. 168 Tdem, 111. 

169 While the present paper was in page proof, I received through the courtesy of Mr. 
Raymond Holland of Averell House, New York City, an excellent photograph of the portrait 
of Sydney until recently owned by Lord Sackville of Knole. This picture, described as the 
work of an English artist about 1580, shows Sir Philip with very light hair, and a blond 
moustache of exactly the type in our portrait and the Lant drawing. Over his gorget Sid- 
ney wears a plain linen collar not unlike that in the Chandos picture of Shakespeare. In 
the upper left hand corner is his phaeon badge, and underneath, in crude contemporary 
lettering: S* Philip Sidney. 
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IV 
SPENSER’S GARDEN OF ADONIS 


PENSER’S conception of the organization of the universe, as it is set 
forth in the allegory of the garden of Adonis, and in the Mutability 
cantos, has recently been given considerable attention. Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw opened the subject with the suggestion that the poet owed 
part of the ideas developed in these two passages to Lucretius.’ Several 
objections have been made to his theory. M. Denis Saurat points out 
some inconsistencies in Professor Greenlaw’s interpretation, and prefers 
to regard the passage on the garden of Adonis as lyrical and without 
serious or sustained philosophic content.? Professor Ronald B. Levinson 
finds Spenser’s theory of form and matter in Bruno’s Spaccio.’ Miss 
Evelyn Albright draws attention to the inconsistency between the Pla- 
tonic idealism of The Fowre Hymnes (together with certain passages in 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe) and any Lucretian materialism in The 
Faerie Queene.‘ To these critics Professor Greenlaw replied, in effect, that 
no one had disproved his contention of Lucretian influence in the pas- 
sage on the garden of Adonis, and that the well-known eclecticism of the 
Renaissance accounts for the mixture of Platonic and Lucretian phi- 

losophy in Spenser.® 
I believe that present-day lack of familiarity with a cosmic theory 
current in the sixteenth century has prevented an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the passage, and that the key to the whole allegory lies in the fact 
that the garden of Adonis is a place remote from the everyday world, and 

that it is a paradise. 

The Earthly Paradise 


Spenser calls the garden Venus’ “joyous paradise” even before he 
gives it a name. His description of it is made up of details part of which 
are conventional and part are designed to convey the meaning of the al- 
legory. He says: 


1 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Studies in Philology, xvm (1920), 439-464. He has added 
further material in two other articles: “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” Studies in 
Philology, xvu (1920), 320-359; and, ‘Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” Studies in 
Philology, xx (1923), 216-243. 

2 “Les idées philosophique de Spenser,” Yearbook of the New Society of Letters at Lund, 
1924, pp. 20-30. 

3 “Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA, xm (1928), 675-681. 

4 “Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA, xtrv (1929), 715-759. She 
finds that Spenser’s matter is not atomic but consists of the four elements, controlled by 
the opposing forces of love and strife, and she believes that the poet got this physical 
theory from the writings of Empedocles. 

5 “Spenser’s Mutabilitie,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 684-695. 
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Josephine Waters Bennett 


All that in this delightfull gardin growes 
Should happy bee, and have immortall blis: 

For here all plenty and all pleasure flowes, 

There is continuall spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one tyme: 

For both the boughes doe laughing blossoms beare, 
And with fresh colours decke the wanton pryme, 
And eke attonce the heavy trees they clyme, 
Which seeme to labour under their fruites lode: 
The whiles the joyous birdes make their pastyme 
Emongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 


And their trew loves without suspition tell abrode. 
(F’. Q., m1, vi, 41-42) 


This is the stock account of the earthly paradise, as it appears in classi- 
cal, medieval, and renaissance literature. The trees blossom and bear 
fruit at the same time in the the garden of Alcinoiis.* Spenser could have 
found that detail as well as the “‘joyous birdes,”’ in the description of the 
Elysian fields in his favorite mythology. Comes says: 


Hic semper est ver, neque vilus ventus praeter Zephryum aspirare solet, locusque 
ipse omnibus florum generibus & mansuetis plantis vestitur. At vineae fructum 
ferunt singulis mensibus. Aer sincerus & temperatus, qui nullam propré patitur 
mutationem temporum: nam Aquilo, & alii acerrimi venti pris per inania spatia 
defatigantur, quem ed ad eas insulas peruenire possint, ac deficiunt. Qui verd 
perueniunt Zephyri & Argeste placidissimos imbres aliquando excitant: nam 
locus imbribus plerumque non indiget, ciim ipso aeris humore ac bonitate omnia 
& animalia & plantas feré susteare possit. Esse dicuntur ibidem mirifici variarum 
auicularum cantus huc illuc ad ramos domesticarum arborum volitantium: ibi 
cantilenae suauissimae exaudiuntur, chorosque ducunt virgines cum pueris. . . .” 


Moreover Comes links Venus with the Elysian fields, quoting from Tibul- 


lus: 
Sed me, qudd facilis tenero sum semper amori, 
Ipsa Venus campos ducet in Elysios. 
Hic choreae, cantusque vigent: passimque vagantes 
Dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aues. 
Fert casiam non culta seges, totosque per agros 
Floret odoratis terra benigna rosis. 
Ac iuuenum series teneris immista puellis 
Ludit: & assidué proelia miscet Amor.® 

® Odyssey, vit. See also Orlando Furioso, x, 61-63. 

7 Natalis Comes (or Conti), M ythologiae, sive explicationis fabularum (Frankfurt, 1584), 
pp. 275-276 (m1, 19). A recent study of Spenser’s use of this book has been made by C. W. 
Lemmi [The Symbolism of the Classical Episodes in The Faerie Queene,” Philological 
Quarterly, vit (1929), 270-287]. 

8 P. 277 (Tibullus, 1, 3). 
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For here all plenty and all pleasure flowes, 
And sweete Love gentle fitts emongst them throwes, 
} Without fell rancor or fond gealosy: 

Franckly each paramor his leman knowes, 

Each bird his mate, ne any does envy 

Their goodly meriment and gay felicity. 

(st. 41) 

The presence of Venus and Cupid in the earthly paradise was common 
} enough in the middle ages when the court of love adopted the setting of 
the older paradise tradition.* However, the earthly paradise continued 
an independent existence as the abode of the blest. The Hebrew-Chris- 
tain paradise, early associated with Eden, was readily identified with 
such classical Elysiums as the Fortunate Isles, Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, Islands of the Blest, etc." 
f “E.K.” in the gloss to the November eclogue treats the Elysian fields 
as simply a poetic name for Paradise. Spenser, in turn, seems to be iden- 
tifying his garden of Adonis with Eden when he says (F.Q. 11, x, 70-71) 
that the first man found “th’ authour of all woman kynd”’ (i.e. Eve) in 
“the gardins of Adonis.’ As this identification would lead us to ex- 


| t This is very like Spenser’s picture of his Venus-ruled garden. 
7} 
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® See for example Chaucer’s Perlement of Foules and his translation of The Romaunt of 

the Rose, ll. 1349-1454. An excellent brief survey of the subject is to be found in H. R. 
} « Patch’s “Some Elements in Mediaeval Descriptions of the other World,” PMLA, xxxim 
: (1918), 619-627. 
| 10 The identification of the Elysian fields with Eden rested on the assertion of the early 
fathers of the Church that the heathen borrowed their ideas of paradise from Moses. 
a: | Tertullian, in his Apology, asserts that “the Elysian plains ...can only be from our 
a mysteries” (Works, trans. by Rev. C. Dodgson, Oxford, 1854, p. 98). Justin Martyr as- 
serted that the Homeric garden of Alcinoiis was copied from Moses (Address to the Greeks, 
a ch. 28). Contemporary expression of the idea is to be found in Arthur Golding’s Epistle, 
uf prefixed to his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ll. 529-536; and in Raleigh’s History 
te of the World, 1, ch. 3, sect. 3. 
Ul 1 Joshua Simmler, in his scholia to the Aethici Cosmographia first published in 1575, 
tae printed with parallel Greek and Latin text in 1577, identifies the kingdom of Adonis men- 
tioned by Pliny, with Eden. He says: “Adonis] Non dubito nomen hac vitiosum esse, 
neque usquam invenio provinciam hujus nominis. forte pro Eden posuit: quo nomine ori- 
entalem regionem, in qua fuit Paradisus Domini, sacrae literae nominant. Atque huic 
nostrae sententiae astipulatur quod postea scribit, Armodium fluvium lustrare regionem 
Adonis & Mesopotamiam. nam Eden non long? abfuisse 4 Mesopotamia, ostendit Moses, 
qui ex Eden fluere scribit Euphratem & Tigrim, flumina Mesopotamiam ambientia.” 

An anonymous reader added an “Observationum libellus” to Comes’ Mythologiae, 
Padua, 1616, which begins with an article on “Adonis Horti,”’ the substance of which is 
to the effect that the garden of Eden, or terrestrial paradise is like the paradise of the 
Chaldeans and Persians. It is the abode of the blest. Adonis is Edonis, or Eden. The gar- 
dens of Adonis, mentioned by Pliny, are the same as the garden of Eden. Here he quotes 
Simmler, as above. 
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pect, when he describes the garden of Adonis, Spenser so far identifies 
the place with Paradise as to make it the abode of souls (F.Q., m1, vi, 
31-33). 

The vague way in which the poet treats the location of his garden 
is also a part of the tradition. He does not know 


Whether in Paphos, or Cytheron hill, 
Or it in Gnidus bee. (st. 29) 


Comes says of the location of the Elysian fields: 


Sed antequam ad caetera pergamus, videbimur operae precium facturi si per- 
quiramus ubi fuisse dicantur campi Elysii, quoniam apud inferos non esse vide- 
bantur, cim purgatae animae eo transmitterentur. Alii igitur campos Elysios 
esse circa aplanes aphaeram tradiderunt, vnde animae ab antiquissimis per tria 
elementa descendere putabantur. Alii circa lunarem globum, ubi purior est aer, 
alii in medio inferorum, alii in Hispaniis, & in insulis fortunatis.” 


The usual medizval location for Eden was either on a mountain so high 
as to have escaped the waters of the flood, a mountain which often had 
its top in or near the sphere of the moon, or in the third heaven visited by 
St. Paul.'® The pagan paradise and the court of love were frequently situ- 
ated on a mountain." So Spenser is following tradition when he connects 
his garden with a mountain top. We are told that 


Right in the middest of that paradise 

There stood a stately mount, on whose round top 

A gloomy grove of mirtle trees did rise, 

And in the thickest covert of that shade 

There was a pleasaunt arber, not by art, 

But of the trees owne inclination made, 

Which knitting their rancke braunches part to part, 
With wanton yvie twyne entrayld athwart, 

And eglantine and caprifole emong, 

Fashiond above within their inmost part, 

That nether Phoebus beams could through them throng, 


Nor Aeolus sharp blast could worke them any wrong. 
(st. 43-44) 


The natural arbor is not at all uncommon, but might have been sug- 
gested by the account of the temple of Dionysus (often identified with 


2 M ythologiae, p. 274. He goes on to mention various earthly allocations, including the 
antipodes. The places mentioned by Spenser are, of course, well-known haunts of Venus. 

138 See for example St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologia, pt. 1, quest. 102, and pt. 0, 
quest. 175, art. 3, and Orlando Furioso, xxxiv, 48. 

M4 See note 9 above. 
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50 Spenser’s Garden of Adonis 


Adonis) at Mt. Nysa. The myrtle grove appears in the Elysian fields 
as described in the Aeneid (v1, 443-444), and when it recurs in Auson- 
ius’ Cupido Cruci Adfixus (1-15) those flowers are added into which 
lovers have been transformed, as in F.Q., 111, vi, 45. 

But this “mount” is no ordinary hill or small mound, for we are told 
that the boar, enemy of Adonis, is confined 


In a strong rocky cave, which is, they say, 
Hewen underneath that mount, that none him losen may. 
(st. 48) 


The boar has been identified by Professor Greenlaw with Chaos, or the 
chaotic forces of strife and discord, enemies of life and beauty alike. But 
the earthly paradise with a cave under it was a common symbol of the 
world, after Plato, who more than once represented the world as a 
cave. In the Phaedo he describes the material world as a cavern within 
a hollow sphere, the outside of which is the true surface of the earth 
where the souls of the good enjoy a more perfect life.” Ficino, in com- 
menting on this passage, says that it recalls Moses’s earthly paradise, 
and we must not forget, in evaluating a remark of that kind, that Plato 
was popularly supposed to have come into contact with the Mosaic 
wisdom in Egypt. Probably with Plato in mind, Plutarch identifies this 
“true surface of the earth” with the sphere of the moon, which he calls 
“a heavenly earth,”’ quoting Homer as evidence: 


Into th’Elysian fields, earth’s utmost bounds, 
The Gods will bring thee. (Od., tv, 563)!8 


Macrobius calls the moon the “‘aéreal earth’’!® because it is the limit of 


% See Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, trans. by J. S. Phillmore, 2 vols. (Ox- 
ford, 1912), 1, 58. The temple was “planted by Dionysus for himself in laurels; the laurels 
were set round in a ring, enclosing within their circuit the area of a neatly proportioned 
temple. He had clothed the laurels with ivies and vines and erected his own image within, 
knowing that time would make the trees meet, and thereby provide him with a kind of 
roof. The vault of branches is now so compact that neither rain or wind can penetrate the 
sanctuary.” 

1€ See for example Porphyry, On the Cave of the Nymphs; Claudian, On Stilicho’s Consul- 
ship, 11, 424-476; and the reproduction of this passage from Claudian in Boccaccio’s 
Genealogiae deorum, 1, ch. 1; and in Vincenzo Cartari’s Le Imagini de i Dei de gli Antichi 
(Lyons, 1581), pp. 20 ff.; also Plotinus, Enn., rv, 8.3 and rv, 8.1. 

17 For a discussion of Plato’s influence on later fables of purgatory and paradise, see 
J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 1905, pp. 101 ff. 

18 He argues that, since Homer says that the earth is equidistant from heaven and hell, 
he must mean the moon, or “heavenly earth” (p. 281); for the moon, or Proserpina, is 
“herself the bound and limit of Hades; which Homer also covertly but not unelegantly 
signified, when he said,” etc., “On the Face appearing in the Orb of the Moon,” Morals, 
trans. by William W. Goodwin (Boston, 1870), v, 285. 

19 In Som. Scip. 1, 11. 
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the material world, and therefore the place where the spiritual comes 
into contact with the material. It was on that account not only a com- 
mon location for the Elysian fields, but also commonly the place from 
which souls descended into the world. Macrobius so represents it in the 
passage already cited, and Palingenius, in his popular Zodiacus Vitae de- 
scribes a visit to a city on the moon where he saw the souls judged. Some 
few ascended to a higher paradise, many were sent back to earth, and 
many remained on the moon.”® The myth is modeled on Plato’s vision of 
Er, and on the dream of Scipio as interpreted by Macrobius. 

Spenser’s “mount” is certainly’ the seat of a paradise outside of the 
material world where souls sojourn between incarnations. The cave 
where the boar is imprisoned may represent the world, a place, according 
to the Mutability cantos, ruled by the Titans, Hecate, Bellona, and 
Mutability. On the other hand, it may be the same cave which serves 
as the abode of the Fates,” “Farre under ground . . . where Demogor- 
gon... the hideous Chaos keepes.’’”” 


The Abode of Forms 


Spenser’s paradise is more than an abode of souls between incarna- 
tions; it is also the abode of the forms of all living things before their 
embodiment in matter. This notion of pre-existent forms is part of the 
belief, current in Spenser’s time, that the world was created according 
to a pattern made up of the Platonic Ideas.** Spenser says of this pat- 
tern, in the second of his hymns: 


That wondrous paterne, wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in earth layd up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven... (Il. 36-38) 


This is the echo of a discussion which began with Aristotle and was 
still alive in the schools in Milton’s day.** The Renaissance Platonists 
assigned to the pattern various locations in their cosmic system. A char- 
acteristic popular acccount is to be found in Palingenius. 


20 “Sagittarius,” Il. 150-163; B. Googe translation, London, 1588, p. 159. For a study of 
the popularity and character of this work see Foster Watson, The Zodiacus Vitae of 
Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus: An Old School-Book (London, 1908). 

*1 See Boethius, Consolat. Philosoph., tv, pr. 6, for the rule of Fate in the mutable world, 
and Plutarch for Hecate as Fate. 

2 tv, ii, 47. 

% See, for example, Boethius, Consolat. Philosoph., 1, 9. 

%* See G. Grote, Aristotle, ed. by A. Bain and G. C. Robertson (London, 1872), 11, 252 ff. 

% See his De Ided Platonicd quemadmodum Aristoteles intellexit, where various suggested 
locations of the archetype are mentioned. 
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Therefore where so euer God abides, his glory there is found, 

And every good and gracious sight, doth in that place abound. 

And thus what so euer good, the earth the seas or ayre containes, 

All this is seene in place whereas, the Lord almighty raines. 

And though no matter be in such, yet judge not thou therefore 

They being lacke, for perfecter, and fairer they be more, 

Than things that are of matter made, whereof aboundeth store. 

For forme, that can it self sustaine, without this matters hand, 

Is perfecter than that which voide of matter cannot stand. 

Therefore all voyde of matter there, things perfect are and pure, 

And in despite of fretting age, and force of fate endure. 

And store of goodly things are there, that in this worldly light 

God hath not made, from which proceeds great joyes and Saints delight. 
Such joyes as tongue of mortall man can never full define, 

Such joyes as never can decay, with space of any time. 

These incorporeall formes were knowne to minde of Plato hie. 

Although the envious sort doe scorne his bookes full bitterly. 

But every man doth not aspire these mysteries to know, 

And fewe them finde to whom the LORD alone doth favour showe, 
And gives to them his light that they, these things may plaine beholde.” 


Palingenius seems to identify the world of Platonic ideas with the abode 
of the saints, and to locate it in the presence of God, outside of the created 
universe. Ficino, the great interpreter of Plato in the Renaissance, says 
of the Platonic Ideas: “Rationes scilicet rerum omnium in intellectu 
primo, ut nostri dicerent, angelo primo.”’ Below this first world of mind 
he puts five other words of forms, in a descending series. 


Quos forsitan quinque mundos apud Platonem Timaeus uaticinatur. Denique in 
primo quidem sub unica forma sunt omnes ideae. In secundo ideae sunt multae 
formae, sed in paucissimo numero amplissima uirtus ad faciendum atque cog- 
noscendum. In ordine tertio specierum distinctio numerosior. In quarto insuper 
amplior in specialissimas species distributio. In quinto particularium iam, & mem- 
brorum corporis seminariae uires. In sexto aduentitia insuper sunt & praeter 
naturalem ordinem accidentia.?’ 


This arrangement was obviously designed to meet one of the objections 
to the Platonic theory of ideas.2* The Ideas were universals and attri- 
butes, not genera and species, not forms of particulars, and especially 
not forms of mean objects. Yet all form originated ir. these ideas. There- 
fore it was necessary to postulate a descending series of forms interme- 
diate between the universal and the forms of particular objects. The 


% “Pisces,” Il. 169-194. I quote from Googe’s translation, which is very close to the 
Latin. See the ed. of 1588, pp. 231-232. 

37 Commentary on the Parmenides, cap. 33, Opera Omnia (Basle, 1576), p. 1151. 

28 An objection first raised by Socrates, cf. Parmenides, and Sophist. 
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number of steps in this emanation from the diety was not rigidly fixed. 
There were usually supposed to be four “‘worlds,”’ one of the ideas, one of 
the angels, a celestial world which included the spheres down to the 
moon, and the material world below the moon. Often the number was 
reduced to three, a world above the universe, the celestial, and the mun- 
dane. Ficino describes both of these arrangements. He says in his com- 
mentary on Plotinus: 

Formae, quae sunt in materia tanquam subiecto dependet a formis, quae sunt 
in anima mundi, uelut earum fonte: atque hae rursus 4 formis, quae sunt in 
mente prima tanquam fonte formarum animae.”® 


Palingenius, in the passage quoted above, seems to make no distinc- 
tion between the world of ideas and that of forms. Spenser was probably 
aware of the distinction, although he does not always observe it, for in 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe, he says of Venus: 


So pure and spotlesse Cupid forth she brought, 
And in the Gardens of Adonis nurst. (ll. 803-804) 


According to the Symposium, Cupid was born in the Garden of Jove, a 
place identified by both Ficino and Pico with the Ideas. Spenser seems to 
to be identifying the garden of Adonis with the garden of Jove, the 
ideas with the forms. But much emphasis need not be put upon this pas- 
sage, for throughout the account of creation in Colin Clout the poet has 
either simplified his conceptions and his language to bring them into 
keeping with the pastoral form he has given the poem, or, as I have sug- 
gested elsewhere, the passage represents an early version of his cosmic 
theory. For that matter, Spenser does not say that Cupid was born in 
the Gardens of Adonis, but only that he was nursed there. Ariosto voices 
the belief that Love had birth in Paradise, in Orlando Furioso, v1, 72-3. 

In the fourth hymn he puts the “heaven where happy soules have 
place” in the empyrean, and above them is the place 


where those Idees on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 
And pure Intelligences from God inspyred. 
(ll. 82-84) 


At first glance this might seem to represent a different conception of the 
organization of the universe from that which locates souls and the forms 
of things in an earthly paradise called the garden of Adonis. However, at 
this point it is necessary to take cognizance of the fact that there were 
generally supposed to be two paradises, one heavenly and often identi- 
fied with the new Jerusalem, and the other earthly, or at least less ex- 


*® Opera Omnia, Basle, 1576, p. 1770. 
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alted, and identified with Eden.*° Both paradises got into the medizva! 
maps.*! Ficino describes both a paradise in the celestial, and one in the 
super-celestial world.* In fact, two paradises were mechanically neces- 
sary, since the saints were supposed to be in immediate contact with the 
Deity, while the souls of those who had finished their purgation must 
have a less exalted place in which to wait for the last judgment. This 
duplication of paradise fitted very neatly into the Platonic system, which 
required a place in which the souls of the dead could await rebirth (the 
meadow in the vision of Er) and a more exalted abode where those souls 
which had escaped the round of generation could enjoy the contempla- 
tion of the eternal ideas. 

In the Phaedo myth, Socrates describes a paradise where happy souls 
dwell on the true surface of the earth, but the wise, he says, come to yet 
fairer mansions. Palingenius puts the temporary abode of souls on the 
moon, from which some few ascend to a higher paradise. Spenser has 
both Platonic and Christian justification for two paradises, then, one 
in the empyrean, and the other somewhere below it, and serving as a 
temporary abode of souls. 

He has in mind more than one world of forms in this canto (111, vi) 
also, for he tells us that Venus 

left her heavenly hous, 
The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 
Whence all the world derives the glorious 
Features of beautie, and all shapes select, 
With which High God his workmanship hath deckt. 
(st. 12) 


She descends into the world in search of Cupid, and there, finding 
Amoret, takes her to her earthly paradise, 


Wher most she wonnes, when she on earth does dwell. 
(st. 29) 


Whether the heavenly house is the same as the realm of the ideas, or 


‘ whether it is only one of the intermediate worlds of forms mentioned by 


Ficino, does not much matter, so far as this study is concerned. The im- 
portant point is that Spenser’s garden of Adonis is the temporary abode 


30 See St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologia, 1, quest. 102. The article on ‘‘Paradise”’ 
in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia is excellent and furnishes the necessary bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. An anthology of discussions is to be found in Ugolino’s Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrorum (Venice, 1747), vol. vir; see alsc Raleigh’s History of the World, 1, 3. 

1 See M. F. Santarem, Essai sur l'histoire de la cosmographie et de la cartographie pendant 
le moyen Gge, 3 vols. (Paris, 1849-1852), 1, index. 

® Epistolae, v1, Opera Omnia, p. 818. 

% “Sagittarius,” ll. 150-163. 
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of souls, and the most earthly of the worlds of forms. Precedent was in 
favor of locating that realm on the moon, or “‘aereal earth,”’ but there 
was also good authority for putting it on top of a mountain, and, if 
Spenser had no other reason, since the garden was to be utilized for the 
education of Amoret, the mountain was a more accessible place for it. 


The Allegory of the Garden 


Spenser invokes the associations clustering about the legends of the 
earthly paradise by describing the garden of Adonis in terms of the classi- 
cal tradition; but he also borrows from at least two descriptions of a 
realm above the earth where the abode of souls was more commonly 
situated. He begins by saying: 

It sited was in fruitfull soyle of old, 
And girt in with two walls on either side, 
The one of yron, the other of bright gold, 
That none might thorough breake, nor over-stride: 
And double gates it had, which opened wide, 
By which both in and out men moten pas; 
Th’one faire and fresh, the other old and dride: 
Old Genius the porter of them was, 
Old Genius, the which a double nature has. 
(st. 31) 


Warton™ long ago pointed out that this scene is in Cebes Table. How- 
ever, Cebes is concerned with the world which lies beyond the gate 
guarded by Genius, with earth; while Spenser is describing the garden 
within the gate, the “otherworld.” Plato’s account of the vision of Er® 
probably supplied the original of the double gates by which souls pass to 
and from the earth, but after Plato these openings became the stock in 
trade of descriptions of the abode of souls. Porphyry, in his commentary, 
On the Cave of the Nymphs, mentions two doors, one north and one south, 
corresponding with the assertion in the Timaeus that souls descend and 
ascend by way of Cancer and Capricorn. Plutarch® and Macrobius*’ 
mention these two openings. Spenser was, of course, familiar with the 
Parlement of Foules, in which Chaucer says that he had been reading 
“Tullyus, of the Dreem of Scipioun,” and he fell asleep and was carried 
by the African to a walled park where there was a gate inscribed with 
two mottoes, “of gold and blak.’’ From the mottoes he learns that the 
gate leads in one direction to “that blisful place of hertes hele and dedly 


* Observations on the Faerie Queene (London, 1754), p. 59. 
% Republic, x. 

* On the Face Appearing in the Orb of the Moon. 

37 In Somn. Scip., 1, 12. 
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woundes cure,”’ and in the other to a place of ‘‘mortal strokes” and fruit- 
less trees, to sorrow and danger,** that is, one way leads to paradise, the 
other to this world. The reference to Scipio’s dream would naturally 
lead Spenser to connect the gate with the two openings mentioned by 
Macrobius as the passages through which souls ascended and descended. 
The golden wall has classical sanction. Claudian, in his De Nuptiis 
Honorii et Mariae, describes Venus’ paradise on a hill in Cyrpus where it 
is always spring. He says: 
In campum se fundit apex, hunc aurea saepes 
Circuit, & fulvo defendit prata metallo. 
(ll. 56-57) 


It is clear that the walis of Spenser’s garden, with their double gates, 
are related to the Platonic passages for souls (openings presuppose walls), 
and to such things as Chaucer’s “park walled with grene stoon’’®® rather 
than to the “walls of the world” mentioned by Lucretius as separating 
the world from the void. The materials, gold and iron, suggest that Spen- 
ser’s garden is separated on one side from the realm of matter, Pluto’s 
domain,‘ and on the other from a higher world in which is the super- 
celestial paradise. 

The figure of old Genius comes from Cebes Table, where he is repre- 
sented as standing at the door and offering advice to souls departing 
into the world. Spenser says that he is 


that celestiall powre, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, perteines in charge particulare.“ 


His function in the garden of Adonis is described as follows: 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend, 
All that to come into the world desire: 
A thousand thousand naked babes attend 

38 L]. 120-147. 

39 Parlement of Foules. Mandeville describes a paradise at the antipodes which is en- 
closed with a wall “‘all covered with mosse as it seemeth.”—The Voiage and Travayle of Sir 
John Maundeville, ed. John Ashton (London, 1887), pp. 210-212 (reprinted from the 
Pynson edition of 1568). 

40 The earth was commonly called Pluto’s domain by the Platonists. See for example, 
Macrobius, In Somn. Scip.,1, 11. The pseudo-Platonic A xiochus, eccepted as genuine in the 
Renaissance, describes the departure of the soul at death to “the uncertain spot, and some 
dwelling under ground . . . and the gates before the road to Pluto’s domain are fast bound 
by iron locks and keys,” Works of Plato, trans. George Burges (London, 1854), v1, 53. 
See the material of Peter’s keys in Milton’s Lycidas. 

“ F.Q. 11, xii, 47. This account of Genius, or Agdistes, Spenser seems to have got out of 
Comes. Professor E. C. Knowlton, in his article on “The Genii of Spenser” [Studies in 
Philology, xxv (1928), 439-456], discusses the significance of Old Genius as lord of creation. 
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About him day and night, which doe require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire: 
Such as him list, such as eternall Fate 

Ordained hath, he clothes with sinfull mire, 

And sendeth forth to live in mortall state, 

Till they agayn returne backe by the hinder gate. 
(st. 32) 


It is to be noted that these ‘“‘babes”’ are sent out of the garden “‘to live 
in mortall state” so that the garden cannot represent the material 
world, as Professor Greenlaw supposed.® It is always spoken of as apart 
from the world. In it the forms of ali living things grow and “‘daily forth 
are sent into the world” (st. 36). Here Adonis is “hid from the world,” 
and when Amoret’s education is finished she is ‘brought forth into the 
worldes vew”’ out of the garden. 
The next stanza goes on with the account of the souls in the garden. 

After that they againe retourned beene, 

They in that gardin planted bee agayne, 

And grow afresh, as they had never seene 

Fleshly corruption nor mortall payne. 

Some thousand yeares so doen they there remayne, 

And then of him are clad with other hew, 

Or sent into the chaungefull world agayne, 

Till thether they retourne, where first they grew: 


So like a wheele arownd they ronne from old to new. 
(st. 33) 


The transmigration of souls at thousand year intervals is an obvious 
Platonism. It is usual to read the or in line seven as an and.“ Spenser 
says that at the end of a thousand years, when the souls are grown 
afresh, entirely free from earthly corruption, then they “‘are clad with 
other hew, or sent into the chaungefull world agayne.”’ If we give the or 
its full value we must regard “clad with other hew”’ as an alternative to 
being sent into the world again, not as an equivalent. In that case the 
souls which are “clad with other hew” escape from the circle of generation 
and from the vegetative state represented by the garden. They would, 
presumably, leave the garden and ascend to those “fairer mansions” 
mentioned by Plato and interpreted by his followers as a super-celestial 
paradise. 

The notion of souls growing like plants in the garden of Adonis is more 
difficult to understand. It seems to be related to a theory about the mys- 


© “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” pp. 332-333. 
* See Professor Greenlaw, “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 442, and M. Saurat, “Les idées 


philosophiques de Spenser,” p. 22. 
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tical trees of Life, and of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, which grew 
in the garden of Eden. These trees were early associated with the moral 
attributes which constituted the Platonic Ideas, and a paradise in which 
these Ideas grow like trees is the result. A passage from Psellus’s scholia 
on the Chaldean Oracles illustrates the transfer. He says: 


... est autem sacer pietatis hortus paradisus secundum Chaldaeos, . . . in quo 
sunt variae virtutum arbores & lignum cognitionis boni & mali, id est prudentia 
dijudicatrix, bona a prauis segregans; lignum denique vitae, id est planta il- 
lustrationis diuinae, quae animae fructum sanctioris & melioris virae producit. 
In hoc igitur paradiso sunt virtus, sapientia & aequitae, &c.“ 


On this garden of the Ideas, Pico has an important passage in his Com- 
mento on the Canzona dello A mor celeste et divino of Benivieni, a work which 
probably forms the basis for the composition of The Fowre Hymnes.® Pico 
is explaining Plato’s account, in the Symposeum, of Love as born in the 
garden of Jove. He says that the place is called the garden of Jove, 


. .. perche in quella sono piantate le Idee, non altrimenti che il arbori in uno 
orto, & di qui nasce che essa mente angelica adornata gia di esse Idee, dalli antichi 
fu chiamata Paradiso, che e uocabolo graeco, & significa quel che e apresso di noi 
giardino.“ 

Obviously it would be a very short step from Pico’s garden in which 
the Ideas grow like trees, to Spenser’s garden of Adonis in which the 
forms of all living things grow like vegetables. In the descending series of 
“worlds” postulated by the Platonists, each ‘‘world”’ was a copy of the 
next higher, so that if a garden was a suitable symbol for the realm of 
the ideas, it was also suitable, and even inevitable, for any lower “‘world.” 
Moreover, Spenser was describing the next lowest, or vegetative state 
of forms, from which they descended immediately into matter, and his 
representation of that state is a natural, if not obvious, one. Like the 
temporary abode of souls between incarnations, the usual place for this 
state of forms would be the sphere of the moon, since that planet was 
commonly associated with things vegetative.’ Plutarch describes the 
Elysian fields as located on the moon, where the image of the soul re- 
mains and finally is reabsorbed into the moon, as the body moulders into 
the earth, while the understanding, or rational part of the soul flies up- 
ward toward a higher paradise in the sun.“ 


“ Oracula Magica cum scoliis .. . Pselli, p. 67 [in Sibyllina Oracula (Paris, 1607). 

“5 See my article on this subject in Studies in Philology, xxvii (1931), pp. 18-57. 

 Opere di Girolamo Benivieni (Venice, 1522), bk. m, ch. 11. 

47 See for example Raleigh’s remark that the seven ages of man are comparable to the 
seven planets, “whereof our infancy is compared to the moon, in which we seem only to 
live and grow, as plants” (History of the World, 1, 2, 5). 

48 “On the Face Appearing in the Orb of the Moon,” sect. 28, 30. 
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In the next stanza (34) Spenser describes the growth of forms and of 
souls in his garden in language which, as Miss Albright points out, is 
reminiscent of Genesis. He says: 

Ne needs there gardiner to sett or sow, 

To plant or prune; for of their owne accord 

All things, as they created were, doe grow, 

And yet remember well the mighty word, 

Which first was spoken by th’ Almighty Lord, 

That bad them to increase and multiply. 


The spontaneous growth in the garden is part of the earthly paradise 
tradition, according to Comes: 

Solum veré ita est pingue, ut non solim facilé arari & plantari possit, sed etiam 
plurima sponte producat sua sine humana diligentia, ibique multam & sine mo- 
lestia hominum copiam alere potest: nam ter quotannis fructum producit.* 


The fruitfulness of the garden sets it off from the world, rather than, as 
Professor Greenlaw supposed, identifying the two, for the garden of 
Adonis still exists, and is not to be confused with the golden age, de- 
scribed elsewhere by Spenser, as a state of things which had disappeared 
as the world became corrupt. (In Lucretius the passing of the golden age 
is not due to the introduction of evil into the world, as in the classics and 
Spenser, but to the loss of fruitfulness of the earth.) Spenser’s garden 
“yet remember[s] well the mighty word which first was spoken by th’ 
Almighty Lord,” that is, it still exists in the state in which it was created. 
It has not felt the corrupting effects of contact with matter and there- 
fore it is apart from the earth, not identified with it. 
The garden not only needs no gardener, but we are told: 

Ne doe they need with water of the ford 

Or of the clouds to moysten their roots dry; 

For in themselves eternall moisture they imply. 


(st. 34) 
Miss Albright very aptly cites Genesis 2.5 as a possible source for this 
idea. However, the absence of clouds and rain in the earthly paradise was 
subject to comment. Comes says: 
Nam locus imbribus plerumque non indiget, clm ipso aeris humore ac bonitate 
omnia & animalia & plantas feré sustentare possit.™ 
Plutarch puts forward the argument that vegetation on the moon sub- 
sists, without rain, on “earth-bred water” and dew.*! 


 M ythologiae, p. 275. See also Ovid, Met. 1, 101-111, and Claudian, De Nuptiis Honorii 
et Mariae. 

5 M ythologiae, p. 275. 
= “On the Face Appearing in the Orb of the Moon,” pp. 277 ff. 
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While Spenser echoes the language of Moses’s description of creation, 
it does not follow that the poet is describing the creation of this mun- 
dane sphere. His readers had been brought up on the four senses of Scrip- 
ture, and would be capable of making the transfer, so difficult for modern 
readers, from the literal to the allegorical interpretation. In fact, the 
tendency was to neglect the literal for the allegorical, as Du Bartas com- 
plains.” Pico della Mirandola, in his famous Heptaplus interpreted Gene- 
sis as fourfold in meaning, relating at once the creation of the angelic, or 
super-celestial world, the celestial world, including the heavens down to 
the sphere of the moon, the material world below the moon, and the mi- 
crocosm, man. In the first four books of this work he expounds this four 
fold allegory, and in the remaining three books he explains the interre- 
lations of the four “worlds.” From the point of view of a Neo-Platonist 
the language of Moses would be just as appropriately applied to the crea- 
tion of a “‘world” of ideas, or of forms, as to the creation of earth. It 
was generally conceded that such immaterial worlds existed, and pre- 
ceded the creation of earth. Arthur Golding, in his Epistle, prefixed to 
his translation of Ovid, quoted Philo Judaeus to this effect. 


‘For God the father that 
Made all things, framing out the world according too the plat, 
Conceyved everlastingly in mynd, made first of all 
Both heaven and earth uncorporall, and such as could not fall 
As objects under sense of sight.’* 


Spenser leaves no room for doubt that it is with a realm of forms that 
he is dealing in his account of the garden of Adonis, for in the next stanza 
(35) he says: 

Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 

And uncouth formes, which none yet ever knew; 
And every sort is in a sondry bed 

Sett by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew: 

Some fitt for reasonable sowles Vindew, 

Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare. 


8 Devine Weekes and Works ... translated by Joshua Sylvester, 4th edition, (London, 

1613), Second Week, p. 220: 
Nor thinke that Moses paints fantastik-wise 
A mystike tale of fained Paradise: 
(‘Twas a true Garden, happy Plenties horn, 
And seat of graces) lest thou make (forlorn) 
An Ideall Adams food fantasticall; 
His sinne suppos’d, his paine Poeticall: 
Such Allegories serue for shelter fit 
To curious Idiots of erronious wit; 
And chiefly then when reading Histories, 


Seeking the spirit, then doe the body leese. 
8 LI). 354-358. 
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The fifth line might be taken as evidence that the poet was thinking of 
the forms only, of human souls, as growing like plants in this garden, 
while the rational part came from somewhere else. I have already called 
attention to a hint in the same direction, in stanza 33, and toa similar no- 
tion in Plutarch. The idea is fully expressed by Spenser when he de- 
scribes the descent of the soul in his second hymn. 

Professor Greenlaw equates the Lucretian description of plants and 
animals springing haphazard out of the ground, with this account of the 
growth of forms in the garden of Adonis. He says of stanzas 34-35, “The 
chief point about the entire passage in Spenser is that these souls grow in 
the Garden of Dame Nature in precisely the same manner as the flowers 
and trees and all the animals.” This is a transfer to the physical world of 
what Spenser said about the world of forms. He does not call the garden 
of Adonis ‘‘the Garden of Dame Nature,” but says rather that 


In that same gardin all the goodly flowres, 
Wherewith Dame Nature doth her beautify, 
And decks the girlonds of her paramoures, 
Are fetcht: there is the first seminary 

Of all things that are borne to live and dye, 
According to their kynds. (st. 30) 


Lucretius held that chaos was the ‘“‘first seminary of all things,” and 
Spenser says of chaos, “‘All things from thence doe their first being fetch 
and borrow matter whereof they are made” (st. 37), but it is quite ob- 
vious that Spenser’s garden does not represent Chaos. Lucretius spoke 
of the atoms as the seeds of things, but to a Neo-Platonist a seed contained, 
not the matter, but the potential form, or type, of the thing. Ficino, in 
his account of the six grades through which the Platonic ideas pass as 
they descend to material objects, describes the fifth as follows: 


Quintd nantes idee speciesque sunt in tali natura, seminales uidelicet formarum 
corporalium rationes in natura, quidem & naturalis animae, & in naturis animae 
superiorum atque nostrorum. Sexto formae sunt in materia. . . . In quinto par- 
ticularium iam, & membrorum corporis seminariae uires. .. .* 


A garden of forms would naturally be the “first seminary of all things” 
from which Nature would “fetch” the beauty which accompanies and is 
the essence of form. Clearly these are the forms of things ‘some made 
for beasts, some made for birds to weare,” that grow in a mystical para- 
dise remote from the world of matter. 

Professor Greenlaw believes that the emphasis on the isolation of the 
species in this passage is due to the Lucretian theory that everything 


LI. 106-119, quoted below. 
55 “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 445. 
5% Commentary on the Parmenides, p. 1151. 
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grows from fixed seed. Spenser says that everything grows “‘according 
to their kynds”’ (st. 30), and that “every sort is in a sondry bed sett by 
it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew’”’ (st 35). Miss Albright calls attention 
to a very pertinent Biblical emphasis on kinds, in Genesis.’ Ficino em- 
phasizes the determination of species in his account of the descent of 
forms, as will be seen from the passage quoted on page 52. But in the 
second passage quoted from Spenser, the emphasis is rather upon order- 
liness than upon “‘kynds.” The organization of chaos into order was the 
chief function of the idea-pattern, and so order would be a prominent 
feature of any world which belonged to the formal side of creation. 

Miss Albright is inclined to interpret Spenser’s ‘‘uncouth formes’’ as 
the ‘“‘great whales” of biblical story; but there is no need for any such 
straining after Spenser’s use of “uncouth” as either the “great whales” 
or the Lucretian monstrosities.5* Professor W. P. Cumming has called at- 
tention to Ovid's mention of nova monstra®® which spring up out of Nile 
mud, but a more suitable reference, from the point of view of this study, 
would be to Palingenius’ assertion® that in the world of forms there is a 
“store of goodly... things that in this worldly light God hath not made.” 
Or, Spenser may have been thinking of the strange animals brought 
back or reported by explorers. The exhibition of such wonders was com- 
mon in London in the poet’s youth. In his garden of forms there would 
have to be images of these new creatures, and even of some “which none 
yet ever knew.”’ By “uncouth” the Elizabethans meant “strange because 
unknown, or foreign,”’ but not necessarily “monstrous.” 

With stanza 36 Spenser begins an account of the birth into the world of 
this multitude of forms. 


Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened nor spent, 

But still remaines in everlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore: 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darknes and in deepe horrore, 

An huge eternal chaos, which supplyes 

The substaunces of Natures fruitfull progenyes. 


This is a difficult stanza only because the reference of the for, in line 6, 
is troublesome. Spenser has been talking about the growth of forms in 


57 “Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and His Religion,” pp. 729-730. 

58 See Prof. Greenlaw, “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 446. 

5® “Ovid as a Source for Spenser’s Monster-Spawning Mud Passages,” Modern Language 
Notes, xtv (1930), 166-168. The reference is to Ovid, Met. 1, 416-437. 

80 “Pisces,” ll. 169-194. 
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the garden, in stanza 35, and he continues to talk about these forms in 
the first two lines of stanza 36, since no new subject is introduced. He 
says these forms, in the garden of Adonis, daily grow, and daily forth 
are sent into the world. The next three lines as clearly continue the same 
subject. Forms are daily sent forth into the world; yet the stock of forms 
in the garden is not lessened, nor spent, but stil] remains in everlasting 
store as it was at first created. So far the meaning is clear enough, but 
with a for Spenser introduces the subject of matter, and it is hard to see 
why the stock of forms is undiminished because there is a chaos which 
supplies them with substance. Professor Greenlaw avoided this difficulty 
by reading the stanza backwards. He says: 
Spenser tells us (xxxvi) that 

. .. in the wide wombe of the world there lyes 

In hatefull darknes and in deepe horrore 

An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substaunces of natures fruitful progenyes, 
and that these are sent into the world daily to replenish it, yet the stock is not 
lessened nor spent." 


I do not see how we can assume that Spenser was talking, in the first 
line of the stanza, about a subject which he does not name until the 
last line of that stanza. In stanzas 32-33 the poet is certainly describing 
the transmigration and abode of souls, in stanza 34 he describes the 
growth of these souls and forms, and in stanza 35 he tells about the num- 
ber and arrangement of the forms. The “‘they”’ in the first line of stanza 
36 obviously refers to the subject under discussion in the preceding 
stanza, not to a subject which has not yet been introduced. 

A much more satisfactory reading can be obtained by regarding the 
first two lines as having two modifiers (Il. 3-5, and 6-9), one concerned 
with the unfailing supply of forms in the garden, and the other with the 
supply of matter for forms going out of the garden. Such a use of two 
long modifiers is not uncommon in Spenser. According to such a reading 
the “for” of line 6 would refer back to the statement made in the first two 
lines, and the stanza would read, omitting the first modifier: 


Daily they [forms] grow, and daily forth are sent 
Into the world, it to replenish more; 


For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darknes and in deepe horrore, 

An huge eternal chaos, which supplyes 

The substaunces of Natures fruitfull progenyes. 


“Spenser and Lucretius,” pp. 449-450. 
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The poet goes on in the next stanza to explain that forms cannot enter 
the material world until they have borrowed matter from chaos. In this 
stanza (36) he says: (1) that forms are daily sent into the world out of the 
garden, yet the supply in the garden remains miraculously undiminished; 
and, (2) that forms are sent daily out of the garden, “for” there is a chaos 
which supplies matter as fast as the garden supplies forms. Such a reading 
has the advantage of doing no violence to the poet’s syntax, and preserv- 
ing a logical sequence of ideas with only a slight ellipsis in the thought— 
an ellipsis which is filled in, in the next stanza; for, having introduced 
the subject of matter, Spenser goes on, in stanza 37, to explain the union 
of matter with form. 


All things from thence [chaos] doe their first being fetch, 
And borrow matter whereof they are made, 

Which, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 

Becomes a body, and doth then invade 

The state of life out of the griesly shade. 


According to this statement both form and matter are antecedent to 
life. Matter, when it “does ketch” form and feature, invades the state of 
life, and not before. In a passage in the second hymn which it will be 
necessary to quote later, Spenser explains the exact process by which 
matter takes on that form which is also life. 

Concerning stanzas 36-37 Professor Greenlaw says: 


That by “substaunce”’ Spenser means the Lucretian atom is proved by the dis- 
tinction he makes between these first-beginnings or materials of things and the 
“forms” which result from combinations in this substance. The substance must 
“catch” form and feature before it invades the world of light.™ 


In the first place, Spenser nowhere says that “‘the ‘forms’ . . . result from 
combinations in this substance.” On the contrary, he has devoted consid- 
erable space to an account of the pre-existence of those forms which 
must be “‘caught” by substance before matter can “invade the state of 
life.” In the second place, Professor Greenlaw’s assertion that by ‘‘sub- 
stance” without form Spenser meant the Lucretian atom, rests on the as- 
sumption that there was no other theory of a formless substance,except 
the atomic. That is by no means the case. The Platonists postulated an 
eternal substance, underlying the four elements and entirely without 
form. Ficino gives an elaborate metaphysical account of it in his exposi- 
tion of the Timaeus, a work which must have been known to Spenser at 
Cambridge, since it was still used as a textbook in metaphysics there. 
Ficino says, under the heading, ‘“‘Compositio, & principia mundi:” 


@ “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 451. 
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Mundus ex intelligentia & necessitate, id est, ex ordine formali, atque ex condi- 
tione materiali compositus est, elementa quatuor non sunt principia. Ante haec 
enim est materia, & quodammodo forma, in quam resoluuntur: Ante haec duo 
est causa diuina efficens, & exemplar, & finis, seminalesque horum omnium ra- 
tiones in ipsa natura. 


Again, under the caption, “De materia prima,” he says: 


Ex mutua frequenti perpetua elementorum elementaliumque rerum commuta- 
tione duo probantur, unum scilicet materiam, his unam subesse informem sempi- 
ternamque formarum fluentium susceptaculum: Alterum formas eiusmodi non 
esse ueras substantias, sed substantiarum uerarum imagines, scilicet idearum.™ 


Palingenius gave currency to the same idea: 


Sunt duo naturae primordia prima, vocantur 
Materia et forma: ex his corpora cuncta creantur 
Ex his est tellus, unda, aer, ignis, et aether.™ 


Spenser is simply giving expression to a well-known theory when he 
describes both form and matter as preéxistent.® 

Miss Albright argues that Spenser’s “substaunce”’ consists of the four 
elements® of Empedocles, but it was generally objected by the Platonists 
that the elements changed into one another and therefore could not be 
regarded as eternal, neither could they be said to be without form, and 
therefore there must be a first matter, entirely formless, and eternal, out 
of which the elements themselves were made. Plato gives a considerable 
account of this primary substance, in the Timaeus.™ This prima materia 
was often identified by the Platonists with chaos. Leo Hebraeus, in his 
enormously popular Dialoghi d’A more explains: 


Questa chiamano il filosofi materia prima; e il pifi antichi la chiamano caos, che 
in greco vuol dir confusione: perché tutte le cose, potenzialmente e generativa- 
mente, son in quella insieme e in confusione; e di quella si fanno tutte, ciascuna 
da per sé, diffusamente e successivamente.™ 


Arthur Golding, in comparing Ovid’s account of creation with that of 
Moses, says: 


For what is else at all 
That shapelesse, rude, and pestred heape which Chaos he dooth call, 


% Opera Omnia, p. 1474. 

* “Aquarius,” ll. 332-334. 

% Professor Ronald B. Levinson (“Spenser and Bruno,” pp. 675-681) traces this idea to 
Bruno’s Spaccio, but it was current for at least a century before Bruno adopted it. Spen- 
ser’s exposition contains no element which is peculiar to Bruno. 

% “Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and His Religion,” pp. 731 ff. 

67 Jowett trans., 45-52, see below for quotation. 

8 Bari, 1929, p. 75. 
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66 Spenser's Garden of Adonis 


Than even that universall masse of things which God did make 

In one whole lump before that ech their proper place did take. 

Of which the Byble saith that in the first beginning God 

Made heaven and earth: the earth was waste, and darknesse yit abod 
Uppon the deepe: which holy wordes declare unto us playne 

That fyre, ayre, water, and the earth did undistinct remayne 

In one grosse bodie at the first.®* 


Like his souls and forms, Spenser’s “substaunce” is Platonic in that it is 
entirely without form and exists in a state of chaos until it is united with 


(“catches”) vitalizing, preéxistent form. 


Tempus Edax 


Having described the combination of form with matter which gives rise 
to physical creation, Spenser next gives us an account of matter in its 


relation to form. He says that substance is eternal; when form fades, 
substance remains. 


That substaunce is eterne, and bideth so, 

Ne when the life decayes, and forme does fade, 
Doth it consume and into nothing goe, 

But chaunged is, and often altred to and froe. 


The substaunce is not chaungd nor altered, 
But th’only forme and outward fashion; 
For every substaunce is conditioned 
To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion: 

(st. 37-38) 


Compare these verses with Plato’s account of the first matter, in the 
Timaeus. 


The universal nature which receives all bodies . . . must be always called the 
same; for, while receiving all things, she never departs at all from her own na- 
ture, and never in any way, or at any time, assumes a form like that of the things 
which enter into it, being in fact the natural recipient of all impressions, which 
is moved and fashioned by them, and varies in appearance from time to time 


because of them. Now the images or realities which enter in and go out are mod- 
elled after their patterns. . . .7° 


The theory of the indestructibility of matter is very old, going back to 
Thales, and very orthodox, having been approved by both Plato and 
Aristotle. It can have no significant connection with the Lucretian idea 


% Epistle, ll. 346-354. 
70 Jowett trans., 50. 
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that “all things on their dissolution go back into the first-beginnings,” 
i.e., atoms. In fact, Lucretius does not seem to regard atoms as inde- 
structible, since he speaks of waste in the world, and of replacement by 
a fresh supply of atoms streaming in out of the void.”! Spenser undoubt- 
edly had in mind Ovid’s versification of the passage which I have quoted 
from the Timaeus. Ovid says: 


Nec species sua cuique manet. Rerumque novatrix 
Ex aliis alias reparat Natura figuras. 

Nec perit in toto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur, 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint huc forsitan illa, 
Haec translata illuc, summa tamen omnia constant. 
Nil equidem durare diu sub imagine eadem 
Crediderim.” 


Spenser, having spoken of the permanence of matter under successive 
forms, goes on to expatiate on the ephemeral nature of all earthly forms. 


For formes are variable, and decay 

By course of kinde and by occasion; 

And that faire flowre of beautie fades away, 

As doth the lilly fresh before the sunny ray. 
(st. 38) 


Compare Boethius: 


Formae vero nitor ut rapidus est ut velox et vernalium florum mutabilitate 
fugacior?” 


The theme of the struggle between life and death in the material world, 
the permanence of matter and its constant change of form, has been a 
favorite with poets and moralists of all ages.* Spenser’s language is rem- 
iniscent of Ovid and differs from the passage cited from Lucretius, who 
describes the deterioration in the fecundity of earth under the figure of a 
weary laborer in a shriveled vineyard. Spenser and Ovid are concerned, 
not with a slackened vitality, but with the ravages of time and the eter- 
nal flux of forms. Having observed the transitoriness of forms in their 
earthly state, Spenser, in the next stanza, looks back on the garden para- 
dise, and finds there a counterpart of the devastation he has observed on 
earth. He says: 


1 This is a difficult passage in Lucretius, and I have accepted Professor Greenlaw’s inter- 
pretation of it; see “Spenser and Lucretius,” pp. 448-452. 

7 Met., xv, 252-260. Chaucer echoes the passage in the Knight’s Tale, 3011-3015. 

73 Consolat. Philosoph., m1, pr. 8. 

% Miss Albright finds it in Empedocles, and in Lipsius. 
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Great enimy to it [beauty], and to all the rest, 

That in the Gardin of Adonis springs, 

Is wicked Tyme, who, with his scyth addrest, 

Does mow the flowring herbes and goodly things, 

And all their glory to the ground downe flings. 
(st. 39)75 


Venus, herself, is grieved at the destruction wrought by time in the gar- 
den, but 


... all that lives is subject to that law: 
All things decay in time, and to their end doe draw. 
(st. 40) 


Again, compare Boethius: 


Constat aeterna positumque lege est 
Ut constet genitum nihil.” 


This assertion of the rule of Time in the garden looks like a complete 
contradiction of stanza 34, where we are told that these forms “‘as they 
created were, doe grow’’; but I believe it is possible to retrace the poet’s 
steps and see how he arrived at this conclusion. He began with a descrip- 
tion of a “world,” or garden, in which souls and the forms of all liv- 
ing things grow. He goes on to describe the departure of these forms 
out of the garden into the world, where they are united with matter and 
so form living bodies. In the world of matter the substance is eternal, and 
the forms are transitory. The point of view has shifted, as the poem pro- 
gressed, from the world of forms to the world of matter. Now, in stanza 39, 
the poet looks back from earth to his garden, and sees there the counter- 
part of the mutability he has found on earth. He sees it because he be- 
lieves that the world of forms furnishes the pattern for the world of mat- 
ter, and therefore he must expect to find in the original whatever he 
finds in the copy. Change and death rule on earth, they must be present 
in the pattern after which earth is made. His apparent contradiction, in 
representing the garden now as eternal and immutable, and again as tem- 
poral and mutable, is the result of his having followed his philosophic 
theory to its logical conclusion. The difficulty is not peculiar to Spenser, 
but is a major difficulty of the Platonic system, which begins in perfec- 
tion and eternity, and arrives—by a series of emanations, or “worlds,” 


% Compare Ovid, Met., xv, 234-236. 
Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis; vitiataque dentibus aevi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte. 
% Consolat. Philosoph., 11, met. 3. And see Philo, “‘On the Incorruptability of the World,” 
Works, trans. by C. D. Yonge (London, 1855), rv, 35; and the Timaeus. 
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each a copy of the one above it—at the material world where mutability 
is an observed phenomenon. The Neo-Platonists failed to explain why, 
or where, in the process of emanation, the principle of change originates. 
Ficino discusses the logical difficulty of supposing that perfect causes 
give rise to imperfections, in his commentary on the Parmenides.” 
He points out that Socrates resolves his doubts by referring the ques- 
tion to theology,”* a precedent which Spenser followed in the cantos 
where he discussed the problem of mutability at length.’® But in his ac- 
count of the garden of Adonis he contents himself with the explanation: 


For all that lives is subject to that law: 
All things decay in time, and to their end doe draw. 


But this assertion brings us back again to the problem of the exact loca- 
tion of the garden of Adonis in Spenser’s metaphysical scheme. How can 
a “world” of immaterial forms be said to be in time, and alive? 


Gardens of Adonis 


It is high time we inquired into the significance of the name Spenser 
chose for his allegorical paradise. Its history is curious. It seems to have 
been first applied to small pots of quick-growing herbs which were used 
in the Adonis festival.*° On account of their ephemeral character these 
“gardens of Adonis” became a proverbial symbol for things transitory 
and of short duration.*' They are mentioned in this connection in Eras- 
mus’ Adagiorum Chiliades, where the parallel is drawn between these 
ephemeral gardens and the life of man.” 

Meanwhile a tradition of an actual garden of Adonis, or at least of such 
a mythical garden, seems to have grown out of a remark of Pliny’s “that 


™ Opera Omnia, pp. 1151 ff. 

78 Pp. 1153-1154. 

7 For a discussion of the problem of mutability in the Platonic system, see Charles 
Werner, Aristote et L’Idéalisme Platonicien (Paris, 1910), pp. 11-47. 

80 See for example references in the Phaedrus, Theocritus’ Syracusiae, Pausanias, or, for 
a bibliography of the subject, Lilii Greg. Gyraldi, Opera Omnia (ed. Basle, 1580), 1, 395 ff. 
(“Historiae Deorum,” Synt. x1). 

8 Cf. Julian the Apostate’s Dialogue of the Caesars, “But Constantine,” said Silenus, 
“are you not offering us mere gardens of Adonis as exploits?” ‘“What do you mean,” he 
asked, “‘by gardens of Adonis?” “‘I mean,”’ said Silenus, “those that women plant in pots, 
in honour of the lover of Aphrodite, by scraping together a little earth for a garden bed. 
They bloom for a little space and fade forthwith” (Loeb Classics, trans., 11, 399). 

St. Jerome, in his commentary on Isaiah 65, says, “‘Fertur sapientissimi apud Grecos 
meritd celebrata & laudata sententia: qui omnes saeculi voluptates, & pompam mundi 
atque luxuriam celeriter transeuntem, hortos Adonidis vocat” (ed. Coloniae Agrippinae, 
1616), 1v, 2156. 

® Edition of 1559, p. 23. 
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nothing was admired in antiquity more than the gardens of Hesperides, 


and those of the kings Adonis and Alcinoiis.”® This reference not only 


created the myth of the existence of such a garden, but also established 
its association with the other earthly paradises of classical antiquity. 
Pliny’s remark is quoted, along with Erasmus’s, in Charles Estienne’s 
popular De re hortensi libellus: 


Horti apud antiquos plurimum commendati sunt Adonidis Veneris amasii & 
Hesperidum, é quibus mala aurea retulisse Herculem fabulae ferunt. Videto 
Erasmum Chiliadibus. Antiquitas, inquit Plinius, nihil prius mirata est quam 
Hesperidum hortos, ac regum Adonis & Alcinoi: de quibus multa fabulati sunt 
poetae.™ 


Estienne has not only associated the ephemeral flower-pots with Pliny’s 
garden, but he has made Pliny’s garden of King Adonis a garden ‘“‘of 
Adonis, lover of Venus.” 


Direct evidence that the ephemeral flower-pot “gardens of Adonis” 
had become a fabulous garden “where Venus enjoyed Adonis,” is af- 
forded by a popular rhetoric textbook. The Progymnasmata of Aphthonis 
suggests the writing of praises of “Personae, Res, Loci, ut portus, horti, 
&c.”’ Under “‘Horti” the gloss reads: 


Ut Adonidis, qui proverbio locum fecerunt. Item Hesperidum, quos amoenissimos 
in Aphrica fuisse memorant.® 


Justis Lipsius lists the gardens of Adonis, along with the other famous 
gardens of antiquity, in his De Constantia.® 


It is pretty clear that by Spenser’s time the “gardens of Adonis” had 
taken a place beside those of Alcinoiis and the Hesperides. I have already 
pointed out that the fathers of the early church asserted that the Homeric 


88 Natural History, x1x, 19 (4). 

* Paris, 1536, p. 9. 

% The scholia are by Reinhard Lorich and first appeared in the Frankfurt edition of 
1546. They were included in the London edition of 1583, and in numerous others. I quote 
from the edition of Frankfurt, 1565, f. 115. For a survey of the use of Aphthonius in the 
schools see Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius, ed. by E. T. Campagnac, Liverpool and London, 
1917, p. 183. 

* Lib. 1, cap. 1. on gardens: ““Mi senex, quae haec amoenitas est? inquam, quis splendor? 
Czlum hic habes Langi, non hortum. nec astrorum illi ignes psofectd magis nitent in 
seren4 nocte, quam hi tui scintillantes micantesque varié flores. Adonidis aut Alcinoi 
hortos loquuntur? nugae, ad istos comparati.” 

Again, in ch. 2 he says that gardens have been prized in all ages, “‘Sacras litteras lustras? 
videbis una cum orbe nato natos hortos: quos Deus ipse primo homini domicilium attribuit, 
& velut sedem beatae vitae. Profanas? ecce Adonidis, & Alcinoi, & Tantali, & Hesperidum 


hortos proverbia & fabulae loquuntur.” Opera Omnia (Vesaliae, 1675), tv, 564-565. 
87 See note 10, above. 
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garden of Alcinotis was copied from the Mosaic Eden.*’ Milton links Ado- 
nis and Alcinoiis when he asserts that the earthly Eden was 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 

Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 

Alcinoiis, host of old Laertes’ son, 

Or that, not mystic, where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse.** 
I have also pointed out the identification of Adonis and Eden in Joshua 
Simmler’s scholia to the Aethici Cosmographia.* In its associations, the 
garden of Adonis was linked not only with the other pagan paradises but 
also with Eden, which had early become an abode of souls after death. 

Two things would modify the conception of the garden of Adonis as 

another earthly paradise: the proverbial significance of the name, and 
the accepted allegorical interpretation of the Adonis myth. 


Venus and Adonis 


The story of Venus and Adonis was commonly recognized as a sun 
myth, in which Adonis represented the sun, or the force of the sun, al- 
ternately dying and reviving with the succession of the seasons. Comes 
says of Venus: 

Hanc Deam iure Adonim amasse dicunt, qui Adonim solem esse arbitrati sunt: 
quoniam sine vi Solis, nulla est Venus.% 


Again, in his chapter on Adonis,*! he quotes the Orphic hymns for the 
identification of the sun with Adonis, and then goes on to discuss the sym- 
bolism of the sun. 


Atque ut summatim dicam, post ipsum Deum rerum omnium autorem ac 
moderatorem, Solem patrem & autorem generationis crediderunt esse antiqui: 
quippe qudd ille omnium creditorum Deorum vires unus reipsa contineret.” 


Proclus, in his hymn to the sun, addresses that deity as Adonis.” Her- 
meas, in his scholia on the Phaedrus says, ‘Adonis presides over every- 
thing that grows and perishes in the earth.’’** Macrobius equates Adonis 
with the sun. Martianus Capella mentions Adonis as one of the names of 
the life-giver.® 


88 Paradise Lost, tx, 439-443. 

89 See note 11 above. 

% M ythologiae, tv, ch. 13, p. 401. 

% Bk. v, ch. 16. 

 P, 535, 

LL, 26. 

% The M ystical H ymnes of Orpheus, trans. by Thomas Taylor (Chiswick, 1824), p. 115 note. 

% Saturnalia, 1, 21. 

% De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii (Frankfurt, 1836), p. 237. The notes on this passage 
are valuable. 
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In the passage under discussion Spenser describes both the sun and 
Adonis as the source of vivific powers. He says that the twins, Belphoehe 
and Amoret, were conceived through the influence of the sun’s rays, 


Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald, th’authour of life and light; 

And his faire sister for creation 

Ministreth matter fit, which, tempred right 

With heate and humour, breedes the living wight. 
(st. 9)9%7 


Adonis, likewise, is he who “living gives to all.’’** But Adonis is mor: 
than the life-giving sun; he is the symbol of the generative force in crea- 
tion, represented in the material world by the sun, and in the ideal world 
by Jove, in whose garden the Ideas are planted like trees, according to 
Pico. He represents the dynamic character of form, as Venus represents 
the preservative, or ruling character. It was a Neo-Platonic common- 
place that every emanation from the deity was both masculine and femi- 
nine. Accordingly, in his description of the temple of Venus, and in the 
Mutability cantos, Spenser speaks of Venus as hermaphroditic, but in 
making use of the Venus-Adonis myth he divided the creative from the 
formative powers in this stage in the emanation of the divine ideas, and, 
accordingly, Venus represents the Idea-pattern while Adonis is the 
generative power of form, “the father of all forms.’ Palingenius gives ex- 
pression to this dynamic conception of form, when he says: 


for Forme and Fashion gay 
To all things State of being gives, as mature searchers say: 
With whom we also doe agree, the same doe plainely showe 
That Forme, no Matter makes the sun to shine. From Forme doth flow 
All kinde of force and comelinesse.® 


%7 It has been pointed out that this passage comes from Ovid; see W. P. Cumming, 
“Ovid as a source for Spenser’s Monster-Spawning Mud Passages,” Modern Language 
Notes, xiv (1930), 166-168. The reference is to Met. 416-437, especially 430-431: 

Quippe ubi temperiem sumpsere umorque callorque; 
Concipiunt: & ab his oriuntur cuncta duobus. 
Spenser had directly paraphrased Ovid in the preceding stanza. 

% St. 47. 

%® Googe’s translation, ed. 1588, pp. 229-230. ‘‘Pisces,” ll. 88-94. 
Dic quaesto, cur Sol lucet? Nam quod sua per se est 
Lucida materia: an potius sua forma dat illi 
Hanc lucem, quae tam vastum complectitur orbem? 
Nimirum tribuit rebus forma omnibus esse, 
Ut perhibent physici: quibus et nos adstipulamur. 
Forma igitur solis causa est ut luceat: et non 
Materia: a forma vis et decor effluit omnis. 
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So Spenser says of the sun, in Colin Clout’s Come Home A gaine, that it 
causes creatures to be born out of the moist earth. 
Everie living wight 
Crept forth like wormes out of her slimie nature (i.e. earth), 
Soone as on them the suns life giving light 
Had powred kindly heat and formall feature. (ll. 859-62) 
Again, in the canto under discussion, he speaks of creatures ‘Informed in 
the mud, on which the sunne hath shynd.’”!”° 
A more metaphysical expression of the same idea occurs in the second 
hymn, where Spenser is describing how the soul, descending from the 
world of ideas, receives vital spirits from the sun. He says: 
For when the soule, the which derived was, 
At first, out of that great immortall Spright, 
By whom all live to love, whilome did pas 
Downe from the top of purest heavens hight, 
To be embodied here, it then tooke light 
And lively spirits from the fayrest starre, 
Which lights the world forth from his firie carre. 
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Which powre retayning still, or more or lesse, 
When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 
Through every part she doth the same impresse, 
According as the heavens have her graced, 
And frames her house, in which she will be placed, 
Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 
Of th’heavenly riches which she robd erewhyle. 

(ll. 106-19) 


It is the sun which provides the soul with the “‘lively spirits” or vital force 
3 necessary in order that she may “frame her house” of flesh. 
In his description of Adonis it is evident that Spenser had in mind this 
formative vital-force,! of which he could say: 


for he may not 
For ever dye, and ever buried bee 
In balefull night, where all thinges are forgot; 
All be he subject to mortalitie, 
Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 
And by succession made perpetuall, 
Transformed oft, and chaunged diverslie: 
For him the father of all formes they call; 
Therfore needs mote he live, that living gives to all. 
(st. 47) 
















100 F.Q., 111, vi, 8, 9. Spenser is paraphrasing Ovid, Met. 1, 416 ff. 
101 Professor Greenlaw quotes Bruno “On Cause, Principle, and One” for a statement 
that life “ is the form of all things,” (“‘Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” p. 333 n ). 
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74 Spenser’s Garden of Adonis 


As one who “living gives to all” Adonis would be analogous to the sun, 
but as he is “eterne in mutabilitie,” and “by succession made perpetuall,” 
his nearest analogue in the material world would be the seeds of things 
Accordingly the garden is called: 
the first seminary 
Of all things that are borne to live and dye, 
According to their kynds. (st. 30) 


Boethius says: 


And how great is the diligence of nature that all things may continue by the mul- 
tiplication of seed; all which who knoweth not to be, as it were, certain engines, 
not only to remain for a time, but successively in a manner to endure for ever?!“ 


Adonis represents the principle of life as it expresses itself in the world 
through the phenomenon of generation, in the vitality of the seed, and 
in the life-giving power of the sun.’ The garden of Adonis is the garden 
of life, where souls and forms are prepared for incarnation. The gate- 
keeper is: 

that celestiall powre, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, perteines in charge particulare. 


It is at once an earthly paradise and a pattern of life, the meeting place 
of temporal ephemera and eternal reality. Perhaps a passage from Chau- 
cer’s Knight’s Tale will illustrate its place in the cosmos. Chaucer says: 


1 Consolat. Philosoph., 111, pr. 11 (Loeb Classics trans.). 

10 Other associations with the name, Adonis, point in the same direction. Comes recog- 
nizes that he is the same as Attis and Osiris, and that all three are symbols of the genera- 
tive principle in nature. Julian the Apostate describes Attis as the generative principle 
which proximately creates the world. He is mad because he descended into matter, but a 
god because he modeled chaos into beauty (U pon the Mother of the Gods). 

It was recognized that the Hebrew Adonai was the same word as the Greek Adonis.— 
L’Abbé Migne, Dictionnaire Universel de Mythologie Ancienne et Moderne (Paris, 1855). 
Adonai was especially used in the Christian liturgy to signify the second person in the 
trinity—A. Vacant & E. Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris, 1903)— 
corresponding roughly to the Word, or demiurge of the Neo-Platonists. Reuchlin quotes 
Joshua for the name Adonai as signifying life: “De quo intelligunt Cabalistae diuinum 
Geneseos hunc iussum: Producat terra animam uiuentem ad speciem suam, scilicet, ad 
diuinam Ideam, quae in ipsa est terra uiuentium in uirtute Dei ujui eam uitam influentis 
per nomen Adonai, ut cognoscatis, autore Iosue, quod Deus uiuus intra uos est, & disperdet 
in conspectu uestro contrarias fortitudines” De Arte Cabalistica (Basle, 1494), 1, 3005-3006. 

Piero Valeriano Bolzani identifies the four angels, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, 
with Venus, Mars, Jove, and the Sun (Milton’s Satan found Uriel in charge of the sun, 
Par. Lost, 111, 648). Of the last he says: “& Solem quartum, foeminae marisque vim haben- 
tem, omnis plané generationis initium, & Urielem nominat & Adonim Hebraeus. Orpheus 
ea quatuor uno refert versu, qudd mas, quéd foemina, quéd rerum genitura, quod Adonis” 

Hieroglyphica (Basle, 1567), p. 322 verso. 
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Thanne may men by this ordre wel discerne 
That thilke Moevere stable is and eterne. 
Wel may men knowe, but it be a fool, 

That every part dirryveth from his hool; 
For nature hath nat taken his bigynnyng 
Of no partie, ne cantel, of a thyng, 

But of a thyng that parfit is and stable, 
Descendynge so, til it be corrumpable. 

And therfore of his wise purveiaunce 

He hath so wel biset his ordinaunce, 

That speces of thynges and progressiouns 
Shullen enduren by successiouns, 

And nat eterne.!™ 
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In Spenser’s garden the eternal idea-pattern has descended so far as to 
the forms of particulars, where it is no longer eternal, but ‘‘by succession 
made perpetuall” and so “eterne in mutabilitie.” In the garden where 
forms take on life, Time is at work mowing “the flowering herbes and 
goodly things” 

For all that lives is subject to that law; 

All things decay in time, and to their end doe draw. 








I have already pointed out the relation of Spenser’s garden to abodes 
of souls on the moon. According to Plutarch it was on the moon that the 
descending soul received the vital force necessary to enable it to become 
incarnate on earth.'® Macrobius also held that it was on the sphere of 
the moon, where the lowest reaches of the celestial world came into con- 
tact with the highest elements of the material world, that the soul re- 
ceives the force, or vitality, necessary to procede into generation.’ Her- 
meas, in his commentary on the Phaedrus explains that the meadow 
where souls wait for rebirth, is analogous to the prolific power of forms.' 

Curiously enough, Spenser had precedent for the presence of death in 
the earthly paradise. I have already mentioned Plutarch’s notion that the 

4 forms, or images, of souls perished on the moon, as bodies do on earth, 
a when the rational part had ascended to a higher paradise. Plato, in the 
Phaedo myth, remarks that in the paradise he is describing on “‘the true 
surface of the earth” men are without disease, and enjoy long life, i.e., 
die eventually. Olympiodorus, in commenting on this passage, says that 
“these forms of life, on the summit of the earth, subsist between the 























1% LT}. 3003-3015 (probably taken from Boethius, Consolat. Philosoph. 1, met. 8; Iv, 
pr. 6; m1, pr. 10, & pr. 11 lines 61-73). 

10 “On the Face Appearing in the Orb of the Moon,” p. 219. 

1066 Tn Somn. Scip., 1, 12. 

107 Proclus, On Timaeus, T. Taylor, trans. (London, 1820), m1, 481. 
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forms of perpetual animals and those that live but a short time.”!°* The 
Orphic Argonautica asserts that in the abode of the blest men live 


Duodecim chiliadas mensium centum annorum 
Plaenae lunae, sine omni molestia: 

Sed postquam fatalem mensem absolverunt, 
Dulci somno adipiscuntur extremam mortem.'% 


However, the rule of time, with its attendant mortality, appears in the 
garden of Adonis neither as a conventional adjunct of the earthly paradise 
tradition nor as the result of philosophic confusion. It is an integral part 
of the whole metaphysical conception, announced in the name selected 
for the place. And again, with the presence of Time in the garden, we are 
reminded of the abode of souls on the moon; for, in the Mutability can- 
tos, Spenser puts Time in the realm of Cynthia. In fact, the sphere of the 
moon was the usual limit of his rule. 

It is, perhaps, worth calling attention to the difference which Spenser 
makes between the growth of souls and of the forms of other things. 
The souls go out of the garden into the world, and then “returne backe by 
the hinder gate.”’ The other forms are destroyed by the reaper, Time. On 
the other hand, we have been told that a fresh supply of forms “daily 
forth are sent” from the garden into the world. It is possible that Spenser 
intended to identify the destruction of forms in the garden with their 
being sent into the world. He was undoubtedly familiar with the mystical 
commonplace which called this life death, and spoke of the grave as the 
door to life. Macrobius says that some Platonists hold that the world is 
divided by the sphere of the moon into an active and a passive part. 


Et vivere animas, dum in immutabili parte consistunt; mori autem, cum ad par- 
tem ceciderint permutationis capacem: atque ideo inter lunam terrasque locum 
mortis et inferorum vocari, ipsamque lunam vitae esse mortisque confinium, et 
animas inde in terram fluentes mori, inde ad supera meantes in vitam reverti, 
non immerito existimatum est. A luna enim deorsum natura incipit caducorum: 
ab hac animae sub numerum dierum cadere et sub tempus incipiunt. Denique 
illam aetheream terram physici vocaverunt.”° 


I believe, however, that if Spenser had intended any such mystical im- 
plication he would have indicated it more clearly, and that he had too 
vivid a sense of reality, too acute a consciousness of the physical world, to 
be content with a denial of the reality of all sensible objects. Both in his 
account of the garden of Adonis, and in the Mutability cantos, he faced 


108 Works of Plato, trans. by Sydenham and T. Taylor (London, 1804), rv, 331 m. 

109 Rhenum, 1689, p. 77. 

10 Tn Somn. Scip., 1, 11. See also Ficino, De Christiana Religione, ch. 14; and Badius 
(Ascensius) commentary on Virgil, Paris, 1507, ff. 349 verso ff. 
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the problem of change squarely. His line of reasoning is clear. The world 
of forms is unchangeable because it is a copy of the eternal ideas. But on 
earth forms perish through the ravages of time, and earthly forms are 
copies of the world of forms. Therefore in the world of forms there must 
be mortality also, at least as far upward as the garden of Adonis, where 
forms assume vital force, and, being alive, must be in the realm of Time. 

Having made clear his allegory, Spenser returned to the earthly para- 
dise tradition for the more pictorial effects of his description, and con- 
cluded with an account of the education of Amoret, the perfect prototype 
of all womanhood. Discovered at birth by Venus and Diana, Beauty and 
Chastity, she is brought to the garden of Life, a place very like that in 
which, according to one tradition, souls receive their education. There 
she is trained by Psyche “‘in trew feminitee.”’ 


There is every indication that the whole myth is a carefully wrought 
unit, in which the end was in sight even at the beginning. The episode 
properly begins with stanza 29, although as early as stanzas 8-9 the sub- 
ject was in the poet’s mind, and stanza 12 represents a definite prepara- 
tion. Stanzas 29, 30 and the first two lines of 31 give a general account of 
the nature of the place; then the supernatural elements are introduced by 
degrees; and when they have been sufficiently described the reader is led 
back, very gently, to the light of comrnon day. At first (st. 31) those who 
leave and return to the garden are called “‘men,” in the next stanza they 
are “babes,” and, while they are nevér actually called “souls” their real 
nature is made clear by the end of stanza 32. But by describing rather 
than naming these inhabitants of the garden, Spenser manages to get his 
allegory well under way without startling or surprising his reader with 
the daring of his conception. Yet it certainly is not true that the poet was 
himself led on by a gradually developing idea. Much of what follows is 
implied in the name chosen for the place and announced as early as stanza 
29. Stanza 30 indicates clearly that Spenser had the whole myth in mind 
at the beginning, but he leads his reader’s imagination gently from asso- 
ciation to association, from the earthly paradise, inhabited by Venus 
and Adonis, through the idea of a garden where all nature’s progenies are 
represented, to the Platonic abode of souls. There we are launched, with 
the smoothing aid of Biblical language, into the conception of a world of 
forms existing independent of matter. Stanza 35 elaborates on the idea 
presented as early as stanza 30, but presented in such a way as not to 

11 Origen, and after him Irenaeus and Clemens Alexandrinus, asserted that the Eden 
paradise was in the third heaven visited by St. Paul, and that it was there that souls re- 
ceived their education, cf. McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, art. “‘Paradise.” Origen 
was enormously popular with the Rennaissance. 
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anticipate later developments by a too early enlightenment of the reader. 
Having described the world of forms, the poet begins, in stanza 36, by 
means of the metaphysics of the union of form with matter, to lead us 
back to earth again. With stanza 39 the garden resumes the aspects of 
reality which it had begun to lose in 31, and by 41 we find ourselves back 
in an earthly paradise which has many familiar features. Yet we are not 
permitted to forget the allegory, once it has been unfolded. The charac- 
terization of Adonis, and the references to the stories of Venus and Ado- 
nis, and of Cupid and Psyche, keep the other world nature of the garden 
from being forgotten. 

Readers of Spenser’s poem in the age for which it was written, would 
knowh that the marriage of Cupid and Psyche took place after Psyche’s 
reception in heaven, and that their daughter, Pleasure, was born after 
that reunion," so that the place where Amoret was being educated was 
no earthly garden. Stanzas 48, 49, and 50 deal with the more conven- 
tional “heavenly” features of the place, and it is not until he has reached 
stanza 51 that the poet has so far descended from that otherworld 
“mount” as to take up the story of Amoret again. 

According to my reading of the allegory, the garden of Adonis is an 
otherworld paradise where Venus, the mother, or source of all forms, 
protects and enjoys Adonis, the father and generator of forms in the 
process of acquiring the vital force necessary for “shaping their house of 
clay.”’ Here the forms of all living things, and of souls as well, grow “as 
they created were” by the Word of God. Out of the garden the souls go 
down into generation, and the forms of other things go out also, to give 
“forme and feature” to the substance supplied by chaos, and so “invade 
the state of life.” 

In this meeting-place of Life and Beauty, Amoret, the ‘“‘noble para- 
gone” of womanhood, is “trained up in trew feminitee.”” Here Cupid, 
lately reconciled with Psyche, sports with Adonis and “many of the 
gods.”""43 Here Psyche has given birth to Pleasure “‘that doth both gods 
and men aggrate.”’ The daughter born to Cupid and Psyche in heaven is 
no earthly pleasure “whose society weakened Amoret so that she fell a 
prey to Busyrane,’’ but rather that Pleasure which the soul experiences 
when, led heavenward by Love, it contemplates the eternal Ideas, rep- 

12 Thomas Warton pointed this out in his Observations on the Faerie Queene (London, 
1754), p. 64; but he did not understand its implications. 

8 Plato, in the Phaedo myth, says that the gods dwell with men on the “true surface 
of the earth.” 

14 Professor Padelford supposes that Spenser is saying in this elaborate myth simply 
that Amoret was brought up in this world, where too much luxury and ease and “social 


largesse” spoiled her so that she was the victim of lust, only to be rescued by the chaste 
Britomart. [The Allegory of Chastity in The Faerie Queene,” Studies in Philology, xx1 
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resented at this stage by their images, the forms. This spiritual pleas- 
ure Psyche made the companion of the growing Amoret, who was being 
“Jessoned in all the lore of love and goodly womanhead.”’, The entire na- 
ture of the “lore of love” is fully set forth in The Fowre Hymnes. 

Amoret’s subsequent captivity in the house of Busyrane is an allegory 
of natural temptation nobly overcome. Spenser is attacking the delicate 
problem of chastity (in the sense of absence of lust) in the marriage rela- 
tion. Amoret is carried away during the celebration of the wedding feast, 
she is tortured by lusi, the bridegroom is unable to rescue her and is 
“pitifully brent” in the attempt. Chastity finally comes to her aid, but 
Amoret is not rescued by Britomart as one person rescues another, but 
as her chastity overcomes her temptation. The temptation and the rescue 
are externalized, for purposes of allegory, but the struggle must be under- 
stood as a subjective one. Otherwise, we must conclude that there is no 
allegory intended, but only a story of a fiend who carries off a woman, 
tortures her, and is vanquished by another woman. If the temptation is 
real, then the story that Spenser tells is one of the assault of lust on a 
woman’s soul, and the rescue cannot come from without, but must be 
effected by the chastity which exists within. It is in order that she may 
resist such temptations that Amoret was “‘trained up in trew feminitee”’ 
in the garden of Adonis. 

With possible verbal parallels between this passage in Spenser and 
Lucretius, this study is not concerned, since I believe Professor Greenlaw 
would be the last to contend that they are either striking enough or fre- 
quent enough to constitute, by themselves, evidence that Spenser had 
the philosophy of Lucretius in mind while he wrote. He certainly knew 
the De Rerum Natura, both as a body of great poetry, and as perhaps the 
most important expression of the arguments against the immortality of 
the soul. The Latin poet was cited and refuted by every writer on that 
subject from Ficino to Sidney’s friend, De Mornay,"*® throughout the 
century.''6 

With the finding of characteristic Lucretian ideas in Spenser’s account 
of the garden of Adonis, I cannot agree, however. Professor Greenlaw 
read the first stanzas of the passage as I do, but he believed that with 
stanza 36 Spenser began “a statement, condensed into remarkably effec- 





(1924), 376.] But that interpretation does not at all agree with what Spenser says of the 
character of Amoret. He is clearly describing the ideal nurture of his embodiment of all 
feminine virtue. 

16 See also Sidney’s refutation of chance creation, Arcadia, mm, ch. 10. 

u6 Curiously enough, Lucretius was quoted as an authority on the nature of the gods, 
both by Comes, and by Ficino in his commentary on the Symposium, and in the De 
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tive verse, of the ideas that form the foundation itself of the Lucretian 
system.’’"? These ideas are, (1) the Lucretian chaos, external to the 
world, (2) atomic matter, (3) spontaneous generation of forms through 
the chance association of atoms, and (4) the warfare of life and death in 
the material world. The idea that Spenser’s chaos is external to the world 
comes from what I believe is a misreading of stanza 36. It is the forms, 
not the substances which “‘daily forth are sent into the world.” The sub- 
stances originate ‘“‘in the wide wombe of the world” in a chaos which cor- 
responds, both in location and function, with the Platonic chaos of prima 
materia. I can find no indication that Spenser’s matter was atomic, and 
he certainly would have indicated, if he had intended, such a departure 
from the current notion of a first matter underlying the four elements. 
The poet represents living physical beings as arising from the union of 
preéxistent form with matter, not from the chance association of atoms. 
Finally, Spenser’s account of the warfare of life and death is clearly imi- 
tated from Ovid, with perhaps a reminiscence of Boethius, and has no 
connection with the Lucretian account of the world’s loss of fecundity. 

Professor Greenlaw not only found materialism and idealism hope- 
lessly jumbled together in this passage, but he believed that the garden 
itself, is sometimes a world of forms, and sometimes the material uni- 
verse. This confusion is probably the result of Spenser’s having read back 
into his world of forms the ravages of time which he observed in the phys- 
ical world. But the garden is never described in terms of this world, it is 
consistently an otherworld paradise, having as its nearest affinity the 
temporary abode of souls, within the realm of Time, on the sphere of the 
moon. 

I have attempted to present an interpretation of the whole passage 
which treats it as a single, continuous, and serious allegory, based entirely 
upon a body of well-known Platonic and Neo-Platonic conceptions about 
the organization of the universe, and containing no elements of the Lu- 
cretian theory of origins. Such an interpretation has the advantage of 
representing the whole passage as a consistent and coherent composition 
which fits and illustrates the book of The Faerie Queene in which it has so 
prominent a place. While I have not more than scratched the surface of 
the vast body of Platonic speculation upon which Spenser was drawing, 
I have tried to provide enough illustrative materiel to open the way for 
the reader, through that most imaginative of all philosophies, and so 
make possible an understanding of a passage which challenges compari- 
son with the great Platonic myths. 


Radcliffe College 
u7 “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 448. 
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Vv 
THE PLOT OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


OURTHOPE, in his History of English Poeiry, asks the question: 

“Does Spenser’s work satisfy the test of Unity which must be ap- 
plied to every great creation of art?’”' Answering this question, Court- 
hope thinks that there is undoubtedly poetical unity in the general con- 
ception of The Shepherd’s Calendar. But of the Faerie Queene, he says 
the following: 
There is undoubtedly a noble, indeed a sublime, foundation for the poem in its 
central design “‘to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle 
discipline.” There is also something eminently poetical in the intention of em- 
bodying this image in the ideal knight—a figure consecrated like that of the 
shepherd, by ancient literary tradition—and in the person of “Arthur before he 
was king.” Moreover, as the subject was to be treated allegorically, it was open 
to Spenser to endow his knight with the “twelve private moral virtues, as Aris- 
totle hath devised.” . . . No poem in existence can compare with the Faery Queen 
in the richness of its materials. But the question occurs: In what way is all this 
“variety of matter’’ fused with the central image of the “brave knight, perfected 
in all the twelve private moral virtues”? For this, we must always remember, was 
Spenser’s professed and primary motive; he chose to convey his moral in a form 
of allegorical narrative, because he thought it would be “most plausible and 
pleasing, being covered with an historical fiction.’” 


Here Courthope implies what seems to us today more than obvious: 
the quality of unity, as it is generally conceived, cannot be claimed for 
the Faerie Queene by its most ardent admirers. But this lack of unity of 
structure has not always been denied the poem. Upton, the earliest com- 
mentator on Spenser in the eighteenth century, maintained that the 
Faerie Queene is constructed on a principle of classical unity: 


In every poem there ought to be simplicity and unity. . . . This essential rule 
Spenser seems to me strictly to have followed; for what story can well be shorter 
or more simple than the subject of this poem? A British Prince sees in a Vision 
the Faerie Queene, falls in love, and goes in secret after the unknown fair; and 
at length finds her. The fable has a beginning, a middle, and an end. The begin- 
ning is, the British Prince saw in a vision the Faerie Queene and fell in love with 
her; the middle, his search after her with the adventures he underwent; the end, 
his finding whom he sought.’ 


This statement leads us to think that Upton possessed a supreme faith 
that kept him from readiug the whole of the Faerie Queene. For granting, 


1 W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry, 11, 249. 
2 Ibid., 256-258. 
3 Ibid., 258. 
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in a half-hearted way, the beginning of the poem, and accepting the mid- 
dle as we have it, where, we ask, is the end so confidently spoken of by 
Upton? 

Another advocate of the unity of the poem, Bishop Hurd, argued, in 
1811, that the Faerie Queene possesses only a ‘‘Gothic unity”: 


If it be asked what is the unity of Spenser’s poem? I say it consists in the relation 
of its several adventures to one common original, the appointment of the Faerie 


Queene, and to one common end, the completion of the Faerie Queene’s injunc- 
tion.‘ 


This idea, says Courthope, is supported by Spenser’s own account of his 
design, and to some extent by the fact that in each book of the poem 
there is some reference to the Faerie Queene as the great original of the 
various adventures. 


But to produce poetic unity it is not enough to form an idea in the mind; it is 
also necessary that in the execution of the design this central idea should be felt 
to communicate life and being to each constituent part of the poetical organism. 
Now it is certain that if all mention of Gloriana were excised from the Faery 
Queen, the framework of the poem, as we have it, would hardly be disturbed, a 
fact which proves conclusively that the central idea, as described by Spenser, 
viz., “the image of a brave knight perfected in the twelve private moral virtues,” 
though it may have been in the poet’s mind before he began to write, was not 
actually the inspiring motive of the whole work.® 


Now Spenser’s design we know, from his letter to Raleigh. Each book of 
the Faerie Queene is to develop one of the twelve private moral virtues. 
Each of these virtues is to be represented by a knight on a certain quest, 
to be given him at the court of the Faerie Queene. In each book, Arthur 
is to appear. But even had Spenser followed this design carefully, he would 
have had trouble in producing a satisfactory unity of structure. Instead 
of a unified whole, we should probably have had, as Dodge says, twelve 
poems, poems that the central figure of Arthur could scarcely have 
welded into one.® 

But laying aside all speculation on the results of such a design, there 
is no denying that Spenser evidently did have such an intention in mind. 
The first two books of the Faerie Queene deal with the virtues as adver- 
tised, and the two knights finish their quests. But in Book mr signs of 
disorder appear. This book, purporting to deal with the story of Amoret 
and Sir Scudamour, really centers our attention the greater part of the 
time on Britomart and on Florimell. As the book now stands, neither the 


4 Tbid., 258. 
5 Tbid., 259. 
* The Complete Poetical Works of Spenser, ed. R. E. N. Dodge (Cambridge Edition), 132. 
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Britomart, Florimell, nor Amoret story is finished. Contrary to the form 
of the first books, the quest is not completed. In Book tv, the events be- 
come more and more incoherent. Said to be the book of ‘‘Friendship,” 
the friendship of Cambell and Triamond, the book gives scarcely any at- 
tention to the development of its theme, but carries us on in the adven- 
tures of Britomart and Florimell. Book v presents a fair degree of unity 
in the quest of Artegall for “‘Justice,” though it is not to be compared 
favorably with Books 1 and 11 in the matter of structure. Here the interest 
is allowed to shift from Britomart to Artegall, but we are not sufficiently 
enthralled to forget that, although Artegall accomplishes his mission, 
Spenser leaves Britomart separated from her lover. Furthermore, the 
fifth book deals with political virtue rather than with private virtue. In 
Book vi, Spenser, seemingly as an afterthought, has Sir Calidore com- 
plete his quest by the capture of the Blatant Beast. But by this time the 
completion of the quest has no longer, with the reader, a place of great 
importance. To capture the beast here, Calidore is forced to leave the 
beautiful Pastorella. And when we hear that the Blatant Beast later 
escapes, we are inspired with no feeling of regret. 

Thus we see that the unity of design for the separate books fails. Fur- 
thermore, the plan Spenser must have had for Arthur seems to have been 
neglected. In the first books, Arthur is a direct aid to the knights about 
whose adventures the books were written. When we come to Book v1, 


Arthur appears, it is true; but he does nothing to help Sir Calidore cap- 
ture the Blatant Beast, a performance which should have been the 
crowning event of the book. 

We ask, then, What caused Spenser to depart from his original plan 
for the Faerie Queene? Greenlaw, reviewing a work on Spenser by H. E. 
Cory, says: 


Mr. Cory sets forth two propositions concerning the structure of the poem: first, 
that it was planned by Spenser to be what Mr. Cory calls ‘“‘an epic of the future”; 
and second, that it reveals a progressive disillusion, causing a “‘crumbling of the 
structure” of the poem, and proceeding from the poet’s despair because Leices- 
ter’s death made impossible what the poet had hoped for, a union of Leicester 
and the Queen, and an epoch of national greatness which, in Mr. Cory’s thought, 
Spenser foresaw if this union had taken place 

sible that in the courtship of Gloriana by Prince Arthur Spenser may have had 
in mind, at times, Leicester’s long ambition, there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the poem had for one of its purposes either prophecy of a union between 
the two, or poetical propaganda to bring such a union to pass. For one thing, 
Spenser’s explanation of his general intention in the Faerie Queene, given in his 
letter to Raleigh, could not have been written until after Leicester’s death, after 
all thought of a marriage had been abandoned for many years, and after Spenser’s 
bitter complaint about Leicester’s abandonment of him had been expressed in 
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Virgil’s Gnat. Mr. Cory’s conjecture about the nature of the second twelve books 
is thus by a simple matter of chronology untenable. Furthermore, the only place 
in the Faerie Queene where Arthur may plausibly be identified as Leicester is in 
the fifth book, and even here the identification is rendered uncertain by the fact 
that the Arthur of Book v frees Belgae, while Leicester assuredly did not settle 
the problem at all, but rather was called ignominiously home.’ 


Having shown that the plan to have Leicester marry Elizabeth was 

probably not one of Spenser’s main purposes in writing the Faerie 
Queene, Greenlaw proceeds to question the idea that the less formal parts 
of the poem are less worthy of their author than are the more carefully 
constructed books: 
At times he [Cory] seems to think that there is proof of the crumbling of the 
structure of the poem in the fact that after the first two books the allegory is less 
sustained, appearing only fitfully if at all. But this is not proof of a crumbling 
structure; it is evidence of a change in Spenser’s conception of his poem, an im- 
provement on the whole, and due in large part to the difference between the 
virtues that form the subject of the third, fourth, and sixth books and the virtues 
of the other books. “Holiness” is medieval; ““Temperance” is partly medieval 
and partly classical; “‘Justice’’ is classical; while “Chastity,” “‘Friendship,” and 
“Courtesy” are treated by Spenser chiefly in the manner of the Renaissance. 
Book 1 has the precise and formal structure of medieval allegory. It is an exceed- 
ingly effective complex of the morality play and the Arthurian romance The 
pleasure that it gives is in part due to this sense of form. Book rv, on the other 
hand, is like Sidney’s Arcadia, which was regarded, at the time when Spenser was 
writing, as a sublime poem. . .. To say that because Book tv lacks the formal 
excellence of Book 1 therefore the ‘“‘vast structure of the epic was crumbling”’ is 
like finding fault with Cymbeline or the Winter’s Tale because they do not have 
the academic symmetry of structure of Love’s Labours Lost.® 


Greenlaw’s ideas are interesting; and he strikes a keynote when he 
says that Spenser changed his conception of the poem. Although we 
might not refuse the author the right to change the conception of his 
poem, we might, however, wish that he had written someone a letter ex- 
plaining this, and giving the reasons for it—a letter such as the one he 
wrote to Raleigh. The fact remains: Spenser planned to write the Faerie 
Queene according to a certain design; after writing two books, he aban- 
doned this design to a great extent; and since the third book was written, 
it is to be presumed, before Spenser wrote his letter to Raleigh, one can- 
not be censured for remarking that Spenser departed from his original 
plan. Why he did this has not been answered by Cory or by Greenlaw. 
No more can I answer the question. But a reasonable supposition would 

7 E. Greenlaw, in a review of H. E. Cory’s Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study, MLN, 


xxxv (1920), 166-168. 
* Ibid., 171. 
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be that Spenser had a failing common to writers: he became enamoured 
of one of his characters, and allowed his love for Britomart to overcome 
his original purpose in the poem. It will be observed that, after carrying 
Britomart through three books, and reaching a point where he allows us to 
suppose, at any rate, that she is soon to be united to Artegall, Spenser 
goes back to his original plan of restricting one set of characters to a 
book, as in Book v1. 

We see then that, so far as mere design was concerned, Spenser did not 
follow his plan for the Faerie Queene as expressed in his letter to Raleigh. 
Furthermore, he did not manage to make his letter and the books agree 
in certain matters of detail. 

The letter leads us to believe that the palmer spoken of appears at the 
court of the Faerie Queene, asking for someone to avenge the death of 
the parents of the ‘“‘bloody babe.” As a matter of fact, when the book 
opens we find the palmer and Sir Guyon already on their quest; they 
come across the murdered parents, and it is only then that Guyon swears 
vengeance on Acrasia. The letter furthermore tells us that “the third day 
there came in a groom who complained before the Faerie Queene that a 
vile enchanter called Busirane had in hand a most fair lady called Amo- 
retta, whom he kept in most grievous torment. Whereupon Sir Scuda- 
mour, the lover of that lady, took on him that adventure.’’ Now in Book 
1 Spenser gives no definite explanation of the reason for the imprison- 
ment of Amoret. It is only in Book Iv that we hear how she was spirited 
away by Busirane on the day of her marriage to Sir Scudamour. 

We have proof, then, that Spenser fails to follow his avowed plan for 
the poem. We have proof that he fails in writing a synopsis, as it were, 
of his motivating events for two separate books. We can, therefore, show 
little surprise when we discover that he is at fault in minor details. Yet, 
although we cannot avoid noticing such lapses, let us not complain that 
Spenser was not always perfect as to minor details. Much of the charm 
of the Faerie Queene would have been lost had its author held painfully 
to the accounting for every character, to the accurate timing of each 
event. Una’s lamb is lost, as is the “bloody babe.” It would have been 
pleasant and romantic, let us say, to know that the lamb and the babe 
grew up together under the wise tutelage of Medina; but the failure to 
divulge such minor details surely cannot be deeply censurable. It would 
have been diverting to know just how near the Squire of Dames came to 
losing his life when Malbecco’s castle was in flames—for we have no ac- 
count of him in that place after he has gone to bed. It would have been 
agreeable to understand how the Red Cross Knight was able to languish 
for months in the dungeons of Orgoglio, although Una and Arthur hur- 
tied after him the very day following that of his seizure by the giant. But, 
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as I have suggested, these and a number of other structural lapses are not 
enough to mar the general effect of the poem. 

Now, since Spenser does not follow his original plan, as expressed in 
the letter to Raleigh, either in design or in motivation for his books; 
since his failure to complete minor details is carried to the length of leav- 
ing unfinished some of his most important stories, we can ask but one 
question: 

Is there any particular element of design in the structure of the poem, 
any element to which we may point with certainty? 

A reading of the first two books would lead one to suppose that Spen- 
ser might develop his future books along a plan of careful symmetry. 
Here we find the knight in each book journeying with a guide; we see that 
he loses the guide, only to be reunited to him later. Prince Arthur ap- 
pears, in point of pages, at just about the same place in both books. 
Both knights finish their quests. But this superficial appearance of sym- 
metry is deceptive. In Book 1 the Red Cross Knight appears in only nine 
cantos, while in Book m Sir Guyon is present in each one of the twelve. 
In Book 1, the knight is separated from Una in the second canto; but 
Guyon loses the palmer only in canto six. Pursuing this supposed plan 
of symmetry into the third and fourth books, we find our first theory un- 
tenable. 

On beginning the second book, we find Guyon, the hero of the adven- 
ture, meeting the Red Cross Knight. Here, we think, is a theory more tan- 
gible than our first: we shall find Spenser linking one portion of the Faerie 
Queene to the one immediately following (that is, Book 1 to Book 1, 
Book 11 to Book 111, and so on) by a meeting, in each case, of the main 
characters; cr, at least, by a continuation of events. This is found to be 
true everywhere save in Book v. At the end of Book Iv we leave Marinell 
and Florimell. At the beginning of Book v, we are instructed in the proc- 
ess of the education of Artegall. Our second theory is also not tenable. 

In reading the poem, we notice that, in many instances, the action 
comes to a resting place just about the middle of the canto. That is, a 
fight is ended, for instance, in stanza 25, and in stanza 26 there rides up 
a new character, and a new phase of the plot is begun. Perhaps this is 
Spenser’s plan. Taking the average canto to be of 50 stanzas (it is, by 
computation, 51 1/7 stanzas long), we decide that by looking for this 
break between stanzas 20 and 30 we shall be both honest and safe, so far 
as our desired conclusions are concerned. This task done, we have the fol- 
lowing result: only 57 per cent of the cantos break thus. 

There is yet another possibility. How many cantos are not units; that 
is, how many cantos break into another event anywhere within the fifty 
stanzas? A knowledge of the complete poem makes this possibility very 
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bright. Surely Spenser will be found to follow the method used by Ari- 
osto, who never has the canto a unit. The result: our most subtle calcu- 
lations leave us with sixteen cantos that most certainly stick to the sub- 
ject from beginning to end. But this gives us 88 per cent of the cantos 
that follow Ariosto’s method—a figure far more satisfactory than the 
previous 57 per cent. This leads us to suppose that Spenser possibly had 
for his major model in construction Arisoto’s Orlando. A. H. Gilbert en- 


larges on this idea: 


The last four books of the Faerie Queene resemble the Orlando in their narrative 
method even more than in their tendency to romantic rather than obviously 
allegorical matter. The narrative of Books Three, Four, and Five reminds one, in 
its construction, of fifteen cantos or so of the Orlando. Almost all of the important 
characters of these books are found in all three, or in at least two of the three; 
even Artegall, the hero of the fifth book, figures in Books Three and Four. The 
Sixth Book, however, though it bears a considerable number of the traces of the 
narrative form of Ariosto which I have spoken of, is not closely connected with 
the others. All of its important characters (excluding Prince Arthur), except 
Turpine and the Blatant Beast, are confined to it alone. Yet Spenser does not 
here return to the manner of the first book, but gives much the kind of narrative 
one would find in some five cantos of the Orlando; so this book is in nature like 
the three preceding. The incomplete state of some of its stories leads one to think 
that with it Spenser was beginning another series of linked books, similar to 
Books Three, Four, and Five, in which the methods of Ariosto would have been 


prominent.°® 


Gilbert has previously pointed out the tendency of Spenser to use the 
Ariosto-like conclusion for his cantos: 


Ariosto invariably closes his cantos with some remark to the effect that he is now 
ending the canto. .. . The Ariosto-like conclusion is found but once in the First 
Book of the Faerie Queene, and not at all in the Second; in the Third Book it 
appears twice, in the Fourth ten times, in the Fifth but five, and in the Sixth 
seven times. At the close of a canto Ariosto usually and characteristically says 
that it is now long enough, and should be concluded; Spenser often follows him 
closely, as in this instance: 
“The which for length I will not here pursew, 
But rather will reserve it for a Canto new.” 


... The purpose of these conclusions is to assure the reader that though the 
canto is ended, the story is not, and that his curiosity to know the rest will be 
gratified. They also serve to give the appearance of completeness to the cantos, 
which—always in Ariosto and sometimes in Spenser—would otherwise appear 
incomplete and abruptly broken off.!° 


® A. H.Gilbert, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” PMLA, xxx1v, 230. 
10 Tbid., 225-226. 
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Gilbert points out, then, that Spenser tends more and more to do as 
Ariosto did: never to make the canto a unit. A comparison of Books 1 and 
vi of the Faerie Queene bears this out. The cantos of Book v1 leave more 
events unfinished than do the cantos of Book 1. Yet Book v, very close to 
the end of the poem as we have it, is no more remarkable in this respect 
than is Book 1 itself. If, however, the finished cantos of Book 1 and Book 
11 be balanced against those of Books v and vI, it will be seen that the 
first two books show less of the method of Ariosto than do the last two. 
Yet the method of Ariosto is not noticeably followed except in the sixth 
book. If we are to insist that Spenser followed Ariosto in canto-construc- 
tion, we shall do well to stress the words “tends to.” 

Spenser’s plot will not fit into his own plan, as given to Raleigh in the 
letter. Nor will it agree remarkably with Ariosto’s method. We must ad- 
mit, in fact, that the plot of the Faerie Queene defies an analysis that 
would seek to make it, as a whole, like any other plot that we know. In 
parts it is formal; in parts, it is seemingly formless. We must, then, in 
looking for the unifying element in the Faerie Queene, look elsewhere for 
it than in its construction. 

Spenser did not tell the truth about his plot when he wrote to Raleigh. 
He himself probably did not know what he would do eventually. But by 
the time he had reached the sixth book, he must have felt a psychic fore- 
warning of the accusations to be made against him in later ages; and 
feeling this, he made a new confession of faith, in which he described as 
accurately as possible the nature of his plot: 


Like as a ship, that through the ocean wyde 
Directs her course unto one certaine cost, 

Is met of many a counter winde and tyde, 

With which her winged speed is let and crost, 
And she her selfe in stormie surges tost; 

Yet making many a borde, and many a bay, 

Still winneth way, ne hath her compasse lost: 
Right so it fares with me in this long way, 
Whose course is often stayd, yet never is astray." 


LAWRENCE BLatrR 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ul Faerie Queene, Book vt, canto xii, stanza i. 
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VI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEMORY IN SPENSER’S 
FAERIE QUEENE 


ROM Plato and Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen, through the 

medieval commentators, the Elizabethans inherited a body of com- 
plex psychological principles. An examination of these principles and 
their bearing on The Faerie Queene has so far been only casual and in- 
cidental. Since in Book 11, Canto ix, the poet combines one of the most 
widely used of medieval motifs—the conception of the body as a world, 
city, or castle-—with certain current doctrines of psychology, such an 
inquiry is especially apposite. Spenser’s use of the abundant contempo- 
raneous literature of psychology affords material for an extended treat- 
ment such as that which Miss Anderson has made of Shakespeare’s 
plays.? The present study purposes to set forth one aspect of his system 
of psychology—his psychology of memory in the allegory of the Castle 
of Alma,’ to make clear the relationship of his system to the current 
Elizabethan doctrines, and to establish the purpose of certain departures 
from those doctrines. 


I 
Spenser’s theme is the dignity and beauty of the body when kept by 


self-mastery out of harm of the enemies of the senses—the perturbations 
or beleaguring passions.‘ In the narrative Prince Arthur and Guyon are 
denied entrance to the Castle of Alma (the soul) until they have beaten 
off the ugly beings that set upon them,’ whereupon Alma herself offers 
them welcome. She then conducts them about her castle, whose curious 
architectural plan is partly triangular and partly circular, with a quad- 
rate as the base.® The two knights view the outworks, observe the struc- 


1 For the motif in medieval literature, see C. L. Powell, Caséle of the Body, SP, xvt, 
p. 196. Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser, SP, Xx, p. 221 n. 

2 Ruth L. Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays, Univ. of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, m1, 4, 1927. 

* Faerie Queene, 11, ix. 

* Merritt Y. Hughes, Burton on Spenser, PMLA, x11, p. 561. 

5 With the explanation of these and the anatomical details of the allegory which follows, 
the present study is not concerned. See editions of the Faerie Queene by R. E. N. Dodge, 
Cambridge edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1908); by Lilian Winstanley, Book 11 (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, Cambridge, 1922); and by G. W. Kitchin, Book m (Clarendon Press Series, 
1877). 

* The singular construction of the Castle of Alma forms the basis for ingenious conjec- 
ture among scholars. In addition to the editions of the Faerie Queene mentioned, see 
Greenlaw, op. cit., 221 n., Miss Anderson, op. cit., 9, and Edward Dowden, Elizabethan 
Psychology, Atlantic Monthly, c (1907), p. 394. 
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ture and workings of the lower castle, and enter the parlor in mid-castle, 
where they join a group of ladies and their attendants, who are engaged 
in various diversions. Next the hostess leads them to the turret (the 
head). Therein are many rooms and stages, but the chief are three, and 
dominate all the rest in power; in them reside the wisest men in the 
world: 

The first of them could things to come foresee; 

The next could of things present best advize; 

The third things past could keep in memoree.’ 


These were imagination, judgment or reason,* and memory. In the glor- 
ious and luxuriantly furnished room of the imagination dwells Phan- 
tastes. Immersed in grave meditation the sage of judgment, to whom 
Spenser does not give a name, sits in the middle chamber. In the hind- 
most compartment Eumnestes"® with his assistant, the boy Anamnestes," 
keeps the library of the memory, where the knights each take a book. 
Their discoveries in the volumes they have requested of Eumnestes form 
the subject-matter of the following canto. Here Canto ix ends.” 

Of the “divers rownes and divers stages’ of the head, therefore, the 
master faculties of imagination,“ judgment, and memory occupy the 


1 Faerie Queene, ed. Dodge, 1, ix, 49, 1-3. 

8 Miss Anderson, op. cit., 15 n., says that this second power is clearly a form of reasoning. 

® Phantastes, or the imagination. In the current article in PMLA, Classical Coinage in 
the Faerie Queene, J. W. Draper examines the etymology of Spenser’s proper names. 
Phantastes, Professor Draper says, “Spenser seems to have formed from the noun, ¢avragia. 
Oddly enough, it can hardly be related to ¢avracrys, a boaster. Could Spenser have been 
unacquainted with this word?” 

10 Eumnestes, or memory. Draper, op. cit., traces this to ev, well, and urnorhs, remem- 
ber. Kitchin, of. cit., says the name indicates its bearer is of good memory, of “infinite 
remembrance.” 

1 Anamnestes, or the reminder. Draper, op. cit., states that he “is named irom his 
master by a kind of etymological analogy. He is the re-minder.” Dodge calls him the 
faculty of summoning up the memories. Kitchin says Anamnestes is the Reminder, 
dévaurnorns from dvaunois, the faculty by which the lost links of memory are recovered. 
“Ingenious critics suggest,” he declares, “that memory ought to need no helper, and 
propose to read Anagnostes, or the ‘Reader’; alleging the ancient libraries used to have a 
‘Lector’ or dvayreorns appointed as an official in them. But Spenser knew well that Aged 
Memory always does need a ‘reminder’ to bring out hidden stores of knowledge.” 

2 Another figure connected with memory is Mnemon, “Old Mnemon,” in 11, ix, 47, 4, 
and 51, 6. This name, Draper, op. cit., points out, means “remembrancer,” and is simply 
transliterated from prjywv. This character makes an insignificant appearance. His rdéle 
appears to be identically that of Eumnestes. 

18 Faerie Queene, 11, ix, 47, 6. 

4 The usual term is fantasy. C. G. Osgood, in the Concordance to the Poems of Spenser 
(Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1915), does not note a single occurrence of the word 
imagination in the Faerie Queene. 
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three chiefest. The seat of memory, moreover, lies to the rear of the 

other faculties. Thus external sensations or sense-impressions become the 

material of the imagination in the first compartment of the brain; then, 

after being submitted to the power of judgment in the second compart- 

ment, are finally stored away in the mouldering chamber of memory.” 

Memory’s habitation seems ruinous and old, and because all its re- 
sources are not in constant demand, lies at the back of the head. Its 
walls, though they decline somewhat, are firm.’* Eumnestes, who mani- 

pulates the machinery of memory, is superannuated, decrepit, and half- 
blind; yet a lively vigor animates his mind. Spenser, in all likelihood, in 

this way represents the occasionally fickle course of memory: though some 
impressions are clear and bright in human memory, some are blurred 
and indistinct. The poet stresses, on the other hand, the redoubled 
intellectual power of the faculty in spite of its bodily feebleness. Such a 
view is consonant with the high regard in which the Renaissance held 
memory: Rabelais, for example, in the abbey of Thelema assigns to 
repetition and memory-training an important part of the training of 
youth.” The memory is older than the imagination or the reason, since 
it is the first of the major faculties the child learns to use, and serves 
him even before he is capable of imagination and judgment. From the 
earliest moments in the life of man, the memory is busy storing away 
sense-impressions. Thus, in the physical sense it is old; and since feeble- 
ness is usually associated with age, one would expect the memory to fal- 
ter. As a matter of fact, however, the eldest of the great faculties of the 
mind always retains its intellectual vigor. Eumnestes sits in a chair con- 
tinually turning to the repositories where remembrances lie packed 
away.'® An object of sense, a sensation, on passing into this ventricle of 
the brain, Eumnestes—the power of memory—records on the rolls, on 
the old records, on the books, and on the parchment scrolls (some of 
these registers are slightly disfigured)!® with which his chamber is ung; 
nor does he ever allow it to perish,”° but lays it up in his scrine,”* where he 
keeps it uncorrupted.” Such pigeon-holed ideas or sensations form an 


% The Knights pass through the rooms of the turret in this order. 

18 Faerie Queene, 1, ix, 55, 1-4. 

17 Arthur Tilley, Literature of the French Renaissance, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1904, v. 1, 
pp. 206-208. 

18 Faerie Queene, 11, ix, 58, 1-2. 

19 Faerie Queene, 11, ix, 57, 5-9. 

20 Tbid., 11, ix, 56, 3. 

% scrine. Spenser evidently uses this word in its Latin sense of a box for books and papers. 
The NED gives its English meaning as a box for the safe-keeping of valuables, specifically 
for the relics of saints. 

® Faerie Queene, 11, ix, 56, 7. 
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astonishingly huge library, so large that the chamber walls bulge. The 
ceaseless labor of memory, despite his physical infirmity, is prodigious, 
yet he needs the aid of the comparatively youthful Reminder so that the 
articles of memory that are stored away in hidden or inaccessible re- 
cesses may be delivered into the hand of the man who asks for them.” 
The reminder in this way often assists memory when objects have been 
lost or mislaid. 

A close perusal of Spenser’s allegory brings into prominence certain 
distinct characteristics of memory: (1) the faculty is localized in the back 
of the head; (2) although it receives and hoards impressions and ideas 
which previously have undergone the heightening charm of the imagina- 
tion and the sober adjudication of the reason, these ideas and impres- 
sions are apparently not interchangeable between the faculties;* (3) 
memory is very old, but intellectually vigorous; (4) the capacity of mem- 
ory is infinite; (5) it pigeon-holes the objects submitted to it, and pre- 
serves them uncorrupted, though they show evidence of long storage and 
use; (6) it labors ceaselessly; (7) certain articles of memory are sometimes 
mislaid or not immediately accessible, in which cases the faculty is aided 
by the reminder; and (8) articles of memory are delivered directly to him 
who calls for them. 

II 


Several theories as to the faculties of the mind existed during the 
Renaissance.** Writers disagreed regarding the classification and the 
number of the internal processes of perception.” Certain thinkers con- 
sider common sense,”’ imagination, and memory as three separate powers 
arising from the sensible “soul,” and with some variation of opinion they 
assign each to a separate cell®* of the brain. With regard to memory, 
Thomas Wright posits a series of pertinent questions to which his con- 
temporaries found various answers. “In what part of the Braine,” he 
asks, “‘resideth the formes fit for memory? How do we remember? What 
helpeth and hindereth Memory, and by what manner? Why doth Mem- 

%3 Tbid., 11, ix, 58, 3-8. 

* Dowden, op. cit., p. 394, is apparently not justified in classing Spenser with the Eliza- 
bethan thinkers who endorsed the view that each of the faculties could pass on ideas to 
its neighbor faculty. There is nothing in Spenser’s allegory to support this theory, while 
there is, as the present writer hopes presently to show, a considerable argument against it. 

8 Miss Anderson, op. cit., p. 16. For a discussion of the function of sense or apprehension 
proper to the “sensible” soul, the five outer senses, and the three inner (reason or judgment, 


imagination or fantasy, and memory), see also Dowden, op. cit., pp. 393 ff. 
% Tbid., p. 14. 


27 Common sense signifies rudimentary perception. Miss Anderson, op. cit., p. 17. 


*8 Cell, ventricle, or womb—each of these names was in common use. Dowden, op. cit., 
p. 394. 
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ory faile in old men? Whether Memory be a faculty distinguished from 
our understanding, or no? How can possibly be conserved, without con- 
fusion, such an infinite number of formes in the Soule . . . ? How, when 
we would remember, can we single a Fly from the university of Beasts, 
Foules, and fish?’”® 
Although Juan Huarte* and Pierre Charron* oppose the writers who 
would confine the operations of a faculty to a single portion of the brain, 
Batman in his translation of Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ De Proprietatibus 
Rerum® and John Davies of Hereford,* in a passage whose architectural 
symbolism is strongly reminiscent of Spenser, agree with Spenser in local- 
izing memory in the hindmost cell of the brain. To this cell, according to 
Batman, are committed sense impressions which previously the imagina- 
tion has acted upon and the reason or judgment weighed; the reason, 
moreover, is guardian of the cell: What the imagination “‘shapeth and 
imagineth, she sendeth it to the judgment of reason. And what that rea- 
son taketh of the imagination, as a judge, iudgeth and defineth it sending 
to the memory.’ Charron, however, makes the imagination the keeper 
of the cell of the memory, the “‘custodian that lays up reports from the 
understanding as well as of its own court,’*’ when he writes that the 
“memorative faculty is the Gardian and Register of all the species or 
kindes and images, apprehended by the sense, retired and sealed up by 
the imagination.”’** This theory Huarte seconds.*’ The process of mem- 
ory may thus be described: images that have been subjected to the selec- 
tive disposition of the common sense are given over to the imagination or 
fantasy, which continues the thought process, recommends to the con- 
sideration of the reason forms that are of importance, and sends ideas to 
memory to be recorded. The imagination retains impressions longer than 
does the common sense and judges of them.** 


2° Thomas Wright, Passions of the Minde in Generall. In Six Bookes. Corrected, en- 
larged, and with sundry new Discoveries augmented (London, 1630), p. 304. 

8 Juan de Dios Huarte Navarro, Examen de Ingenios, The Examination of mens Wits, 
tr. out of the Spanish tongue by M. Camilli, Inglished out of the Italian by R. C(arew) 
(London, 1596), p. 51 ff. 

% Pierre Charron, Of Wisdome three bookes, tr. by Samson Lennard (London, 1658), p. 48. 

® Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum. tr. and enlarged by Stephen Bat- 
man under the title Batman vppon Bartholome, His Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum (Lon- 
don, 1582), Book m1, ch. 16. 

% John Davies of Hereford, Complete Works, 2 vols., A. B. Grosart ed., Chertsey Wor- 
thies’ Library (Edinburgh, 1878), v. 1, Mirum in Modum, 6 ff. 

* Batman, op. cit., Book m1, ch. 16. 

% Miss Anderson, of. cit., p. 18. 

* Charron, op. cit., p. 47. 

7 Huarte, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

* Miss Anderson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Writers do not agree in ascribing to memory a steadfastness of reten- 


~.Ljon as does Spenser. Batman says that the memory receives those things 


that were put in the intellect or understanding, and keeps them until 
called upon to bring them forth.*® With him John Davies of Hereford is 
quite in accord: “‘she safely keeps that which to her is sent.’”#° Sir John 
Davies, however, dissents, for memory “‘doth remember much, and much 
forget.’ 

Memory records impressions much as a writer sets down on paper the 
things he would not forget: “the imagination writeth in the memorie the 
figures of the things knowne by the five senses, and by the understand- 
ing, as also some others of his own framing; and when it will remember 
ought... it turneth to behold & contemplate them.” The faculty is 
conceived of as a ‘“‘tendernesse”’ of the brain, disposed with a “‘certaine 
kinde of moisture” whose function is to admit and preserve that which 
the imagination apprehends.® Hence the vigor of the faculty will vary 
with the composition of its cell—it must not be too hard or dry lest it 
fail to receive impressions; nor must it be too soft or moist lest it fail to 
retain impressions: 


Yet the moyst braine conceives more readily, 
But the drie braine retaines more steadily.“ 


The figures, ideas, and impressions have ready access from the cell of one 
faculty to the cell of another, so that a lively intercommunication goes on 
between the several ventricles of the brain.“ 

There are three principal temperaments of the brain: hot, dry, and 
moist, facilitating respectively the imagination, the understanding, and 
the memory. The perfect temper results from an equipoise in one indi- 
vidual of these three dispositions.*® Such perfection of temperament is 
very rare, and, as Charron observes: “That which is the cause of great 
misery vnto man, is, that the three faculties of the reasonable Soule, 
Vnderstanding, Memory, Imagination, do require and exercise them- 
selves by contrary temperatures.’ The brain must be soft and pliable, 
then, in order to receive impressions easily; moisture thus is necessary to 
memory. That faculty is most active in youth and in the morning, after 


39 Batman, op. cit., Book m1, ch. 16. 

40 John Davies of Hereford, op. cit., p. 6. 

4 Sir John Davies, Works in Prose and Verse, A. B. Grosart Ed., 3 vols. Fuller Worthies’ 
Library, v. 1, Nosce Teipsum, p. 112. 

@ Huarte, op. cit., 78-79. 

#3 John Davies of Hereford, op. cit., p. 9. 

“ Tbid., p. 7. 

Miss Anderson, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

Charron, op. cit., p. 49. 
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the brain has been moistened by sleep.*? A normal child learns more 

readily than an old man because the temper of his brain is better adapt- 

ed to the needs of memory and because the organ is not yet so filled 

with forms that it is hardly capable of holding more.** In addition to this 

purely “‘memorative” faculty, Robert Greene writes of a suspending 

memory,*® and Sir John Davies mentions a sort of intellectual memory, 

abutting on the understanding and will,®° to which may be compared the 
continually increasing intellectual power of memory in Spenser’s allegory 
of the Castle of Alma. Charron has no patience with such a high con- 
ception of the function of memory. “Memory,” he declares, “is so many 
times taken by the vulgar sort for the sense and vnderstanding, but not 
so truly and properly: for both by reason ... and by experience, the 
excellency of the one is ordinarily accompanied by the weaknesse of the 
other, and to say the truth, it is a faculty very profitable for the world, 
but yet comes far short of the vnderstanding, and of all parts of the 
Soule is. the more delicate and most fraile. The excellency thereof is not 
very requisite but to three sorts of people: Merchants or men of Trade, 
great talkers... and liars... From the want of memory proceed these 
commodities: to lie seldom, to talk little, to forget offenses. An indiffer- 
ent memory sufficeth for all.”’5! 


III 


Now, although Spenser has the precedent of Batman in making reason 
the immediate neighbor of the memory and in attributing to memory an 
infinite capacity for retention (to this point John Davies of Hereford 
assents), and of Sir John Davies in the conception of an intellectual mem- 
ory, he runs counter to the main body of Elizabethan psychological 
thought in several important particulars: 

There is no functionary of the brain which corresponds to Anamnestes 
or the reminder—the boy who aids the ancient Eumnestes. This may be 
an allegorical representation of the contemporaneous belief in the un- 
stinted activity of memory in youth. 

Once an idea or impression finds lodgment in the memory, Eumnestes 
never allows it to slip unawares from his repositories. Since he had made 
memory infinite, and since Eumnestes is quite a hoary figure (memory is 
the eldest of the faculties) , Spenser sensed the need for a helper to assist 


47 Miss Anderson, op. cit., p. 38 

 Tbid., p. 18. 

* Robert Greene, Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse, A. B. Grosart ed., 12 
vols. (London 1881-83), v. 11, p. 143 ff. 

5° Sir John Davies, of. cit., p. 121. 

5! Charron, op. cit., p. 67. 
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in the recovery of hidden or inaccessible stores of knowledge. Such a 
bulwark to memory he provided in Anamnestes, the reminder. This im- 
plied sanction of the notion of an infinite capacity for retention is quite at 
odds with the Elizabethan belief that a hot, dry brain will not receive, 
nor a soft moist brain retain impressions. 

Spenser’s memory is a warder only. When he has laid away the impres- 
sions furnished him by the reason, or when he has taken an object from 
his registers for delivery to the man who asks for it, memory’s work is 
done. He does not devise “‘figures”’ of his own framing as does the labora- 
tory memory of the Elizabethans. 

The intellectual power of Spenser’s memory grows and accumulates 
with age, whereas the conventional belief credited memory with great 
power only in youth, and assigned to the faculty a gradual decrepitude. 

The accepted Elizabethan doctrine places memory next to imagina- 
tion, which becomes its custodian; but Spenser will have all sensations 
given into the power of reason before they are turned over to Eumnestes. 

In Spenser there is no such thing as an intercommunication between 
the master faculties. Memory is represented in the allegory of the Castle 
of Alma as receiving only those impressions that have undergone the 
sober and all-seeing judgment of the reason. 

A final analysis leads to the conclusion that memory in the House of 
Temperance—in the brain of the man who holds his body in check by 
self-discipline—is selective, and the basis of selection is ethical. The 
memory that is shaped by Spenser’s ethical concepts is infinite in the 
beauties and virtues of the sober and seemly temperament. The poet, 
apparently, tapped the main current of Elizabethan psychology, and 
although he left unchanged those beliefs that accorded with his general 
design, he reinterpreted for the uses of his ethical allegory a considerable 
part of the principles he thus took over. To Spenser’s mind his poem was 
chiefly significant for its moral allegory. In the words of Professor 
Dodge,® it was as a thinker in poetry that he felt his merit lay, and his 
claim to a just renown, both among his contemporaries and with pos- 
terity, consisted in the importance of the ethical idealism which in his 
Faerie Queene, the noblest of all courtesy-books, he sought to inculcate. 
Thus, although in Book nm, Canto ix, he draws on the psychological 
literature of his day, he recasts his material so as to reconcile it with his 
moral teaching. In his psychology of memory he converts his science 
into a sort of minister of right conduct. 

DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 


Tufts College 
52 Faerie Queene, ed. Dodge, xxii. 
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VII 
CLASSICAL COINAGE IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


HE Faerie Queene is packed with classical allusions and classical prop- 

er names, especially Canto xi of Book rv, with its lists of sea-gods 
and founders of kingdoms and the fifty daughters of Nereus and Doris. 
Here in particular, Spenser concentrated his mythological learning both 
in quantity and in obscure erudition; and he seems to have had at his 
elbow such compilations as Hesiod’s Theogony, the Library of Apollo- 
dorus, and the Libri Mythologie of Natalis Comes.! His use of the Theo- 
gony in his list of nereids illustrates how closely in this matter he followed 
his authorities: all but two of the fifty are derived from Hesiod; he fol- 
lowed even Heriod’s order as closely as his stanza-form allowed;? and a 
number of the descriptive epithets are similar.? Two of Spenser’s names, 
however, have no counterpart in Hesiod, Phao and Poris;* nor do they 
appear in similar lists of nereids in Homer or Apollodorus or other 
classical sources,’ nor in Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum Gentilium nor 
in Natalis Comes. One is, therefore, reduced to the theory that Spenser, 
even in the section of the poem where he most clearly followed Greek 
and Latin authority, deliberately coined these names; and, one might 
add, they both have appropriate Greek meanings: Poris from dps, 
a poetical form of wépris, a calf, used in poetry for a maiden; and 
“Phao lilly white” from ¢aos, meaning light or joy, here perhaps “bright 
eyes.” In the case of at least two of the other nereids, moreover, Spen- 
ser’s characterizing adjectives seem to fit with the etymological senses of 
the names;* and indeed, classical etymology was of special interest to the 
Renaissance and particularly to Spenser.’? The development, not to say 


1 See Alice E. Sawtelle, The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology (New York, 1896), 
107 etc.; and W. Reidner, Spensers Belesenheit (Leipzig, 1908). 

* For instance, all but two of the first ten in Spenser are among the first ten in Hesiod 
also; the same is true of the second ten; and, into this group, Spenser managed to intro- 
duce the two omitted before. Hesiod and Spenser both begin and end with the same 
names. 

5 Cf. Miss Sawtelle, op. cit., 89-90. 

‘ Spenser probably discarded Hesiod’s Cymatolege for metrical reasons, but one wonders 
why he omitted Thoe. 

5 Spenser’s nereid Phao must not be confused with the Phao of the Faerie Queene, 111, 
ii, 20, who is clearly a different person. 

® Viz., Erato and Polynome. 

7 Boccaccio used etymology as a “solvent of mythology”; and Spenser had a “habit of 
poeticizing the gods by etymology.”—C. G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), 
xxvi and xxxix n. See also the present writer, M.P. xvi, 471 et seg.; and the linguistic ex- 
periments in the Shepheards Calender, 
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invention, of mythology was natural to the ancients, and continued as a 
sort of rhetorical personification even after their religion had lost its an- 
thropomorphic conceptions. The Renaissance, as a literary convention, 
naturally coined fragments of pseudo-classical mythology, usually on 
an etymological basis to meet a literary need ;§ and, as in Lyly’s Euphues 
and Sidney’s Astrophel, sometimes turned Greek words into an English 
proper name so as to convey an oblique or allegorical meaning. The ap- 
pearance of two such cases in the midst of Spenser’s nereids suggests the 
advisability of looking for other examples. 

Strangely enough, very few of the names in the Faerie Queene seem to 
have been borrowed from the medieval romances,° and almost none from 
Boiardo, Ariosto, or Tasso.’® A goodly number sound somewhat like the 
names in these older poems, or have endings that suggest a French or 
Italian origin; but they seem generally to be of Spenser’s own making, 
usually from obvious roots the meanings of which were presumably in- 
tended to clarify the allegory; and, indeed, there is a large group of 
English names of like nature,!* some of them suggestive of the old mor- 
ality plays. Such a device is foreign to the medieval romances and to 
their Italian imitators; but Spenser started to employ it, even as early as 
the first book of the Faerie Queene, apparently as a means of making his 
moral clear. A large group of names in the poem are, however, less ob- 
vious in meaning, for they are of classical, especially of Greek, origin. 
They generally fall into three classes: historical’* or mythological" per- 
sons to whom Spenser alludes; classical names transferred to the Faerie 
C@ueene with no apparent allusion either to those who bore them in Greek 


8 See Works, ed. Dodge, 814 passim. 

® E.g. Terpine and Tristram, and Cambel and Canacee from Chaucer. Spenser, more- 
over, rarely borrows names from the old chronicles. See Carrie A. Harper, British Chronicle 
History in Spenser’s Faerie Queene (Philadelphia, 1910). 

10 Spenser seems to take Brunell from Brunello (0.F., rv) and perhaps Melissa (O.F., 111 
etc.); but, though he uses Lucy, Lucifera, and Lucida, he never employs Ariosto’s Lucina 
(O.F., xv). 

u E.g., names in -mant, -mont, -mart, -ia, -ica, -illa, -dine, etc. 

2 E.g., Aveugle, Bellamoure, Bonfont, Brigador, Bruncheval, Fradubio, Gardante, 
Maleffort, Malfont, Malven&, Marinell, Orgoglio, Orimont, Sansfoy, Sprenza, Spumador, 
Trompart. In the case of some, it is hard to tell whether Spenser is using a romance 
language or Latin. 

% E.g., Adulterie, Aeternitie, Ambition, Amendment, Anger, Appetite, Authority, 
Autumne, Awe. 

4 E.g., Titus (rv, x, 27). 


 E.g., Chimera, Damon, Danaides. Paeon is an early god of healing referred to by 
Homer. Later the name was applied to Apollo and to Aesculapius as an attributive epithet 
from ra:év, healer. See Miss Sawtelle, of. cit., for further examples. 
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or Roman times or to the etymological meaning of the word itself;* and, 
most interesting of all, those that Spenser took from classical words the 
meanings of which were appropriate to the characters or actions of the 
persons concerned.’ The appended list of names'* that seem to fall into 
this last category is of especial interest to students of Spenser’s art and 
to interpreters of his allegory. 

Adicia, who plays the part of injustice, is clearly named from éé:kia, 
injustice, wrong. Spenser’s meter of course anglicizes the accentuation. 

Agape, the mother of the three brothers in the book on friendship, is 
taken from aya7n, brotherly love. The meter shows that Spenser intended 
the word to be pronounced with three syllables as in Greek. There were 
several medieval saints by this name; but apparently Spenser did not 
have them in mind. 

Aladine, or Aldine, the youngest son of Aldus, may be derived from 
his father’s name with the Latin suffix -imus, Cf. August-inus. Possibly 
Spenser had also in mind a\éaivw, nourish. 

Amavia, who appears as having loved the dead Sir Mortdant, might 
well be etymologized from the Latin perfect tense, amavi.'® 

Amidas and Amoret seem to be coinages from the same root with ap- 
parently romance endings. Amidas may have been made up by analogy 
with Placidas. A relationship with the romance hero Amadis of Gaul is 
hardly likely. 

Amphisa?° seems clearly to derive from dau-, both and ¢bacs, i.e., of 
double nature, referring to her being both mortal and supernatural. 

Anamnestes, the errand-boy in the library of Eumnestes, is named 
from his master by a kind of etymological analogy. He is the re-minder. 


16 E.g., Emylia, who does not seem to fit any of the classical persons of that name; 
Ecastor, who has no apparent relation either to Castor, of which the name is a variant, 
or to the literal sense, beaver; Milesio, whose name seems to be derived from MuAqjous, 
i.e., a native of Miletus; Phedon, who seems to have his name from Plato’s friend daidwy; 
“old Timon,” who may have something to do with Timon the philosopher and something 
with Timon the misanthrope, but who does not quite fit either; and Tryphon, “the sea 
gods surgeon,’ who may have been suggested by any one of several Greek surgeons of that 
name (cf. Miss Sawtelle, op. cit., 117-118). The writer takes pleasure in acknowledging the 
kindness of Dean G. D. Chase of the University of Maine and Professor Carleton Brown 
for suggestions and corrections in this and the following lists. 

17 A residuum of seemingly classical names, Spenser apparently took from other sources 
or invented for their sound: e.g., Briana, Brianor (cf. Celtic Brian) Busirane (cf. Busiris), 
Cambina, Dony (cf. Doni, the moral philosopher), Druon, Erivan, Evarna, Gesippus, and 
Phison. 

18 For references in the Faerie Queene, see ed., Dodge, 814. 

19 Dodge’s gloss, “she that loves to live,” though taken from F.Q. 11, i, 55, could hardly 
have been intended by Spenser as explaining her name. 

20 Cf. Marphisa in the Orlando Furioso. 
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Archimago seems most aptly derived from apx%, power, and payos, a 
magician, i.e., arch-magician. 

Bacchante, wine-bibbing, seems to be an English (or Italian?) back- 
formation from bacchantes, the celebrants of the festival of Bacchus. 
Bacchantes is of course the plural of the present participle of bacchor. 

Sir Bellisont, “second unto none in prowesse prayse,” might well be 
taken from the present participle of the incertive form of bellare, to 
fight, i.e., belliscant-. 

Belphoebe is rather clearly a hybrid from the Latin bellus, handsome, 
and ¢oiBos, pure, radiant.” 

Blandamour can be fittingly etymologized from blandus, enticing, 
tempting, and amor, love. As in Bellisont, the ending shows romance in- 
fluence. 

Blandina, likewise, owes her name to blandus. She appears in Spenser 
as employing “all her arts,” and so is aptly called the little temptress. Cer- 
tainly this is not a reference to the virgin martyr of that name! 

Bracidas, who quarrelled with his brother, is probably derived from 
Bpaxw, clash, roar (cf. Amidas and Placidas) ; or possibly Spenser model- 
led his name on that of the Spartan general, Brasidas. 

Britomart, or Britomartis, should perhaps be taken from the Celtic 
and Latin Brito(n)+mart(ial). On the other hand, a Cretan Bpirépapris 
is to be found in Greek mythology”: both the goddess and Spenser’s 
heroine are associated with chastity; and both spend their days scouring 
the woodlands; but Spenser’s is a masculine figure befitting Queen Eliz- 
abeth, whereas the goddess is a sort of classica! counterpart of Ariosto’s 
Angelica, always fleeing to preserve her virtue.* Whether Spenser’s Bri- 
tomart is mythological or belongs in the present list is, then, uncertain.™ 

Celia, who stands for knowledge of holiness, cannot be the Cecelia, or 
Celia, who was Sulla’s third wife. The name of course is not uncommon 
in Latin and English; but Spenser probably had celum (celum) in mind. 

Calepine seems to be derived from the Greek xad-, beauty. The -pine 
was doubtless added to make the name an appropriate doublet for his 
adversary Turpine. 

Calidore is clearly from xadi+ dapor, i.e., gift of beauty. 

Chrysogone is evidently xpvao- +yévn, golden-born. Sometimes Spen- 
ser’s meter seems to require the promunciation of the -e, sometimes not. 


* Cf. the Gaelic fiona and the Welsh gwen- used in proper names. 

* Pausanias, m1, 14, 2 Aristophanes, Ran., 1402; Euripides, J phig. Taur., 126, etc. 

%3 Florimel bears rather a close resemblance to the character and exploits of Bperéyuapris: 
both seek refuge from their lovers by taking to sea and are rescued by divine intervention. 

* Miss Sawtelle omits Britomart from her list of Spenser’s mythological characters. 
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Corceca apparently means blind heart,”* from the Latin cor+ceca. 

Corflambo is aptly named fire-heart, after his erotic proclivities. 

Crudor is from the Latin crudus, rough or cruel, alluding to his un- 
knightly treatment of the proud and love-sick Briana. He certainly broke 
the rules of etiquette and courtly love. 

Cymocles is metaphorically named for his fickleness from xia, a wave, 
and éxAéw, sweep. Cf. Pyrocles. 

Dolon, the deceiver, comes from doddw, beguile. 

Duessa owes something to the Latin duo and its connotation of duplic- 
ity. Cf. Una. 

Dyamond: the three brothers Priamond, Dyamond, and Triamond de- 
rive the first syllables of their names from the classical roots for first, 
second, and third. Cf. Una and Duessa. 

Elissa, the extreme of prudish restraint, comes from é\acowyr, smaller, 
Cf. Perissa, to which Elissa has been assimilated as a doublet. 

Eumenias seems to be a variation of e’uévns, kind. There can hardly 
be a reference to Eumenius, Bishop of Alexandria. 

Eumnestes, Memory, is from ei), well, and uvnorgs, rememberer. 

Fidessa, false religion, is interesting for its clearly ironic derivation 
from fides. Cf. Duessa. 

Florimell is literally flower-honey. 

Georgos, the youthful St. George, is probably not a mere chance vari- 
ant from his usual name Georgius. Spenser has him brought to England 
by a fairy and raised by a ploughman to work on the farm; and conse- 
quently the name yewpyés, husbandman, is peculiarly appropriate. This 
story seems to have been invented to explain the apparent Greek ety- 
mology. 

Gloriana is clearly built out of the Latin gloria and the ending -ana, 
perhaps in a patronymic sense as in Satyrane. 

Ignaro is likewise of evident Latin origin. 

Lucida and Lucifera are both good Latin words derivable from lux, 
lucis; but, whereas the former, who is described as ‘full faire and 
sheene,”’ clearly points the reader to the etymology of the name, the lat- 

ter, the Lady Pride of Book 1, has no direct relation to the etymology, 
light-bearer, but seems to be derived from the Christian Lucifer with a 
feminine ending. The Latin lucifera was an epithet regularly applied to 
Juno: could the pride of Juno’s peacocks have helped to suggest its ap- 
propriateness here? 

Malecasta, who stands for unchastity, is a simple combination of an 
adverb and an adjective, male+ casta. 


* Cf. Dodge, who suggests “blind devotion.” The etymology seems to support the com 
mon opinion that the passage in question refers to the dissolution of the monasteries. 
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102 Classical Coinage in the “Faerie Queene” 


Maleger is ceriainly not the classical Meleager mentioned in Apollo- 
dorus and described in Boccaccio’s Genealogia as “illustrious and beauti- 
ful,” nor the Meleager of the Ipomedon romance, but is rather a coin- 
age from the adverb male and the verb gero, to behave, i.e., evildoer. 

Medina, the Aristotelian Mean, goes back to the Latin medius. 

Meliboe, derived from yedi8o4, with honey tone, may have been used 
by Spenser for the sake of its etymology, but was more probably chosen 
because of its association with pastoral literature. He might also have 
been influenced by Chaucer’s or Watson’s use of the name. 

Melissa, the handmaid of Pastorella, has little in common with her 
namesakes in the classics and in the Orlando Furioso; and Spenser proba- 
bly used the name because of its bucolic etymology, wédooa, bee or honey. 

Mirabella is clearly from mira+ bella. 

Mnemon, ‘‘the remembrancer,” is simply transliterated from pyjuwyr. 

Munera, the “Lady Meed”’ of the Faerie Queene, is obviously taken 
from munus, muneris, favor, reward. 

Noctante seems to stand for nightly revelry, and is appropriately 
named from nox, noctis. 

“Ollyphant, that wrought Great wreake to many errant knights’’ is 
clearly taken from ’dA\vw, destroy. 

Pastorella is of course little shepherdess. 

Perissa, who is too much given to levity, owes her name to zepicods, 
excessive. The allegory here is clearly based on Aristotle, and the Greek 
word is Aristotelian. Perissa is contrasted with Medina, the Mean, and 
Elissa, the opposite extreme.” 

Phedria, described as ‘‘Immodest Merth”’ (11, vi arg.) owes something 
to the adjective ¢ardpés, gay. The word often had a bad connotation in 
Greek as it has in Spenser, and was used on the comic stage for a young 
man sowing his wild oats (e.g., Terence, Phormio). Apparently this is the 
particular sort of temptation that Guyon is allegorically experiencing in 
Canti vi. 

Phantastes, the imagination, Spenser seems to have formed from the 
noun ¢avragia. Its use in the poem hardly allows it to be taken from 
gdavracths, a boaster. 

Phao “‘lilly white,” a nereid, is derived from, light ¢aos, probably re- 
ferring to her eyes. 

Philemon, the false friend, is certainly not the Philemon of Ovid. The 
name is common in Greek, but here does not seem to refer to any particu- 
lar person in history or mythology. As in the case of Fidessa, Spenser 


% Cf. Upton (ed. Spenser, m, 440), who derives Elissa, Perissa, and Medina from 
Italianized Greek words. 
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probably intended the reader merely to catch the irony of the etymology 
from diAéw, love. His accentuation of the word on the first and last sylla- 
bles may be merely the common anglicizing of the time, or it may point 
to a supposed etymology of the last two syllables from the possessive ad- 
jective of the first person, éuév. Popular etymology flourished in the age. 

Philotime is obviously “love of honor.’ Spenser intended the reader 
to pronounce the -e as in Greek and to note the meaning of the name, for 
he pointedly remarks, “And fayre Philotime she rightly hight” (11, vii, 49). 

Philtera is ¢iArepa, dearer, named presumably from the double love- 
story in which she plays a part. 

Phlegeton appears twice, and is glossed Miss Sawtelle as one per- 
son. The first reference is clearly to the river in Hades; in the second, 
Phlegeton is a person described as “‘sonne of Herebus and Night.’’”” Per- 
haps the second Phlegeton is distinct from the first, a name that Spenser 
made up from ¢deyéw, a collateral of ¢A€yw, burn, rouse. Such a char- 
acterization seems to fit. 

Placidas is perhaps drawn from placidus, or may possibly be a name 
borrowed from the Gesta Romanorum or the Eustace legend.** 

Poeana is probably related to pena, expiation, punishment. 

Pollente is from the present participle pollens, pollentis; and, as in the 
case of Philotime, Spenser tells the reader that the name suits the man: 

His name is hight Pollente, rightly so, 
For that he is so puissant and strong... 

Poris, the nereid, is from wépis, maiden, a poetical form of réprts, calf. 

Portamore, the “‘baylieffe errant”’ of Cupid’s Court of Love, is appro- 
priately port+ amor, perhaps of French rather than Latin etymology. 

Priamond: see Dyamond. 

Pyrocles, who has as his motto, ‘“‘Burnt I doe burn,” is a coinage from 
rip, fire, and ’oxAéw, disturb. 

Radigund, the “princesse of great power and pride” who champions 
woman’s rights, seems to be derived from ’paéi+yuvq, that is reckless 
woman. It is also just possible that the name was taken from Queen 
Radegundis**®; but the spelling and the allegorical use favor the Greek 
etymology. 

Satyrane is named for his father, who was a satyr, the -anus serving 
as a sort of patronymic termination. 


7 According to Boccaccio’s Genealogia, “Gratica fatica” is the daughter of Erebus and 
Night; Phlegeton is not mentioned; and, in Virgil and Statius, the river appears as the son 
of Cocytus. 

*8 Placida and Placidus were of course common Christian names. See A. Potthast, 
Bibliotheca Historica Medii A:vi (Berlin, 1868), Supplement, 239. 

% See Potthast, op. cit., Supplement, 242. 
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104 Classical Coinage in the ‘Faerie Queene”’ 


Serena,®° Spenser associated with the noun serenum, fair weather: 


The faire Serena (so his lady hight) 
Allur’d with myldnesse of the gentle wether... 


Sophy is wisdom, god¢ia. 

Timias is from riywos, honored, esteemed. 

Triamond: see Dyamond. 

Turpine, or Terpine, the discourteous knight who “had no courage,” 
seems to owe his name to the medieval romances; and yet the spelling 
of the word with -u- suggests that Spenser etymologized it, very appro- 
priately, from turpis, and the diminutive -inus. 

Una is of course the feminine of unmus: see Duessa. 

Spenser followed no very systematic rules for the derivation of his pro- 
per names; but he unquestionably gave great care to selecting or inven- 
ting them; and he clearly meant his readers to appreciate the significance 
of the Greek and Latin as well as the English and romance derivatives: 
the meter sometimes requires recognition of the Greek pronunciation; 
the contrasting doublet names like Una and Duessa are clearly inten- 
tional; the classical meanings regularly fit the characters concerned; an‘ 
Spenser more then once calls attention to this either by remarking on the 
propriety of the names or by translating them. The three brothers, Pria- 
mond, and Triamond, for instance, are described as the children of Agape 
(brotherly love). Names, moreover, are commonly introduced in close 
connection with the particular matter that makes them apt. Archimago 
(arch-magician) is first named in connection with his magical powers in 
summoning up the sprite of the false Una, though he had been the centre 
of attention for the preceding fourteen stanzas. The name Perissa (exces- 
sive) comes in connection with Spenser’s description of her as “Full of 
disport, still [continually] laughing, loosely light . . . No measure in her 
mood...” Of course some of these figures appear only incidentally in 
the poem"; but those that play a more important part are usually name- 
less until Spenser, having sketched their characters, described their per- 
sons or shown them in action, announces the appropriate cognomen.™ 
Thus the names of the following are withheld for at least several stan- 
zas: Anamnestes, Amoret, Archimago, Calepine, Corflambo, Dolon, 
Duessa, Eumnestes, Fidessa, Corceca, Florimell, Malecasta, Medina, 
Munera, Pastorella, Phantastes, Turpine, and Una. As these examples 

* Serena was a Latin Christian name; but Spenser’s allusion to the weather shows the 
connotation he intended. 

* E.g., Amphisa, Bacchante, Chrysogone, Eumenias, Lucida, Mirabella, Mnemon, Noc- 
tante, Ollyphant, Portamore. In some of these cases, the meaning of the name, although 
not used as a part of the climax, is helpful, if not necessary, in understanding the allegory. 

® The two notable exceptions are Adicia and Radigund: he names them at once, prob- 
ably because he wants to convey immediately to his reader his disapproval. 
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are scattered throughout the poem, this may be taken as a regular de- 
vice of Spenser’s art. In the first canto or two, one feels that he has not 
yet mastered its climactic possibilities; and the initial mention of Archi- 
mago and Una is too incidental to be truly effective. He is more success- 
ful with Sans Foy; and, in Book n, he has learned to develop the tech- 
nique of cognomenal climax to the full: 


That chamber seemed ruinous and old 

And therefore was removed far behind 

Yet were the wals, that did the same uphold, 
Right firme and strong, though somwhat they declind; 
And therein sat an old old man, halfe blind, 

And all decrepit in his feeble corse, 

Yet lively vigour rested in his mind, 

And recompenst him with a better scorse: 

Weake body well is chang’d for minds redoubled forse. 


This man of infinite remembraunce was, 
And things foregone through many ages held, 
Which he recorded still, as they did pas, 

Ne suffred them to perish through long eld, 

As all things els, the which this world doth weld, 
But laid them up in his immortall scrine, 

Where they for ever incorrupted dweld: 

The warres he well remembred of King Nine, 

Of old Assaracus, and Inachus divine. 


The yeares of Nestor nothing were to his, 
Ne yet Mathusalem, though longest liv’d; 

For he remembred both their infancis: 

No wonder then, if that he were depriv’d 

Of native strength now that he them surviv’d. 

His chamber all was hangd about with rolls, 

And old records from auncient times derivd, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all worm-eaten and full of canker holes. 


Amidst tham all he in a chaire was sett, 
Tossing and turning them withouten end; 

But for he was unhable them to fett, 

A litle boy did on him still attend, 

To reach, when ever he for ought did send; 

And oft when thinges were lost, or laid amis, 
That boy them sought and unto him did lend: 
Therefore he Anamnestes cleped is, 

And that old man Eumnestes, by their propertis.™ 


* F.0., n, ix, 55-59 
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Stanza by stanza, Spenser builds his picture, first the chamber, then the 
accuracy of the old man’s “infinite remembrance,” then the length of his © 
memory, then the details of its operation and finally the names of the © 
old man and the boy. In the next stanza, Spenser returns to the main 
thread of his narrative. There can be no doubt that the poet expected — 
his reader to understand the Greek names as a means to getting the 
point of the climax. The same on a somewhat larger scale, is true of Spen- 
ser’s use of Pollente and Munera in Book v. 


‘Within three daies,’ quoth he, ‘as I do here, 

It will be at the Castle of the Strond; 

What time, if naught me let, I will be there 

To doe her service, so as I am bond. 

But in my way a little here beyond 

A cursed cruell Sarazin doth wonne, 

That keepes a bridges passage by strong hond, 

And many errant knights hath there fordonne; 

That makes all men for feare that passage for to shonne.’ 


‘What mister wight,’ quoth he, ‘and how for hence 

Is he, that doth to travellers such harmes?’ 

‘He is,’ said he, ‘a man of great defence; 

Expert in battell and in deedes of armes; 

And more emboldned by the wicked charmes, 

With which his daughter doth him still support; 

Having great lordships got and goodly farmes, 

Through strong oppression of his powre extort; 

By which he stil them holds, and keepes with strong effort. 


‘And dayly he his wrongs encreaseth more; 

For never wight he lets to passe that way, 

Over his bridge, albee he rich or poore, 

But he him makes his passage-penny pay: 

Else he doth hold him backe or beat away. 
Thereto he hath a groome of evill guize, 
Whose scalp is bare, that bondage doth bewray, 
Which pols and pils the poore in piteous wize; 
But he him selfe uppon the rich doth tyrannize. 


‘His name is hight Pollente, rightly so, 

For that he is so puissant and strong, 

That with his powre he all doth overgo, 

And makes them subject to his mighty wrong; 
And some by sleight he eke doth underfong: 
For on a bridge he custometh to fight, 

Which is but narrow, but exceeding long; 
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And in the same are many trap fals pight, 
Through which the rider downe doth fall through oversight. 






‘And underneath the same a river flowes, 
That is both swift and dangerous deepe withall; 

Into the which whom so he overthrowes, 

All destitute of helpe doth headlong fall; 

But he him selfe, through practise usuall, 

Leapes forth into the floud, and there assaies 

His foe confused through his sodaine fall, 

That horse and men he equally dismaies, 

And either both them drownes, or trayterously slaies. 











‘Then doth he take the spoile of them at will, 
And to his daughter brings, that dwels thereby: 
Who all that comes doth take, and therewith fill 
The coffers of her wicked threasury; 

Which she with wrongs hath heaped up so hy, 
That many princes she in wealth exceedes, 

And purchast all the countrey lying ny 

With the revenue of her plenteous meedes: 

Her name is Munera, agreeing with her deedes’™ 













Spenser’s artistic use of classical etymologies in the proper names of 
the Faerie Queene cannot indeed be questioned; and this artistic use 
shows that he clearly intended them to be understood— just as he in- 
tended the etymological data in his Present State of Ireland® to lend 
background to his arguments. Only the intellectuals and the learned no- 
bility could be expected to understand Latin, and particularly Greek, 
meanings—such unusual forms, for instance, as mwépis and Pdeyébw; yet 
both the effect of many of Spenser’s climaxes and the full sense of his 
allegory depend on such an understanding. Spenser then apparently ad- 
dressed the Faerie Queene, from first to last, to the patronage of the aris- 
tocracy®; for he gave certain parts of the poem an esoteric sense that 
only they could understand. This accords with his avowed object, “to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline:” 
by “gentleman,” he means of course, according to the definition of his 
day,®’ a person of noble birth, of high office, or of university education; 
























“ F.Q., v, ii, 4-10. 
%5 See the present writer, M@.P., xv, 471 e¢ seq. 

% Such considerations suggest that one should look in Spenser’s allegory not only for 
strictly political matters, but also, as in Lyly’s Endimion, for contemporary court intrigue. 
7 See Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, U. of 


Ill. Studies, x1v (Urbana, 1929), 18 et seg. 
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and, by “gentle discipline,” he means the etiquette and mores common 
to the well born. All this accords with his courtly tastes and with the 
short shrift with which he and his age treated the ‘‘rascal many.” 

If the foregoing theory is correct, that Spenser was addressing the aris- 
tocracy of England, may not the poem be taken as an effort to counter- 
act the Italianate social influences** against which Ascham and Gascoig- 
ne and many of the serious-minded had declaimed—an effort to bind 
the rulers of England to the traditional virtues, public and private, and 
to renew the appeal of the old stories of patriotic prowess, the medieval 
romances, that were passing out of fashion and being left to the reading 
of the bourgeoisie?*® If this be true, the Faerie Queene, like the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, is a document of social reaction, a momumental plea to 
the nobility to forsake the worship of strange gods and to return to an 
earlier taste*® and to a more homogeneous and a more patriotic cultural 
ideal.“* Whether or not this last be true, Spenser’s use of classical proper 
names must have constituted a persuasive compliment to the educated 
men of the day; for nothing is more pleasing than a knowledge of what 
the profane vulgar may read but cannot grasp. 

Joun W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 


38 Dr. P. W. Long kindly suggests the following evidence in support of this theory: 
Elizabeth, to whom the poem was addressed, was of course proficient in Latin and Greek 
(F Q., tv, Proem); and Spenser seems to have taken definite exception on occasion to the 
contemporary Italianate vogue (F.Q., v, Proem; and The Teares of the Muses). 

%° Beaumont’s Knight of the Burning Pestle illustrates the attitudes of the aristocracy 
and of the bourgeoisie toward this medieval material. 

40 If this were the purpose of the poem, a question previously raised by the present 
writer can probably be answered (PMLA., xxxrx, 323): Spenser doubtless conceived of 
the content of his poem before he worked out its form. 

“ Perhaps Spenser is also defending the feudal military system, which during the 1580’s 
and ’90’s was, in a sevies of pamphlet wars, making its last stand against the modern pro- 
fessionalized army. See the present writer, “Captain General Othello,” Anglia x11, 296 
ef seq. 
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VIII 
SPENSER AND THE CLERKSHIP IN MUNSTER 


IRTUALLY all of Spenser’s biographers have assumed that the poet 

lived in or near Dublin from the time of his going to Ireland as secre- 
tary to Lord Grey in 1580 till 1587 or 1588.' In this paper I shall explain 
why data heretofore relied upon are of small value in establishing Spen- 
ser’s residence near Dublin from 1584 till 1588, and shall advance further 
evidence, in addition to that brought forth by Mr. Plomer and Mr. Cross 
in The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett, to support the as- 
sumption that after 1584 Spenser was Bryskett’s deputy as clerk in the 
Council of Munster. To understand this hypothesis, a survey of the inti- 
mate relations between Spenser and Bryskett, as well as their connection 
with the Sidney family and Lord Grey, is essential. 

Of all men in the Irish service, Lodowick Bryskett, a fellow-Londoner, 
was probably Spenser’s dearest and best friend. Common interests as 
landholders in Ireland, similar literary tastes, and identical official posi- 
tions served to unite them most closely. Their common dependence upon 
the patronage of Lord Grey of Wilton probably brought them frequently 
together. Their love for Philip Sidney was also a bond between them. It 
is generally agreed that Spenser’s admiration for Sidney was the greatest 
formative influence upon his character; and Bryskett’s regard for Sidney 
is not merely expressed in the pastoral elegy on Sidney’s death, which 
was published with Spenser’s A strophel, but it is also evinced by his close 
connections with the Sidney family. In 1571 Bryskett served as clerk in 
the Council at Dublin under Sir Henry Sidney. In 1572 Sir Henry showed 
his confidence in Bryskett by employing him to accompany his son Philip 
on his three years’ tour of the continent. Together Bryskett and Sidney 
scaled the heights of the Alps and the Appennines, and together they 
witnessed the horrors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Upon going 
to Ireland again as Lord Deputy in 1575, Sir Henry Sidney, wishing to re- 
tain in his service so estimable a man as Bryskett, secured his appoint- 
ment as Clerk of the Council of Dublin. 

In view of the subsequent relations of Spenser and Bryskett, it is not 
unlikely that Spenser was his and Sir Henry Sidney’s guest as well as the 
bearer of despatches from Leicester to Sir Henry Sidney and to Sir Wil- 
liam Drury, President of Munster, in July, 1577. Since Irenaeus in the 

Mr. J. C. Smith, in his article on Spenser in the 14th edition of the Britannica, is the 
first biographer to say that Spenser, acting as Bryskett’s deputy, was clerk of the Council 
of Munster in 1585. Apparently, he considers the evidence advanced in Plomer’s Life of 
Bryskett sufficient to warrant this conclusion. 
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110 Spenser and the Clerkship in Munster 


Veue avers that he witnessed the execution of that notable traitor, Mur- 
rogh O’Brien, an event which took place on July 1, 1577, this inference 
explains the reason for Spenser’s presence in Limerick at this time. It also 
makes more intelligible the high regard of Spenser for the Dudley family 
and his close friendship with Bryskett, who was not only the trusted ser- 
vant of Sir Henry Sidney but was also, in 1578-1579, the private secre- 
tary of Sir William Drury.? Indeed, it is possible that Spenser, if he re- 
turned to England on July 8, 1577, was the bearer from Sir William 
Drury to Leicester of despatches and of a ‘‘cast of falcons of the best 
eyrie in this province.’ 

We may assume, however, that Spenser and Bryskett became well ac- 
quainted with each other during Bryskett’s long stay in London in 1579 
and the early part of 1580. Either at Penshurst, Leicester House, or the 
court, Bryskett must have occasionally met Spenser, for both were fond 
of London and of social life, and both looked to the same patrons for pre- 
ferment. When Bryskett returned to Ireland in March, 1580, probably 
knowing that Spenser was to come to Ireland with Lord Grey, he may 
have made use of his official position by getting for Spenser a temporary 
lease of New Abbey.‘ How else can we account for the lease under com- 
mission of New Abbey, County Kildare, Spenser’s subsequent residence, 
to Edmund Spenser on July 15, 1580, a month before Grey’s landing in 
Dublin? Assuredly, Spenser would not have been given a lease for this 
property unless he were already in Ireland or unless he had requested 
friends there to secure a residence for him, and possibly his sister Sarah, 
previous to their arrival. 

In Dublin the official duties of Spenser and Bryskett under Lord Grey, 
Bryskett as clerk of the Council of which Grey was president and Spen- 
ser as Grey’s private secretary, must have cemented their friendship. 
Their positions would require them to accompany Grey upon his expedi- 
tions to quell the Desmond rebellion. Grey held Bryskett in such high 
regard that he appointed him a commissioner to treat with the trouble- 
some rebel, Turlough Lynach O’Neil, at the Blackwater; and Spenser was 
doubtless with Grey when he, Sir Thomas Norris, Warham St. Leger, 
and Bryskett witnessed the execution of Nicholas Nugent in April, 1582. 

As Grey was a patron of literary men, he especially encouraged Spen- 
ser in his literary pursuits. In the dedicatory sonnet ‘To the most re- 


2H. R. Plomer and T. P. Cross, The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett 
(University of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 11. 

5 Cal. of Carew MSS., 1575-1588, p. 104. 

‘ Fiants, Eliz., no. 3969. The official lease for New Abbey was not granted until August 
24, 1582. 
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nowned and valiant Lord” preceding the Faerie Queene, Spenser thus 
addresses him: 






Most noble Lord the pillor of my life, 
And Patrone of my Muses pupillage, 
Through whose large bountie poured on me rife, 
In the first season of my feeble age, 

I now do live, bound yours by vassalage: 






[=] 
a 
aa 









In these lines Spenser expresses his gratitude, we take it, not merely for 
gifts of money but also for certain sinecures and grants in Ireland, the 
income of which gave Spenser leisure to devote himself to the Faerie 
Queene. Justly regarding Spenser and Bryskett as two of his most trust- 
worthy servants, Grey conferred upon them important offices and grants 
of confiscated property. 

Indeed, Grey and other cultured Englishmen of Dublin probably of- 
ten met at the home either of Spenser and his sister, or of Bryskett, for 
Bryskett had some time before married a relative of Sir Nationiel Dil- 
lon,’ his successor in the Council. Apparently in the spring of 1582, at 
one of these meetings in Bryskett’s cottage, a mile and a half from Dub- 
lin, Spenser excused himself from extemporizing upon moral philosophy 
before this coterie of Englishmen on the ground that he had already un- 
dertaken a work “tending to the same effect,” to which he had given the 
title, The Faerie Queene. This congenial group, including the most notable 
and learned men of Dublin, had, according to Bryskett, already seen 
some portions of this projected work. 

Bryskett’s high regard for Grey is revealed by his letters to Walsing- 
ham,* and Spenser’s admiration is attested both in the Vewe and in the 
fifth Book of the Faerie Queene. Both were staunch supporters of Grey’s 
repressive policy in Ireland, convinced that it was the only means of 
achieving the ultimate reformation of the island, and both regarded their 
patron’s recall as a national calamity. 

These two friends were unquestionably much drawn to each other 
through their common love of literature. As officials in the Irish service, 
however, it is interesting to note that both men held two similar offices 
of importance in Ireland. Before Spenser’s coming to Ireland and while 
Bryskett was still secretary of the Council at Dublin, an office similar in 
its duties to the clerkship subsequently held by Spenser in Munster, 
Bryskett had received a grant of the office of Registrar or Clerk in Chan- 
cery for Faculties. The office, probably a sinecure, was given as a political 













































5 Plomer, op. cit., p. 36. 
6 Ibid., pp. 17 ff. 
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reward, and Bryskett undoubtedly appointed a deputy to perform its 
duties.” 

When Bryskett was confirmed, presumably through the influence of 
Grey and Walsingham, in his office as controller of the customs on wines 
on March 14, 1581, he immediately handed over to his friend Spenser his 
office of Clerk in Chancery for Faculties. Since this office was apparently 
not sold to Spenser but given “‘free from the Seale in respect he ys Secre- 
tarie to the right honorable the Lord Deputie,’’* we may infer that Grey 
had an understanding with Bryskett that their friend Spenser was to re- 
ceive Bryskett’s office in case Grey confirmed him as controller of cus- 
toms on wines, a very lucrative position. Since Spenser was at this time 
Grey’s secretary and therefore unable to take the office, it is likely that 
Bryskett’s deputy, apparently Rowland Cowyk, was reappointed by 
Spenser. But the poet, instead of Bryskett, pocketed the difference in 
the salary of his deputy and that which he received as the official incum- 
bent. 

Though Grey, before leaving for England, did his utmost to provide 
for his trusted servants, Spenser and Bryskett, both had personal as well 
as patriotic reasons to regret his recall. To Spenser, especially, Grey’s de- 
parture meant the loss of his post as secretary. For a time, apparently, 
his income was limited to his salary as official incumbent in the court of 
chancery for faculties. Both Spenser and Bryskett, however, were ever 
pressing their patrons and were themselves ever alert to find more sub- 
stantial opportunities than were provided by their present positions. 
When Grey left, both realized that they should hunt for “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” as there was no possibility of preferment at Dublin under 
their rival, Geoffrey Fenton, or under Sir John Perrot, the Lord Deputy 
who overturned the policies of Grey and whom Spenser attacks in the 
Veue. Even while Bryskett was Clerk of the Council at Dublin, he had 
repeatedly complained of the drudgery of the office and looked with en- 
vious eyes upon the clerkship at Munster, which, in addition to similar 

fees and a large allowance for parchment, carried a salary of 20£ a year, 
whereas his salary was only 7£ 10*.° 

Before Grey’s recall, however, Bryskett’s ambitions had suffered a 
severe setback, and he had turned to other pursuits. Desirous of obtain- 


7 Although two incumbents were intended by the statute creating the office, the work of 
both the Clerk of Chancery for Faculties and the Sole Registrar of Appeals Ecclesiastical 
appears to have been performed by one person, first by Rowland Cowyk and later by his 
successor, Arland Uscher. No documents appear to be extant which prove that Spenser 
ever performed in person the duties of either office. For Cowyk’s connection with this office, 
see Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland, p. 34. 

8 Fiants, Eliz., no. 3694. * Plomer, op. cit., p. 9. 
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ing the important position of Secretary of State, an office made vacant 
by the death of Sir John Challoner, Bryskett petitioned the appointment 
in a personal letter to Burghley, but Geoffrey Fenton was appointed in- 
stead. In disgust, Bryskett decided to give up his office as clerk of the 
Council of Dublin and to turn farmer, “fully resolved,” as he says, “to 
esteme the hard temperate fare of a plowman voyde of indignities, far 
sweeter than all the dayntee dishes of Princes courts where I think it 
easie for a man to fill his belly but very hard for an honest man to pur- 
chase the due rewards of his service.’’!° 

After returning to England Grey, and probably Walsingham, knowing 
that Bryskett desired the post at Munster, secured for him on March 11, 
1583, the reversion of the office upon the death of the holder, Thomas 
Burgate. Six months later, on October 17, 1583, Burgate died. Upon re- 
ceiving the news of Burgate’s death, Bryskett must have hurried to Dub- 
lin to have his patent confirmed, for on November 6, 1583, he obtained 
his Letters Patent under the Great Seal of Ireland." Now Bryskett, when 
he applied for the office, probably never intended to perform its various 
duties in person but rather expected to reap some portion of the emolu- 
ments thereof, shifting its labors upon a deputy. It is not at all unlikely, 
in fact, that there was an understanding between Grey and Bryskett 
that their mutual friend, Edmund Spenser, should become Bryskett’s 
deputy, if Bryskett should receive the appointment. Even if he had seri- 
ously intended taking the office, Bryskett had, by 1584, undertaken so 
many projects upon his farm at Maghmaine that he could not possibly 
take the office in person.” 

Sufficient evidence is forthcoming, at any rate, to prove that Bryskett 
never took upon himself the duties of the office. Although it is true that 
he, as the formal holder, received the “‘diet money” and the fees of the 
office from October 18, 1583, till April 30, 1584, it is noteworthy that he 
received no allowance for ‘‘diet money” after the latter date, his salary 
as clerk alone being entered.* Unquestionably, a deputy took his place 
after this date. But we know that he did not even occupy the office from 
October 18, 1583, the day after Burgate’s death, till April 30, 1584. For 
on January 15, 1584, two months after his appointment, we learn 
through a letter of the Earl of Ormond complaining that Bryskett is re- 
ceiving the fees for the office and his servant, Henry Shethe, doing the 
work, that Bryskett has gone into England.“ This statement is verified 


0 Thid., p. 33. 

1 Liber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniae, Vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 187. 
2 Plomer, op. cit., pp. 50-52. 

8 Thid., p. 46. Quoted from S.P., Ireland, Vol. 115, p. 45. 

4 Tbid., pp. 43-44. 
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by two letters,'5 dated December 12, 1583, one written by the Archbishop 
of Dublin and the other by Sir Henry Wallop, the Lord Justice, each of 
which recommends Bryskett to Burghley. From these letters we know 
that Bryskett was the bearer of messages to Burghley a month after his 
appointment to the clerkship at Munster. After 1584, Bryskett devoted 
most of his time to his country property in Wexford, though he was oc- 
casionally employed by the government. In June of this year his name is 
among the list of commissioners for rebel lands in Munster, and early 
in 1585 he was sent from Dublin to Cork to bring back a Monsieur de la 
Fawge. In 1585, he was also created a freeman of the city of Dublin; so 
we may reasonably assume that he was not performing the labors of the 
clerk of the Council of Munster. From another document" it appears 
that Bryskett was, during these years, Wallop’s steward upon his large 
property of Enniscorthy, the grant of which had first been given by Grey 
to Spenser.’” From the time that Spenser and Bryskett were separated, 
as a result of Grey’s recall, till Spenser’s death, we may assume that these 
cordial friends saw much of each other, for Bryskett, under the pastoral 
name of Thestylis, appears as one of the interlocutors in Colin Clouts 
Come Home A gaine, is the sole person addressed by name in the A moretti, 
and is the writer of the elegy on Sidney published with Spenser’s A stro- 
phel. 

Since all evidence connected with Bryskett’s whereabouts during the 
years 1584-1588 leads us to conclude that his varied activities rendered 
it impossible for him to perform the duties of Clerk of the Council at 
Munster, we may infer that early in 1584 he found a deputy. That man, 
as Mr. Plomer suggests, appears to have been no other than his dear 
friend and fellow-poet, Edmund Spenser, who was then living near at 
hand at New Abbey in County Kildare. 

Before discussing the many arguments which may be advanced, in ad- 
dition to those broached by Mr. Plomer, we may call attention to two 
facts. First, there is no hint in any documents uncovered to date that 
anyone else acted as Bryskett’s deputy before Spenser, previous to his 
departure for England with Raleigh in 1589, handed over the office tem- 
porarily to ‘‘one Chitester” (Chichester).'* Secondly, the written agree- 
ment between Richard Boyle and Bryskett, when the latter in 1600 sold 


4 Tbid., p. 47. 

6 Tbid., pp. 50-51. Quoted from S.P., Ireland, Vol. 146, 7 (1). 

17 Spenser sold this property to Richard Synot, who was probably the agent of Lord 
Justice Wallop. 

18 S.P., Ireland, 1588-1592, p. 341. Also, from the State Papers (p. 404), Chichester is 
still occupying the position on July 10, 1591. 
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the Patent!® to Boyle for 100£, mentions two persons only as having for- 
mally held the office during Bryskett’s tenure. Those persons were Ed- 
mund Spenser and Nicholas Curtis, who apparently bought the office 
from Spenser in 1593. 

The contention that Spenser became clerk of the Council of Munster 
and took up his duties sometime in 1584, instead of 1587 or 1588 as vir- 
tually all of his biographers have assumed, is supported by much bio- 
graphical evidence.*° A glance at pages 16 and 17 of Carpenter’s Reference 
Guide to Edmund Spenser instantly shows us that no records have thus 
far been uncovered which, properly interpreted, indicate that Spenser 
occupied any position whatever in Dublin after 1584." 

The lack of official records regarding Spenser in Dublin after Grey’s 
departure is significant. But Mr. Plomer, in his Life of Bryskett® has un- 
earthed other evidence which strengthens his conclusion that Spenser 
was Bryskett’s deputy as early as 1584. An examination by Mr. Plomer 
of four letters of Sir John Norris, the President of Munster, written in 
Dublin in March, 1585, convinces him that no other than Edmund Spen- 
ser was the writer. All of these letters are in the same hand and all show 
the characteristics of the authenticated specimens of Spenser’s auto- 
graph. Since these letters are the only documents in this handwriting in 
the volume, Mr. Plomer concludes that Spenser was at this time the 
secretary of Sir John Norris, an office which would constitute a large part 
of the duties of the Clerk of the Council of Munster, of which Sir John 
Norris was President. 

The fact that the Clerk of the Council of Munster, according to Rich- 
ard Boyle, subsequent holder of the office, ‘‘attended the Lord President 
in all his employments” confirms this assumption. The close association 
of Spenser with the Norris family throughout life further validates this 
inference. As early as 1569, there is a document extant to the effect 
that an Edmund Spenser, probably the poet, was the bearer of docu- 
ments from Sir Henry Norris, ambassador in France, to the Queen.”* 
One of that congenial group which met at Bryskett’s cottage was Cap- 
tain Thomas Norris. Furthermore, the Norris brothers, Sir John and 
Sir Thomas were Presidents of Munster during the period when we 

19 Lismore Papers, ed. Grosart, Vol. 1, 2nd ser., 19 ff. Bryskett, of course, officially drew 
the fees and emoluments of the office from October 18, 1583, until 1600. 

20 If the public records of Ireland in the Four Courts had not been destroyed in 1922, 
this problem could have been put beyond dispute. 

% For instance, after the year 1585, the note is: (No records?). The inference is that 
scholars have probably been searching the wrong records, those of Dublin instead of those 
connected with Limerick and Cork. 

2 Pp. 44-46. 

% P. Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels, p. xxx. 
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know Spenser was Clerk of the Council, and Sir Thomas Norris was a 
fellow-undertaker with Spenser in the planting of Munster. In the ded- 
icatory sonnet to Sir John preceding the Faerie Queene, Spenser ex- 
presses his high regard for Norris’ “warlike prowesse”’ and “‘advizement 
sage”’ and declares he has “‘eternized” his name in the allegory. 

If Spenser were Clerk of the Council of Munster and therefore secre- 
tary to Sir John Norris in 1585, we get a clue as to the reason for the 
sending of Spenser’s sonnet to Harvey from Dublin on July 18, 1586." 
Now this sonnet is the main bit of evidence*® which connects Spenser's 
life in Ireland with Dublin and its vicinity after 1584. When we learn 
that Sir Thomas Norris, the acting President of Munster while his 
brother John was fighting for his queen in the Netherlands, represente: 
Munster in Parliament in 1586, we realize why Spenser, his secretary, 
was in Dublin when the sonnet to Harvey was written. 

That Spenser was in Dublin during the disputes of this Parliament is 
attested by his own statements in the Veue. This short session of Parlia- 
ment must have been particularly interesting to Spenser because its 
main achievement was the passage of the act of attainder of Geral: 
Fitzgerald, the fifteenth Earl of Desmond. A bitter debate waged over 
the provision of the bill nullifying all conveyances of property made by 
the Earl even twelve years before the rebellion.2” Only the assurance o/ 
the Lord Deputy that none of the members of Parliament would suffer 
injustice by this provision enabled him to secure the passage of the act. 
As Spenser was much interested in the scheme of planting Desmond’s 
escheated lands with English settlers, he was probably a frequent attend- 


* The substance of the sonnet to Harvey becomes more significant if we regard Spenser, 
by virtue of his position with Norris, as deeply concerned with quarrels in the Irish Parlia- 
ment and too much in the world’s business. We understand, then, why Spenser, an actor 
on the world’s stage, envies his friend Harvey in his scholarly retreat at Cambridge, for 
Spenser then most desired to be a looker-on of this world’s stage that he might be about his 
main business, the composition of the Faerie Queene. To Harvey, however, chafing at being 
a mere looker-on, these lines must have seemed sadly and bitterly ironical. 

* The fact that Spenser apparently sold his position in the Court of Chancery for Facul- 
ties in 1588, since the patent passed to Arland Uscher on June 22 of that year, is of no 
weight as evidence that Spenser was in Dublin at the time, for a deputy had performed the 
duties of the office at least for eight months, since we know that Spenser was Clerk at 
Munster as early as October 1, 1587. 

% Article on Thomas Norris in D.N.B. 

27 Cal. of Carew MSS., Vol. 632, p. 88. In the State Papers for Ireland, Vol. 124, under 
the date of May 11, is cited the protest of certain knights and burgesses who refused to 
give their consent to the passage of the acts of attainder. The reason for nullifying all 
conveyances made twelve years before the rebellion is indicated by the note under May 8, 
which indicates that Desmond had conveyed his possessions to James Butler, Baron of 
Dunboyne, on September 10, 1572. 
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ant of Parliament during this stormy session, which lasted from April 
26 to May 14, 1586. This inference is fully supported by a passage in the 
Veue. Irenaeus says that before breaking forth into open rebellion, the 
Earl of Desmond conveyed secretly all his land to “‘feoffes of trust’’ to 
cut off Elizabeth from the escheat of his lands. Then Eudoxus rejoins 
that the act of attainder nullified all conveyances that had been made 
twelve years before the rebellion. Thereupon, Irenaeus says: ‘howe 
hardlie that acte was wrounge out of them, I cann wytnes: and were yt 
to be compassed againe, I dare undertake it would never be com- 
passed.””** This definite statement from Spenser’s mouthpiece unques- 
tionably indicates that Spenser was present at this session of Parliament. 
Although the session ended on May 14, Spenser apparently stayed in 
Dublin till after the sonnet was sent to Harvey on July 18. The reason 
for not returning to Munster immediately is suggested in a sentence in a 
letter sent by Wallop to Burghley on May 30:*° “For Munster all is there 
for the present quiet.” 

Additional evidence to prove that Spenser left Dublin and its vicinity 
to make his residence in southern Ireland after 1584 is connected with 
his appointment as Commissioner of Musters in Kildare in 1583 and 
1584, and with the apparent forfeiture in 1584 of the lease of New Abbey. 
Between 1582 and 1584 Spenser resided at the dissolved house of Friars 
Minors called New Abbey. While living on this property, he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner for Musters for County Kildare in May, 1583, and 
again in July, 1584.°° As the Commissioner for Musters was expected to 
make his report before the first day of August in 1584, Spenser may have 
performed the duties for that year, but it appears improbable since his 
assumed labors with Sir John Norris would take him elsewhere and since 
there is no reason why the work of Commissioner of Musters could not 
have been performed by proxy, twenty-five others in County Kildare be- 
ing appointed for the same purpose. At all events, the fact that he is not 
appointed to this position either in 1585 or in any year following would 
indicate that he was no longer at New Abbey in 1585. This inference re- 
ceives further substantiation by the apparent forfeiture of the lease of 
New Abbey in 1590, the property passing to Thomas Lambyn for failure 
on the part of Spenser to pay rent for seven and one-half years.™ 

Other evidence that Spenser was probably Clerk of the Council of 


8 Veue of the Present State of Ireland, ed. Grosart, p. 50. 

9 S.P., Ireland, Vol. 124, May 30. 

%° Fiants, Elizabeth, nos. 4150 and 4464. 

* Apparently Spenser either did not pay any rent at all or else only in August, 1583; 
therefore, on February 17, 1589, the lease was given to Thomas Lambyn and the patent 
was granted him in December, 1590. 
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Munster within six months of Bryskett’s appointment to the office js 
contained in two contemporary documents. In the copy of the book of 
wages™ for the half-year ending March 31, 1588, the salary of the Clerk 
of the Council of Munster is entered, as usual, to Lodowick Bryskett. 
Underneath the entry is a marginal note, written by William Sandes, dep- 
uty to the Clerk of the Check, “This is exercised by one Spenser as 
deputy to the said Bryskett to whom it was granted by patent 6th Nov. 
25 Eliz.’”’ Now the is of the annotation may not only apply to the time 
at which the entry is made but also, as Mr. Plomer suggests, in a retro- 
active sense. In fact, the absence of any qualifying adverb appears to 
support the view that Sandes implies that Spenser had been deputy 
since Bryskett’s appointment. Additional evidence is found in a large 
folio volume in the Bodleian recording the ‘‘Receiptes and charge”’ of the 
treasurer at Wars in Ireland, Sir Henry Wallop, from September 30, 
1588 to September 30, 1591. An entry on folio 351 verso of this volume” 
is a bill of imprest (authority to draw money in advance) by “edmond 
Spenser Deputy to the said Lodowick briskett, IX L vj® viij4,’’ dated 
“ultio. Decem. 1583.”’ Now this date of 1583 is either a misprint for 1588 
or it must be an “‘arrerage,”’ in which case the inference that Bryskett 
appointed Spenser his deputy immediately after he received his patent 
on November 6, 1583, is inescapable. 

If we assume that Spenser was Clerk of the Council of Munster as 
early as 1584, other facts heretofore uncertain in connection with Spen- 
ser’s life in Ireland become clearer. One of these obscurities has been 
Spenser’s connection with Effin. According to the Irish State Papers* for 
December 8, 1586, a certain Edmond Spenser, prebend of Effin in the 
diocese of Limerick, had been delinquent in the payment of first fruits, a 
sum required of the occupant of a benefice upon taking his charge. Since 
no evidence that there was another Edmund Spenser in Ireland at this 
time has thus far been adduced, biographers have been confronted by a 
decided dilemma. How could the same Edmund Spenser be in Dublin 
and at the same time in Limerick, seventy-five miles distant as the bird 
flies? If Spenser lived at New Abbey between 1584 and 1588, how can 
we explain his occupancy of the prebendary of Effin? Did Spenser hold 
the benefice of Effin as a sinecure, pocketing its revenues without per- 
forming its duties? Considering Spenser’s bitter setire in Mother Hub- 
berds Tale upon worldly prelates guilty of this same vice, and considering 
the calumny heaped in the Veue upon idle ministers of the English church 
who will not leave “theire warme nestes and theire swete loves sides to 

® Cal. of Carew MSS., 1575-1588, p. 462. 


® MS. Rawl. A. 317, Bodleian Library. Quoted in R.E.S., 1926, by F. P. Wilson. 
* 1586-1588, p. 222. 
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loke out into Gods harvest which is ever redy for the sickle,” we hesitate 
to conclude that Spenser’s practice could have been so radically incon- 
sistent with his preaching. Yet we must conclude either that Spenser was 
a non-resident or that he lived near Limerick during these years. 

Granting, however, that Spenser was Clerk of the Council of Munster 
which at this time met at Limerick, Spenser’s connection with Effin, for 
Effin was in the diocese of Limerick near Charleville which was less than 
twenty miles from Kilcolman, becomes instantly intelligible. Prebends 
were often held by laymen in Elizabeth’s time, and Spenser, a Master of 
Arts at Cambridge with a thorough religious training, would have re- 
garded himself as well qualified for the position. 

We may therefore conjecture that Spenser, sometime in the latter part 
of 1586, in order to increase his income, for Spenser seems to have been 
as ambitious as Shakespeare to accumulate a competence and found a 
family, took upon himself to minister to the illiterate Irish in this remote 
parish. In the Veue he provides a graphic account of the difficulties of 
those Englishmen who tried to win the wild Irish from Popery for the 
sake of Gloriana. Not only were the Irish unwilling to listen to their Eng- 
lish parsons, but many could not even understand English; as Spenser 
says: the Irish were “intractable and ill-affected.””’ The prebend was 
probably much like those described in the Vewe, providing ‘‘no compe- 
tent maintainence for any honest minister to live upon, scarslie to buy a 
gown.” Finding its revenues so small that he was forced to default in 
the payment of first fruits, Spenser doubtless gave up the prebend in dis- 
gust, for Irenaeus, Spenser’s mouthpiece in the Veue, says of the minis- 
try that he was ‘‘not much conversant in that callinge.”” The advice in 
the Vewe that the winning of the Irish from Popery had best be entrusted 
to some earnest native Irishmen who had been won to the Protestant 
faith is doubtless a personal conviction gained through bitter experi- 
ence.*5 

Spenser’s connection with Effin leads us to believe that he was living in 
or near Limerick in 1586. The fact that Spenser only occupied Kilcolman 
after the Desmond rebellion, and that Mr. Reade, titular undertaker in 
1587, never claimed his estate lead us to infer that in 1586 Spenser must 
have been on the ground and on the lookout for the best land and location 
available in the province of Munster. By virtue of the plan of dividing 


35 Since the living was so poor that Spenser was delinquent in the payment of first fruits, 
we may conjecture that he had his own experience in mind in the Vewe when he complains 
of the unnecessary rigor of the bishop of the diocese, presumably Irish, who, though he may 
accede to the appointment of an Englishman to a benefice at the dictation of a superior, 
“yet he will underhande carrye such a hand over him, or by his officers wringe him so sore, 
as he will soone make him weary of his poore living.” 
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the confiscated estates of the Earl of Desmond into seignories and giving 
these tracts to influential Englishmen, Munster at this time provided an 
ideal place of settlement for a man desirous of becoming a country gentle- 
man and founding a family. If Spenser had not been on the scene of op- 
erations and also influential with powerful friends who were likewise in 
Munster, how could he, without any financial status whatsoever, have 
succeeded in getting the grant of 3,028 acres and Kilcolman castle? 
Would a mere petition from a clerk in the ecclesiastical court of Dublin 
have been likely to receive a hearing? 

As the Clerk of the Council of Munster and the personal friend of 
both the President and acting-President of Munster, the brothers John 
and Thomas Norris, we can easily understand why Spenser, despite his 
lack of fortune, was able to secure an allotment with a castle upon it, one 
of the best, though the smallest, of the seignories. His official position 
during these years, though requiring that he live in Munster, did not in- 
volve residence in Limerick. His duties in Munster, as Clerk of the Coun- 
cil and landholder at Kilcolman, were probably so varied by 1588 that 
he in that year decided to sever all connections with Dublin by selling 
his sinecure, the office of Clerk in Chancery for Faculties.* 

The assumption that by 1584 Spenser was Clerk of the Council at 
Munster, that after 1584 he accompanied the Lord President of Munster 
in all his military operations, and also that after this date his residence 
was established in southern Ireland enables up to comprehend more fully 
the reasons for his future successful career. If Spenser began his occupa- 
tion of Kilcolman as early as the spring of 1586, we can realize why he 
seemed so well established in his home when Raleigh visited him in 1589. 
The charming picture of his contentment at Kilcolman, which is painted 
in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe is hardly comprehensible unless we 
assume that Spenser had occupied the devastated estate at least four 
years and thereby had time to initiate agricultural operation: and make 
it a home. Also, it appears hardly likely that Spenser, if he had taken pos- 
session of Kilcolman as late as 1588, would have had time within the 
short space of a year to finish his Faerie Queene, polish it in a manner fit 
for Gloriana, and perform the many labors connected with the estab- 


% It would have been physically impossible for Spenser to have performed for six years 
all the drudgery connected with the Clerkship of Chancery for Faculties and at the same 
time to have written the first three books of the Faerie Queene. Spenser doubtless regarded 
this office as a sinecure. From March 22, 1581, the date of his appointment, till the de- 
parture of Grey in September, 1582, the duties of the office must have been performed by 
a deputy, for Spenser was during this period the private secretary of Grey. For information 
regarding the common practice of selling offices, see Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland, 
pp. 46, 47. 
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lishment of a home and the finding and direction of agricultural laborers 
in order that he might depart with Raleigh on that memorable journey 
to the Court of Elizabeth in 1589. Granting that Spenser settled at Kil- 
colman in 1586, we can realize that he may have had sufficient time to 
accomplish these tasks. 

Likewise, this assumption regarding Spenser’s earlier. residence in 
Munster, by virtue of its implication that Spenser was widely experienced 
in both the civil and military polity of Munster, enables us to under- 
stand why he was appointed Sheriff of Cork in 1598, an appointment bet- 
ter suited to a man “‘not unskilful or without experience in the wars”’ 
than to a sequestered poet and scholar. Considering Spenser’s many 
close associations with Sir Thomas Norris, we realize why the latter, in 
1598 Lord President of Munster, looked upon Edmund Spenser, Sheriff 
of Cork, as the man best qualified to bear to his queen the ill-tidings of 
the devastation of Munster and to solicit military assistance. This same 
hypothesis gives us a more complete conception of a great English poet. 
This Elizabethan courtier, this friend of Sidney and Raleigh, looms up as 
a practical, capable, and well-rounded man of affairs. He emerges as an 
authority on all parts of Ireland, possessed of a much larger experience 
with Irish problems than we have heretofore imagined. Thus the under- 
standing of Irish political conditions revealed by the Veue becomes 
comprehensible. This English planter who undertook all the responsibil- 


ities involved in founding an estate and protecting it against the wild 
Irish appears as a man ever watchful of worldly opportunities, though 
shunning drudgery that he might be about his work—the composition of 
the Faerie Queene. Spenser we therefore conceive of not only as a great 
poet but also as an actor in many rdles on this world’s stage. 


RAYMOND JENKINS 


Catawba College 
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Ix 
SPENSER’S THEORY OF COURTESY 


ROFESSOR H. S. V. ‘JONES in his recently published Spenser 

Handbook (New York, 1930) has an interesting and valuable chapter 
on Book vi of The Faerie Queene. Much of his discussion is concerned 
with the so-called courtesy literature of the Renaissance, which offers 
striking parallels to Spenser’s illustration of the virtue of courtesy. Ac- 
cording to Professor Jones, Spenser’s object in Book v1 is “to exhibit in 
his allegory certain articles in that familiar creed of courtesy which had 
been stated and expounded in many doctrinal treatises of the Renais- 
sance, and to oppose to the ideal of the gentleman the forces which were 
hostile to its realization.’ 

In this paper I wish first to enumerate and to comment on the chief 
“articles in that familiar creed of courtesy” to whose adherence by Spen- 
ser Professor Jones calls our attention; next, to notice certain other arti- 
cles of the creed which are dealt with by Spenser; and, finally, to dis- 
cuss what seems to me the most significant aspect of Spenser’s treatment 
of courtesy.? 


1 P. 281. Though interesting parallels to certain phases of Spenser’s conception of cour- 
tesy may be found in classical philosophy, especially in the Aristotelian ethics, I agree with 
Professor Jones that the more important sources of Spenser’s ideal of courtesy are to be 
sought elsewhere. Cf. J. J. Jusserand, M.P. m1, 376; W. F. DeMoss, ibid., xv1, 36; H.S. V. 
Jones, op. cit., pp. 281-285. 
2 This paper represents the rewriting of an essay that I had ready for publication at the 
time Professor Jones’ Spenser Handbook appeared. My conclusions are based largely on 
the following courtesy books and kindred works on the gentleman. I give the titles in chron- 
ological order and include the editions to which I refer in this paper. 
Castiglione, Baldassare, J} Libro del Cortegiano, 1528 (tr. Opdycke, Leonard E., The Book 
of the Courtier, New York, 1903). 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, The Boke Named The Governour, 1531 (Everyman’s Library). 

Nenna, Giovambattista, J} Nennio, 1542 (tr. Jones, William, Nennio, or A Treatise of 
Nobility, London, 1595). 

The Institucion of a Gentleman, London, 1555. 

Casa, Giovanni della, J/ Galateo, 1558 (tr. Peterson, Robert, Galateo of Maister Iohn Della 
Casa, London, 1576). 

Humphrey, Lawrence, Optimates, sive de Noblitate, 1560 (The Nobles or of Nobilitye, Lon- 
don, 1563). 

Ascham, Roger, The Scholemaster, 1570 (ed. Wright, W. A., Cambridge, 1904). 

Guazzo, Stefano, La Civil Conversatione, 1574 (tr. Pettie, George, and Young, Bartholo- 
mew, 1581, 1586, reprinted in The Tudor Translations, London, 1925). 

Mulcaster, Richard, Positions, 1581 (ed. Quick, Robert H., London, 1888). 

The Coorte of Ciuill Courtesie (tr. Robson, Simon, London, 1582). 

Romei, Annibale, Discorsi, 1585 (tr. Kepers, John, The Courtiers Academie, London, 

1598). 
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I 


Professor Jones begins by taking up a question of absorbing interest 
to the Renaissance mind; namely, what constitutes true nobility. He re- 
minds us that long before the coming of the Renaissance*® the democratic 
theory that virtuous conduct rather than gentle blood makes a man noble 
was a commonplace; and that this idea was frequently repeated by the 
Renaissance writers on courtesy; but that “the courtesy books are tra- 
ditionally in favor of the view that gentle birth and nobility of character 
together create the most favorable conditions.””* Spenser, he says, trans- 
mits the democratic doctrine, but throws his emphasis wholly upon the 
aristocratic idea ‘‘that blood in spite of everything will tell.’ As illus- 
tration of the theory that blood will tell, Professor Jones cites the episode 
of Serena and the savage man.° 

The democratic theory mentioned above seems to be approved by 
Spenser in a brief passage in The Teares of the Muses’ and in a sonnet pre- 
fixed to Jones’ translation of Nennio,* though one should remember that 
the former poem was apparently written in a curiously bitter mood of 
pessimism, and that the latter was perhaps influenced by Nenna’s con- 
clusions in the book commended. That in Book vi of The Faerie Queene 
Spenser transmits this democratic doctrine, or indeed that he anywhere 
shows real concern over the question as to what nobility is, appears to 
me very doubtful. He does, to be sure, refer to Chaucer’s famous dicta 
on “gentillesse,’”’® but the ideas of the two poets are quite at variance. 
Chaucer states the democratic theory that a gentleman is one who does 
gentle deeds; Spenser, the aristocratic theory that the doing of gentle 
deeds indicates gentle blood. Spenser is certainly twisting Chaucer’s 
meaning to suit his own purpose. Courteous manners and courage, Spen- 





Ferne, Sir John, The Blazon of Gentrie (London, 1586). 

Segar, Sir William, The Booke of Honor and Armes (London, 1590). 

Cleland, James, IPQUAIAEIA, or The Institution of a Young Noble Man (Oxford, 

1607). 
Refuge, Eustache de, Traité de la Cour, ou Instruction des Courtisans, 1617 (tr. Reynolds, 
John, A Treatise of the Court or Instructions for Courtiers, London, 1622). 

Breton, Nicholas, The Court and Country (London, 1618). 

* Cf. G. M. Vogt, “Gleanings for the History of a Sentiment: Generositas Virtus, non 
Sanguis,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xx1v, 102-124, for the currency of 
this idea from Seneca and Juvenal on. 

* Op. cit., p. 288. 

5 Ibid., p. 286. 

* Ibid., p. 289. 

7 LI. 91-96. 

* See the ‘““Commendatory Sonnets” in any standard edition of Spenser. 

® v1, iii, 1. 
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ser tells us, are seldom seen in one of low birth, but are the natural prod- 
uct of gentle or noble blood.'® Several of the chief exponents of cour- 
tesy in Book v1 who at first appear to refute this theory really prove it. 
Tristram turns out to be a king’s son;" the savage man “was borne of 
noble blood’’;” the hermit “‘had bene a man of mickle name”’;“ and the 
lovely shepherdess Pastorella proves to be a nobleman’s daughter." Con- 
versely, Mirabella, the cruel flirt, though “‘lifted up to honorable place,’’ 
is “of meane parentage and kindred base,’"* and Turpine is ‘“‘basely 
borne.’”® Besides the reference to Chaucer’s remarks on “gentillesse,”’ 
there are a few lines in stanza 4 of the Proem to Book vi which have 
been interpreted as an expression by Spenser of the idea that courtesy 
may flourish among the lowly.!’ Spenser says that in all the garden of 
virtues there 


growes not a fayrer flowre 
Then is the bloosme of comely Courtesie, 
Which, though it on a lowly stalke doe bowre, 
Yet brancheth forth in brave nobilitie, 
And spreds it selfe through all civilitie. 


I think Spenser means to say here that no virtue is more winsome than 
courtesy, and that, though it is a modest flower in the garden of the vir- 
tues, it spreads itself throughout the cultivated world. He is, I believe, 
arguing that courtesy deserves a place beside the great virtues, such as 
holiness, temperance, and justice, which he has already treated. So Della 
Casa at the beginning of his Galateo gives some consideration to the place 
of courtesy among the virtues. He says that the ability, in communica- 
tion and familiar acquaintance with men, to show oneself pleasant, 
courteous, and gentle is “either a vertue, or the thing that comes very 
nere to vertue.”’ Courtesy, he thinks, is not less important than “‘iustice, 
fortitude, and the other greater, and more noble vertues,”’ for the exer- 
cise of courtesy is so much more often required. Is not Spenser, like Della 
Casa, trying to dignify courtesy to a place among the virtues rather than 
describe its possession by the lowly? 

There can, at any rate, be no question about the extraordinary em- 
phasis placed by Spenser on the theory that blood will tell. The idea that 
superior courtesy is to be expected of one possessing noble blood was far 
from novel in Spenser’s day. “‘Noble birth,” says Ludovico in Castig- 


10 Tbid. 4 vt, xii, 10. 
U yr, ii, 28. vq, vii, 28. 
18 vq, v, 2. 16 vt, vi, 36. 


18 vq, v, 37. 17H. V. S. Jones, of. cit., pp. 286, 288. 
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lione’s Courtier,”’ ... kindles and stimulates to virtue’’;!* and Richard 
Mulcaster, whose pronouncements are of special interest because he was 
for twenty years head master of the Merchant Taylors School, which 
Spenser attended, remarks in his Positions: ‘‘For as gentility argueth a 
courteous, ciuill, well disposed, sociable constitution of minde in a su- 
perior degree: so doth nobilitie import all these . . ..’’* 

Spenser illustrates his conviction that “gentle bloud will gentle man- 
ners breed”’ by referring to the animal kingdom: seldom, he says, does a 
trotting stallion get an ambling colt.?° In this reference to animals he is 
following a familiar line of argument. For example, Romei in his Cour- 
tiers Academie causes Varano, leader of a discussion of nobility, to say: 


... it alwayes falleth out, that in armes and vertuous actions, the most singular 
and excellent men. be of nobility: For Nature hath inserted a certaine secret ver- 
tue, in the seede of all things, which giueth them force and property, to be like 
the beginning, from whence they are deriued. . . . The like is perceiued also in 
the race of horses, bullocks, and other creatures. . . .# 


Likewise, in the same connection, William Segar, in The Booke of Honor 
and Armes, remarks: 


The Falcon neuer or verie rarelie bringeth forth other bird than a Falcon. The 
Greihound engendreth a whelpe like vnto himselfe.” 


This habit of referring to animals in arguing for the perpetuation of gen- 
tle conduct through blood seems to have been initiated by Castiglione.” 

The problems involving blood furnish, as Professor Jones remarks, but 
one topic of the courtesy books, which present comprehensively the 
traits and accomplishments of the courtier or gentleman. Professor Jones 
summarizes the requirements of the true courtier as found in the most 
famous of all courtesy books, Castiglione’s Courtier. Here we learn that 
he should have “wit,” ‘“‘a comely shape of person and countenance,” 
great personal charm,” capacity for war, and modesty and humility. He 
should, moreover, be skilled in wrestling, horsemanship, and hunting, 


18 P, 22. Cf. Aristotle Politics iii. 13: “ ... those who are sprung from better ancestors 
are likely to be better men, for nobility is excellence of race” (tr. Jowett). 

19 P, 200. 

20 v1, iii, 1. 

2 P. 223. 

® Pp, 52. 

23 P, 22. Cf. also Nenna, Nennio, pp. 9", 9°. These analogies may derive ultimately from 
Horace Od. iv, 4, cited by Upton: “ . . . in steers, in steeds, appear the merits of their sires; 
nor do fierce eagles beget timid doves” (tr. Bennett). 

%* Castiglione and Spenser agree in believing that personal grace and charm are gifts of 
nature and of heaven and yet can in some measure be acquired by painful effort. With 
Castiglione, pp. 22, 23, cf. Spenser, v1, ii, 2. 
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and have some acquaintance with letters, music, and painting. Professor 
Jones points out that Spenser’s knight of courtesy, Sir Calidore, not only 
corresponds very well in a general way with Castiglione’s ideal, but in 
certain of his exploits, especially when he is among the rustics, furnishes 
striking illustrations of some of Castiglione’s doctrines. 

A closer examination of the character and accomplishments of Sir 
Calidore may be worth while. He has a gentle spirit” and a charm of 
manner and speech that wins men’s hearts;’ he is uniformly courteous 
toward both high and low,** and ready to aid, even in a menial way, those 
who are suffering; he is magnanimous to an enemy or to a rival in love; he 
is frank and truthful; and he is withal full of vigor and courage. Besides 
being skilled in arms,?* he knows how to wrestle,®® to run fleetly,® to 
hunt,” to dance,* and to compose love songs.* But he is modest about 
his accomplishments. Gentle blood flows in his veins. 

The combination, on the one hand of gentleness, and on the other of 
decision and vigor and bravery, is especially insisted on by Spenser. 


For seldome yet did living creature see 
That curtesie and manhood ever disagree.* 


Calidore will accept patiently the disdain of Briana,*’ since it is no in- 
dignity for a man to accept meekly defiance trom a woman;** he will 
spare a foe;** he will humble himself by acting as stretcher-bearer to a 
wounded knight.*® But when occasion demands, he will strike terrible 
and relentless blows, as witness his killing Briana’s servants“ and the 
brigands who had carried away Pastorella.” Just as Spenser’s knight of 
courtesy is dauntless, so Turpine, his most notable example of discour- 
tesy, is an arrant coward.“ This is exactly Castiglione’s ideal. ‘“‘There- 
fore,” says Ludovico, in The Courtier, “let the man we are seeking, be 
very bold, stern, and always among the first, where the enemy are to be 
seen; and in every other place, gentle, modest, reserved ....’“ Like- 
wise, Federico remarks: “Thus gentleness is very admirable in a man of 
noble birth who is valiant and strong. And as his boldness seems greater 


% Op. cit., pp. 291-293. 3% yt, ix, 41-44. 
%8 v1, i, 2. % v1, iii, 40. 

27 Tbid. #7 v1, i, 30. 

38 v1, xii, 2. % vr, i, 28. 

29 vz, i, 2. 39 vr, i, 34, 40. 
30 vq, ix, 44. 40 v1, ii, 47. 

3t vt, iii, 25. 4 v1, i, 23. 

® v1, x, 39. @ v1, xi, 49. 

33 yt, ix, 41. # vr, vi, 33. 


* v1, ix, 35. “ P. 26 (quoted by Professor Jones). 
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when accompanied by modesty, so his modesty is enhanced and set off by 
his boldness.’ 

Although Sir Calidore loathes lies, and loves “simple truth and sted- 
fast honesty,’ it is of interest that he tells a lie to shield Priscilla’s good 
name.‘ Also the courteous knight Enias lies to Turpine,** and the mag- 
nificent Arthur falsifies with somewhat less excuse.*® Evidently, in Spen- 
ser’s opinion, occasions may demand a lie on the part of the most high- 
minded and honorable men. This seems also to be the view of Guazzo, 
who causes the wise Anniball to say: “I denie not, but that it is com- 
mendable to coyne a lye at some time, and in some place, so that it tend 
to some honest ende.’’** 

Spenser, in depicting his knight of courtesy as a man of varied accom- 
plishments, such as skill in the use of arms, athletic prowess, gracious 
speech, and ability to dance and compose love songs, presumably has in 
mind the type of versatile, broadly trained Renaissance gentleman 
which was so strikingly exemplified in Sidney and Raleigh. Many of the 
courtesy books, beginning apparently with Palmieri’s Vita Civile,®' ad- 
vocate such an ideal. Castiglione,” Elyot,* Humphrey,™ Ascham,® Mul- 
caster, Cleland, and the anonymous author of The Institucion of a Gen- 
tleman, all recommend an educational program that will cause physical 
development to keep pace with mental. Mulcaster, for example, men- 
tions as especially appropriate for a gentleman skill in hunting, dancing, 
horseback riding, and use of weapons,*’ but he would employ many other 
exercises in developing the body. In fact, athletics are his hobby. As ex- 
ercises best suited to England, he enumerates the following: indoors— 
loud speaking, singing, loud reading, talking, laughing, weeping, holding 
the breath, dancing, wrestling, fencing, and spinning the top; outdoors— 
walking, running, leaping, swimming, riding, hunting, shooting, and 
playing ball.5* Of course Spenser’s purpose would preclude any exhaus- 

% P. 83. 

@ vr i, 3. 

7 yr, iii, 18. 

48 v1, vii, 16. 

9 v1, vi, 20. 

507,97. 

® Cf. James W. Holme, “Italian Courtesy-Books of the Sixteenth Century,” MLR, v, 
146, 147. 

# Pp. 29. 

3 P. 72 fi. 

 P. v4". 

Pp. 217. 

* Pp. 217. 
87 p, 197, 
8 P, 54, 
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tive enumeration of Sir Calidore’s accomplishments. For a full inventory 
by Spenser of the gifts and graces of a Renaissance gentleman, one must 
turn to the famous picture of the brave courtier in Mother Hubberds Tale. 


II 


I turn now to other aspects of Spenser’s treatment of courtesy, which 
are either not dealt with by Professor Jones or touched but lightly by 
him. 

Dr. Ruth Kelso, in her recent study, The Doctrine of the English Gen- 
tleman in the Sixteenth Century, considers that “courtesy as a gentleman- 
ly virtue was fundamentally a preserver of society, helping to keep the 
lines between classes that the aristocratic ideal created by prescribing 
the kind of treatment due to each, and helping also to maintain obedience 
by gaining the good will of the lower classes to the upper.”®* Simon Rob- 
son’s slender manual The Coorte of Ciuill Courtesie deals primarily with 
this subject, and Guazzo’s The Civile Conversation devotes many pages 
to this phase of courtesy. Says Guazzo: 


But to reape the right fruite of conversation, whiche consisteth chiefly in the 
good will of others, it is necessary, that wee knowe and learne not onely what 
belongeth to our selves, but also howe to behave our selves towardes others, ac- 
cording to the difference of their estates, for that it is our hap to come in com- 
panie, sometime with the young, sometime with the olde, assoone with Gentle- 
men, assoone with the baser sorte, nowe and then with Princes, nowe and then 
with private persons, one while with the learned, another while with the igno- 
raunt, nowe with our owne Countriemen, then with strangers, nowe with the re- 
ligious, then with the secular, nowe with men, then with women. 


Anniball, who is speaking, then goes into detail, pointing out that young 
men should talk little and honor their elders, old men should talk gravely 
and wisely and not condemn the young, and so on. Likewise the author 
of The Institucion of a Gentleman remarks: “It behoueth ...a gentle 
man to haue in hym courtlye behauoure, to knowe howe to treate and in- 
terteyne men of all degrees, and not to be ignoraunt howe he hymselfe 
ought to be vsed of others.’ He later gives an example of what he 
means by describing gentlemen who fail to exact a properly decorous 
attitude from their servants. 


5 P. 88, Ultimately this idea goes back to Aristotle. Professor Jones compares The Faerie 
Queene, vt, ii, 1, with Aristotle, Book rv, ch. 6, where we are informed that the man of 
friendly civility “will not associate in the same spirit with people of high position and with 
ordinary people, or with people whom he knows well and whom he knows only slightly, and 
so on as other differences may occur; but he will render to each class its proper due.” 

6 1, 168. Cf. also 1, 114, 135. 
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Spenser several times in The Faerie Queene gives explicit restatement 
to this definition of courtesy, as the following passages show: 


Yet whilest they lived none did ever see 

More happie creatures then they seem’d to bee, 
Nor more ennobled for their courtesie, 

That made them dearely lov’d of each degree. . . .™ 


And her against sate comely Curtesie, 
That unto every person knew her part.® 


What vertue is so fitting for a knight, 

Or for a ladie whom a knight should love, 

As curtesie, to beare themselves aright 

To all of each degree, as doth behove? 

For whether they be placed high above, 

Or low beneath, yet ought they well to know 
Their good, that none them rightly may reprove 
Of rudenesse, for not yeelding what they owe: 
Great skill it is such duties timely to bestow.™ 


In vi, x, 23, Spenser declares that the Three Graces teach us 


all the complements of curtesie: 
They teach us, how to each degree and kynde 
We should our selves demeane, to low, to hie, 
To friends, to foes; which skill men call civility. 


Thus Spenser is at pains to define courtesy. But it is of interest that he 
does not so illustrate it in his poem. In fact, his knight of courtesy seems 
to avoid distinctions between high and low, maintaining his customary 
bearing “‘Even unto the lowest and the least.’ One must conclude that 
to Spenser, in spite of his repetition of a conventional definition of cour- 
tesy, the observing of fine social distinctions did not really seem of great 
importance compared to certain other aspects of courtesy. 

Discourtesy expresses itself in various ways in Book vi: in harshness 
and inhospitality toward strangers, in lack of consideration for women, 
in treachery and ingratitude, in the pride and cruelty of a heartless flirt, 
and above all in slander. 

Among those who treat strangers with rank discourtesy are: Briana 
and Crudor, with their grotesque garnering of hair and beards from pass- 
ing knights and ladies; Turpine, who is the very epitome of churlish- 
ness and inhumanity;*? and the savage, cannibal nation, into whose 


® ry, iii, 2. 8 vq, xii, 2. 
® ty, x, 51. ® vr, i, 13. 
vr, ii, 1. 87 v1, iii, 40, 48; vi, 34. 
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hands Serena falls.** Though the material of the romances which Spenser 
uses makes the introduction of various attitudes toward strangers nat- 
ural, it may be worth noting that some of the writers on courtesy lay 
great emphasis upon this subject. Humphrey stresses the importance of 
courtesy and hospitality to strangers, devoting seven pages to this 
theme:*® 


Nor oughte theyr beneficence bee withholden, but emparted with straungers .. . 
which vertue is termed hospitality: namely commended to the Jewes, in the old 
law, by god, whom hee wylled, to be curteous to straungers, who were pilgrymes 
erst them selues, in a forren land. ... That charge, credited Paule to the bi- 
shoppes. Namely to entertaine, and loue straungers. . . . The auncient gentry, is 
reported, farre to drowne these our later nobles, in this part of curtesy. Sith now, 
many mens charity cooleth. . . . Let Abraham humble, paineful, hospital: learne 
our proud, slouthful inhospitall Nobles. Who not only not geue, but chase away 
and stubbournely entreat straungers, checking them with threates, scoffes, 
and tauntes. 


Humphrey’s vigorous advocacy of hospitality was prompted perhaps by 
personal experiences in Germany and Switzerland. Guazzo too appears 
to consider hospitality toward strangers in the highest degree important. 
Indeed, he feels that, since strangers are far from their friends, men 
“ought too shewe to strangers more curtesie and honour, then to their 
owne countriemen.’’”° By showing courtesy to strangers, men may win 
rewards from God and man: 


For no doubt, hee that receiveth them into his lodging, purchaseth to himself a 
lodgeing and abyding place in heaven, by meanes of his charitable curtesie: yea 
wee must knowe, that this worke is so acceptable to God, that he that giveth 
onely a cuppe of colde water to drinke, in the way of charitie, shall not goe with- 
out rewarde.” 


Of all expressions of discourtesy, slander seems to be most repugnant 
to Spenser. Never for long are we allowed to forget that Calidore’s mis- 
sion is the capture of the Blatant Beast. The evil character of this mon- 
ster is stressed in many ways. He is the offspring, we are told, of Cerberus 
and Chimaera,” or, according to the hermit, of Typhaon and Echidna.” 
His thousand tongues are devoted to spite and malice.* His impure 
teeth produce a corrupting, hidden wound that results in “hellish pain” 
and is far worse than any ordinary bodily wound.”5 Though perhaps he is 


$8 v1, viii, 35. % v1, i, 8. 

8 Pp. P6r-Q2’. %8 vq, vi, 11. 

707 '229. ™ v1, i, 9; cf. Amoretti, LXXxv. 
m 1,228. % v1, vi, 1. 
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most at home in the court, he goes everywhere.” Chained for a season 
by Calidore, he finally escapes and rages more than ever. 


Ne spareth he most learned wits to rate, 
Ne spareth he the gentle poets rime, 
But rends without regard of person or of time.”” 


The proper attitude toward slander is described carefully by Spenser. 
One who is blameless can afford to be indifferent, as indeed are both 
Artegall”* and Calidore.”® But he who by a misstep has invited slander 
can win back peace and happiness only by living a pure, well-disci- 
plined, open life. So the kindly hermit tells Serena and Timias; and they 
by following his advice are quickly cured.*° 

In none of the books on the gentleman do I find slander so bitterly at- 
tacked as by Spenser. Castiglione, of course, disapproves of it, but ap- 
parently does not consider it a paramount expression of discourtesy;*! 
Elyot, who devotes a short chapter to it, calls it “‘a vice very ugly and 
monstruouse”’;* and Della Casa condemns it. The treatment which 
most nearly approaches Spenser’s is that of Guazzo, who has a vigorous 
ten-page denunciation of it. ““That fault,” says Guazzo, “‘is at this day 
common throughout the worlde, and therefore wee must spite of our 
teeth beare with ill tongues, which swarme in greater number then Bees 
doe in July.’ Anniball, who is conversing with Guazzo, finds it difficult 
to decide which is worse, to listen to an evil speaker or to speak ill of 
others. ‘And as it is well done to beare no part in the yll report of others, 
so is it a deede deserving commendation, to make no account of the 
slaunders which others rayse of us.’’* Later he says: “I never yet hither- 
unto knewe man so good and vertuous, which hath not been subject to 
the malice and slaunders of some one.’’** Though Guazzo is fiercely op- 
posed to slander, his anger blazes against it less fiercely than does Spen- 
ser’s. 


III 


Of the various views about courtesy which an analysis of Book v1 re- 
veals, one that I have not yet mentioned seems to me more important 
than any of those thus far discussed; namely, that true courtesy is fun- 
damentally a matter of the heart rather than of manners. “Plaine antiq- 
uitie,’’ Spenser says in the Proem to Book vi, could show a far more ex- 


78 v1, ix, 3. ® P, 288. 

77 vt, xii, 40. % Pp. 57, 

78 v1, i, 9. #1, 65. 

79 v1, iii, 16. 8 1,74, 75. Cf. alsor, 107. 
80 vq, vi, 15. 1, 106. 

1 Pp. 154, 176. 
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cellent courtesy than the gay and colorful life of his day. Courtesy is a 
virtue, and therefore its seat is “deepe within the mynd, And not in out- 
ward shows.” It is, of course, the ground “of all goodly manners,”’ the 
“‘roote of civill conversation,’’*’ but tact, kindness, generosity, and con- 
sideration for the weak and suffering are the fruits of courtesy presented 
in this book rather than the social accomplishments or the graces of de- 
portment of the well-bred. 

Since true courtesy is a matter of the heart, it is often found far from 
princes’ courts. Tristram of Lionesse, reared in a forest as a hunter, con- 
ceals under his Lincoln-green jacket a most chivalrous heart.** So too 
does the savage man who befriends Calepine and Serena. He is full of 
natural goodness and pity, and, great inarticulate creature that he is, 
plays the part of a gracious and considerate host in his remote forest 
home.*® Finally, Calidore’s life with Meliboe enforces the idea that the 
truest courtesy may be found in “litle cots, where shepherds lie.”’*° 

It is indeed significant that in the entire book of courtesy we are never 
conducted to court, never treated in fact to more than a few passing ref- 
erences to that school-mistress of courtesy. To be sure, Elizabeth is men- 
tioned in the Proem as the most perfect pattern of courtesy, and the 
statement is twice made that her court excels in courtesy,” but the effect 
of these statements is largely annulled by later references to the court. 
For instance, the frank and simple hospitality of the hermit of Canto v 
is contrasted with “forged showes” suitable for “courting fooles, that 
curtesies would faine.’”’” Again, Meliboe tells of his experiences at court, 
where he beheld undreamed of vanities, which he was glad to exchange 
for the ‘‘sweet peace” and “lowly quiet life’ of the country.® And Cali- 
dore is not to be blamed for tarrying with the shepherds instead of re- 
turning to court, 

For who had tasted once (as oft did he) 
The happy peace which there doth overflow, 
And prov’d the perfect pleasures which doe grow 
Amongst poore hyndes, in hils, in woods, in dales, 
Would never more delight in painted show 
Of such false blisse, as there is set for stales, 
T’ entrap unwary fooles in their eternall bales.” 
87 v1, i, 1; x, 23. 
88 v7, ii, 11. 
89 vr, iv, 11-16. 
9 vr, ix, 4. It is not, however, Coridon, the typical shepherd, who reveals true courtesy, 
but rather Meliboe, who had labored for ten yars in the prince’s garden (vt, ix, 24, 25). 
* yr, Proem, 7;i, 1. 
® v1, v, 38. 
98 vy, ix, 25. 
“ v1, x, 3. 
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No, one must conclude that the ceremonial behavior and the manners of 
Elizabeth’s court, with which Spenser had had a very good first-hand 
acquaintance, did not constitute what he thought of as the finest expres- 
sion of courtesy, not at least after his sojourn at court in 1590. Before 
that visit he could write with reference to Belphoebe: 


Well may I weene, faire ladies, all this while 

Ye wonder how this noble damozell 

So great perfections did in her compile, 

Sith that in salvage forests she did dwell, 

So farre from court and royall citadell, 

The great schoolmaistresse of all courtesy: 
Seemeth that such wilde woodes should far expell 
All civile usage and gentility, 

And gentle sprite deforme with rude rusticity.™ 


But by 1596 he realized that the “wilde woodes” did not necessarily ex- 
pel what he had come to feel was the truest courtesy.” 

Sham courtesy was sometimes treated in the books of the gentleman 
much as Spenser treats it. Ascham’s strictures are perhaps too well 
known to require comment here.*’ Cleland recommends that a young 
noble visit the court and adapt himself to its customs, and indeed he con- 
siders the court to be “‘the best Vniversity for a young Noble man” ;** and 
yet he obviously has little patience with its insincere customs and cere- 
monies. Perhaps if Spenser had been more explicit about the hollowness, 
insincerity, and vanity of the court, he might have written somewhat as 
Cleland did in the following passage: 


Salutation is the first point of curtesie in our private conversation, which nowe 
is become so full of ceremonie and vanitie, that it is verie difficult to giue anie 
aduise herein, the world is so blinded with these complements, false offers, & 
promises of seruice, with hyperbolical and hypocriticall prayses to euerie mans 
knowledge, aswel his that heareth & receaueth them, as his that presents them. 
Jt is like an agreement made betweene them, everie one to mocke and scoffe at 
an other, and yet to say, I thanke you Sir for your curtesie, when hee neuer be- 
leeueth one word of al, more then the other thinkes hee doth. This is the wisdome 
of the world to the hurt of conscience, and oftentimes to the hurt of health, and 
hinderance of their busines. jt is one of the Courtiers miseries, who are Jdolaters 
of Ceremonie.*® 


$5 mr, vi, 1. 

% Colin Clouts Come Home Againe (ll. 651-786) proves that experience rather than lit- 
erary tradition or current criticism dictated, in the main, Spenser’s views on court and 
country. 

7 Pp. 208, 236. 

8 P, 34. 

% Pp. 176, 177. 
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In his tendency to treat courtesy as essentially a matter of the heart, 
Spenser seems to me to diverge most strikingly from most of his contem- 
poraries who wrote on courtesy. The courteous actions of Calidore, of 
Tristram, of the savage man, of the hermit, and of the other exponents 
of courtesy are as a rule prompted by no thought of gain but rather by an 
essential warmheartedness and benevolence. To modern readers there 
may appear to be nothing extraordinary about such a conception of cour- 
tesy, but an examination of the books we have been considering shows 
that Spenser’s position is unusual. Most of the Italian writers about the 
gentleman appear to assume that expediency is the proper motive of 
courtesy. Nenna writes thus: 


Let him yet bee respectiue, reuerent, gentle, and courteous, for by that meanes 
hee shall become pleasing, and amiable to all men, and the brightnesse of his 
nobility shall thereby shine and increase much more. Let him seeke to please 
others in all lawfull matters, wherein a generall good will may be gotten. Let him 
doe his indeuour to spread abroade a good reputation of himselfe, and to imprint 
a good opinion of himselfe in the mindes of men. . . . Let him not be ambitious, 
proud, arrogant, high minded, nor discourteous, because that such kinde of be- 
hauior is wont to breed lothsomnes, hatred, euil wil, & disdaine.! 


Likewise, Della Casa bases his counsel not on moral grounds but on self- 
interest and expediency. Several times he says in substance that his ad- 
vice is for him who “‘sekes to be well thought of, and would be taken for 
a plesaunt and good Companion.’”!"! Guazzo, too, lays chief emphasis on 
the desirability of courtesy for what it will bring to the man displaying 
it. Thus his spokesman Anniball says: “‘. . . it is not enough for a man 
to bee honoured for some office that hee is in, or for vertue that is in him, 
if hee purchase not also the friendship and good will of other . . ..” ‘And 
howe,” asks Guazzo,™. . . is this good will chiefly to be gotten?” “It is 
gotten,”’ answers Anniball, “of the absent by reporting well of them be- 
hinde their backes, and of the present, by using that common meane and 
instrument, whereby mens hearts are wonne, that is, curtesie and affa- 
bilitie.’!@ 

At one point in Book v1 Spenser seems to me to adopt temporarily this 
less noble though widely held view of courtesy; namely, that its proper 
motivation is the desire to win good will and favor. Calidore, while 
among the shepherds, becomes the rival of the rustic Coridon in courting 
Pastorella. His unfailing and at times excessive courtesy to Coridon and 
the other shepherds is dictated less by a kindly feeling for these simple 
people than by his wish to win their friendship so that he may fare well 
with Pastorella. Spenser says: 
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Thus did the gentle knight himselfe abeare 
Amongst that rusticke rout in all his deeds, 
That even they the which his rivals were 

Could not maligne him, but commend him needs: 
For courtesie amongst the rudest breeds 

Good will and favour.’% 


In the next stanza Spenser tells us that Calidore 


menaged so well, 
That he, of all the rest which there did dwell, 
Was favoured, and to her grace commended. 


Later, after Spenser has described Coridon’s cowardly failure to protect 
Pastorella when a tiger rushed from the wood, he says: 


Yet Calidore did not despise him quight, 

But usde him friendly for further intent, 

That by his fellowship he colour might 

Both his estate and love from skill of any wight.'™ 


But this brief depiction of courtesy governed by self-interest rather than 
by benevolence surely does not impugn Spenser’s fundamental concep- 
tion elsewhere so unmistakably presented. 

What, one may ask, is the source of this fundamental conception of 
courtesy so winningly presented in many of the cantos of Book v1? To 
me it would seem to be the knightly ideal, as modified by Christianity 
during the later stages of chivalry. Dr. H. O. Taylor thus describes, not 
of course the practice, but the beautiful ideal of chivalry: 


Humility entered knighthood’s ideal from Christianity; and so perhaps did cour- 
tesy, its kin, a virtue which was not among the earliest to enter knighthood’s 
ideal, and yet reached universal recognition. 

Christianity also meant active charity, beneficence, and love of neighbour. 
These are virtues hard to import into a state of war. Fighting means harm-doing 
to an enemy; and only indirectly makes for some one’s good. Let there be some 
vindication of good in the fighting of a Christian knight: he shall be quick to 
right the wrong, succour distress, and quickest to bear help where no reward can 
come. 


This noble ideal of chivalry was doubtless in part responsible for Spen- 
ser’s wistful allusions to medieval times. And it is certainly this ideal that 
furnishes the basis of his treatment of courtesy. However overlaid this 
treatment may be with Renaissance theory, the older, less worldiy, more 
Christian conception remains the foundation of his whole structure. 


108 yz, ix, 45. 
14 vy, x, 37. 
10 The Mediaeval Mind (London, 1911), 1, 530. 
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We may, then, conclude that Spenser fuses two conceptions of cour- 
tesy in Book vi of The Faerie Queene. In the first place, he shows himself 
thoroughly familiar with the current doctrine of courtesy as set forth in 
the books of the gentleman. Noble blood, he maintains, may be expected 
to manifest itself in courteous conduct, and the man best fitted to ex- 
emplify courtesy is the broadly trained, versatile Renaissance gentleman. 
Like Castiglione, Spenser would have his model of courtesy relentless in 
war, but at other times gentle and modest; and, like Guazzo, he would 
have him, though a lover of honesty, ready to lie for a worthy end. .Re- 
peatedly and explicitly Spenser defines courtesy as making the proper 
distinctions in one’s treatment of different ranks and classes—the pre- 
vailing definition of the courtesy books; yet this conception of courtesy 
perhaps interested Spenser little, since Calidore is not concerned with so- 
cial distinctions. Of notable expressions of discourtesy presented by 
Spenser, at least two receive attention from the courtesy writers: inhos- 
pitality is condemned emphatically by Humphrey and Guazzo; slander 
by several writers, but without Spenser’s bitterness. Spenser and the 
courtesy writers both recognize that sham as well as true courtesy are 
found at court. Courtesy may properly be motivated by self-interest and 
expediency, as witness Calidore’s efforts to win the good will of the shep- 
herds. Evidently Spenser concurs in many of the ideas about courtesy 
that constitute the Renaissance doctrine of the gentleman. In the second 
place, Spenser presents, along with the Renaissance ideal of courtesy, 
the knightly Christian ideal. Courtesy is fundamentally an attitude of 
mind, an eagerness to right wrong and aid the distressed, and “quickest 
to bear help where no reward can come”’; in a word, it is a spontaneous 
benevolence toward others rather than a code of manners, and hence can 
be found beautifully manifested far from court and even in obscurest re- 
tirement. These two conceptions—which, at certain points, as in the case 
of hospitality, no doubt merge—appear clearly in Book v1, with, as I see 
it, the emphasis on the chivalric ideal. 

A. C. Jupson 

Indiana University 























x 
THE DATE AND PURPOSE OF SPENSER’S VEUE 


RAPID reading of Spenser’s Veue will show that here is no allegory 

and little narrative; for the Veue is an exposition of the present con- 
dition of Ireland with proposals of what must be done to correct the 
manifold evils, to establish Ireland as a loyal colony of England, and to 
insure a flow of money from west to east, reversing the deep drain from 
the exchequer of England to the bogs of Ireland. 

To secure an adequate estimate of the Vewe it is essential, I believe, to 
answer first the questions: when was the Veue written; why was it writ- 
ten; to whom was it addressed; what were the sources of the major pro- 
posals for Ireland? 

In the Vewe the greater number of specific references are to contempo- 
rary occurrences.'! Without some well-defined central point, then, about 
which one may reconstruct the purpose of the Vewe, any conjectural 
estimate of the material easily may fall tangent to, or completely outside, 
the circumference of logical investigation. When one recognizes such dan- 
ger the date of composition is perhaps the most important point to be 
considered in making primary observations of the Veue. This date, Iam 
satisfied, is mid-summer, 1596. 

An acceptance of too general a dating of the essay—1596 or late 1595 
—misled Grosart in the identification of one of the most significant pas- 
sages in the Veue. Spenser writes: 


All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword shall come that they 
should all rise generally into rebellion and cast away the English subjection. To 
which there now little wanteth; for I think the word be already given and there 
wanteth nothing but opportunity, which truly is the death of one noble person, 
who, being himself most steadfast to his most noble queen and his country, coast- 
ing upon the South Sea stoppeth the ingate of all that evil which is looked for, 
and holdeth in all those which are at his beck, with the terror of his greatness, and 
the assurance of his honorable loyalty. 


Drake was Grosart’s identification of the one noble person. Now Drake 
died in February, 1596, and the news of his death reached England April 
25 of that year. He had sailed from Plymouth, August 28, 1595, accom- 
panied by Sir John Hawkins; but Drake’s last voyage was directed to- 
wards Spanish America in search of treasure. There is no indication that 


1T refer here, as throughout this study, to Spenser’s discussion of the present state of 
Ireland; not to the earlier part of the essay in which he speculates on the antiquities of the 
Irish people and Irish customs. 

2 Veue, p. 650a. (Globe Edition). 
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138 The Date and Purpose of Spenser's ‘‘Veue”’ 


the expedition under Drake and Hawkins bore any direct relation to 
Spanish interference in Ireland. The expedition under Essex, however, 
launched in the summer of 1596 against Spain and Spanish naval su- 
premacy bears a very direct relation to the great problem of preventing 
the landing of Spanish aid and munitions in Ireland. The one noble per- 
son, then, upon whom Spenser pins his faith, is not Drake, but Essex, 
and the coasting upon the South Sea a reference to the Spanish invasion, 
later known as the Cadiz expedition, June, 1596. It is necessary only to 
consider contemporary comment on Essex and the Spanish invasion to 
realize that Spenser is presenting current material in the current manner. 
There had been some discussion of the advisability of this Spanish in- 
cursion, the indications being that in some quarters Essex had been de- 
finitely opposed. Essex, however, had his own ideas, as a consideration 
of his letters to Elizabeth and the council written on the eve of his de- 
parture for Spain will show. To Elizabeth he writes about May 31, 1596: 


By our journey your Majesty shall weaken the King of Spain and give him a 
blow by sea; which being done, he cannot be fearful to your estates: you shall 
assure Ireland, possess some place, which may (if it please your Majesty) divert 
the war from those parts, and so much the more assure your coasts, as you shall 
be a long time able to make war against Spain. But by giving over, for his former 
action, you shall see him, ere a year be passed, command both the broad and 
narrow seas; you shall hear, ere summer is past, that Ireland is lost.* 


In a similar tone Essex, protesting the vacillation of the Queen, wrote 
to the council: 


I have set down certain questions for all the envious crossers of our journey to 
answer: How shall we prevent his [Philip] sending of forces into Ireland? What 
the insolent rebels of Ireland may think, when they both find themselves prosper 
and see all our preparations but smoke and our threatenings prove but wind.‘ 


And whether he [Philip] will make war upon us if we let him alone, let his solici- 
tations, offers, and gifts, to the rebels of Ireland, his besieging of Calais and 
winning those parts of France that front upon us, and his strengthening himself 
by sea by so many means, let those things, I say, tell us.® 


It will be honor to her Majesty and a great assurance to her estate, if we either 
bring some wealth, or give the King of Spain a blow by sea: but, to have made a 
continual diversion, and to have left, as it were, a thorn sticking in his foot had 
been a work worthy of such a Queen, and of such a preparation; for then her 
Majesty should have heard no more of his intentions for Ireland, or attempts 
upon the coast of France.® 


* Birch, Thomas, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), 2, 20. 

‘ Birch, 2, 8. (date about end of May, 1596). 

° Devereux, Walter Bourchier, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (London, 
1853), 1, 351. (Endorsed: Received and laid before the council, the 13th June, 1596). 

§ Dev. 1, 353. . 
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Essex’ hopes then of the outcome of this voyage are apparent. His is 
not, however, the only voice. It is about July 18, 15967 that rumors of 
the success of the expedition began to sift into England. There is a letter 
of Antony Bacon’s to his mother, dated July 13, 1596, which is of inter- 
est in this study of the relations of Spain to Ireland. He states that the 
Queen is in daily expectation and very careful suspense for tidings of the 
Earl of Essex’ proceedings... : 


that the arch-rebel of Ireland, Tyrone, had refused her Majesty’s pardon, alledg- 
ing frivolous excuses, that he could not come and speak with Sir Edward More, 
who was to present him with it; and that his drift was only to delay, in order to 
see what success the Earl of Essex would have and accordingly to reject or accept 
her Majesty’s grace.® 


Burghley, on hearing of the success in Spain directed a letter to Essex 
and Howard, July 26, 1596. Of Ireland he says: 


Out of Ireland I can make your Lordships no good certain report, for though 
there be no open hostility showed by the rebels, yet they in Connaught will come 
to no pacification by treaty, but do press to be free of the government of Sir 
Richard Bingham, and to live in their old freedoms after the manner of the Irish 
under Irish captains. And to this obstinacy they are led by hope to have aid of 
men, or at least of money and munition, out of Spain, which generally they look 
for this next month of August. And yet the Earl of Tyrone professeth outwardly 
obedience, and pretendeth to mislike with those of Connaught. Also by many 
other intelligences it is doubted, that notwithstanding his fair speeches he at- 
tendeth for like succour out of Spain, and after this had, to make open revolt 
again. And for this purpose the Lord Deputy hath written to put in readiness 
here in England to increase his strength (which is already in pay above 6,000 
men) a new number of 3,000 foot and 300 horse; a matter so burthenous to this 
realm, especially at this season of the year, being not, till new corn may be had, 
to be victualled out of England® as the deputy requireth; so as hereof as yet her 
Majesty hath not made any resolution; but we have been bold to send the re- 
ports of your victory, as we have heard them, to be notified.’® 


When Essex arrived in Plymouth, August 10, 1596, the council wrot 
to him and Howard" on the same subject as that in Burghley’s letter, 
the reinforcements for Ireland. Tyrone had received his pardon, but 
peace had not been made. Part of Essex’ troops were to be despatched 
immediately to Ireland, etc. 


7 Robert Cecil to Henry Howard, July 18, 1596, Birch, 2, 68-69. 

® Birch, 2, 65. 

® Note Spenser proposes the same way of providing for the troops. Vewe, p. 652a. 
10 Birch, 2, 76. 

1 Birch, 2, 93-94. 
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It is about the same time, August 6/16, 1596, that Dr. Hawkins wrote 
to Antony Bacon, stating he thought Tyrone would change his conduct 
by the late alterations in Spain, and that by this expedition the Ear! of 
Essex had become more glorious than ever any English subject had 
been.” 

These letters, then, from various sources form almost a circle of which 
Spenser’s statement, “one coasting upon the South Sea,” is the center. 
The Spanish invasion of Essex is the subject of this bit of Spenser’s Vee 
and thus the date of composition is limited to June and early July, 1596. 

Such identification throws a much stronger light on the passage near 
the end of the Veue in which, with reference to the Principal Officer for 
Ireland, who should be selected from some of the greatest personages in 
England, Spenser suggests, parenthetically, “such an one I could name, 
upon whom the eye of all England is fixed and our last hopes now rest.’ 
The letters cited above show conclusively that the eye of all England is 
indeed fixed on Essex at this time and that the hope of breaking the 
power of Spain is the last hope upon which the retaining of Ireland as an 
English possession may rest. 

Essex, then, is more bound up in the Vewe than surface considerations 
would indicate. Undoubtedly, the Vewe is for the final ear of the Queen, 
but the channel for the message is very important. There is no one more 
talked of throughout the spring and summer of 1596 than Essex. And 
when one concedes the identity of the proposed Principal Officer, it is 
but a logical step to suppose it is Essex whom Spenser has in mind, when 
he says that what he has set down in the Vewe is for his own good and the 
satisfaction of Eudoxus, and that “‘who so list to overlook them .. . may 
perhaps better his own judgement.’’! 

Spenser considers Essex the logical man for Principal Officer. But 
Spenser is not alone in proposing Essex for Ireland. Although Essex did 
not go to Ireland until 1599, he was aware as soon as he returned to Eng- 
land in August, 1596, that the proposal of Ireland was in the air. Almost 
within the month he wrote to Antonio Perez, September 14, 1596, stating 
that he was being charged with certain failings in the last expedition, that 
all honor was being stripped from him; that it was thought proper to ban- 

ish him to Ireland under the show of governing that Kingdom; that he 
had determined, however, to stay at court unless he should be permitted 
to go to Ireland with such a fleet and forces as he should choose on his 
own terms.!§ 

Perez’ reply warned Essex not to go to Ireland. He said Essex’ enemies 


® Birch, 2, 90 M4 Veue, p. 683b. 
8 Veue, p. 682b. % Birch, 2, 140-141. 
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would concede anything to get him out of the way and that they had 
their own ends in view, not his glory."® 

It was the Cecil group which opposed Essex. The Cecils seemed to 
favor Raleigh. Certainly Raleigh and Essex were not of the same faction. 
Their recognized opposition was such that, just as the fleet was ready to 
sail from Plymouth, Sir Anthony Standen writing to Antony Bacon, 
May 30, 1596, saw fit to remark: “‘Sir Walter Raleigh’s carriage to my 
Lord of Essex is with the cunningest respect and deepest humility that 
ever I saw or have trowed.’’!” Sir Francis Vere also thought it of sufficient 
significance to mention in a letter that a difficulty involving himself and 
Raleigh, through some preference shown to Sir Francis by Essex, had 
been settled by giving precedence on land to Sir Francis and at sea to 
Sir Walter.'® 

Spenser, then, is not out of the contemporary tone when he accuses 
Raleigh of conduct prejudicial to her Majesty’s best interests in the Or- 
monde controversy in Ireland, wherein Raleigh had brought about dis- 
sension between Lord Gray and Ormonde, both of whom learned only 
later that they had been deliberately deceived.'® This discussion is given 
to Eudoxus, cleverly enough, who says he cannot forget the unhappy is- 
sue of that situation. 

Thus through the adulation which the whole country is offering, 
through pointed reference to the deceiving ways of his personal rival, 
Essex is appealed to by Spenser. The less apparent, but ever returning 
motif, built up of Essex’ love of antiquity and literature, his boastful 
loyalty to the queen, his ardent protestantism, weaves a harmonious 
background for the projection of the main theme, Essex. 

Spenser’s purpose in the Vewe is surely one of reconciliation. He had 
interfered in politics many years before and had been rebuffed seriously.*° 
Now his venture is more subtle and offers material of which he is far 
more sure.” No doubt he would have wished to return to England, but 
at any rate he would appreciate some recognition, some amelioration of 
his separation from court. In what way could he make the approach more 
surely than through a full discussion of the biggest problem of the period? 
He had much first hand material; he had watched several of the gover- 


16 Thid., 2, 143. 

& Tbid., 2, 15. 

18 Tbid., 2, 21. 

19 Veue, p. 655a: See Raleigh’s policy against Ormonde, Bagwell, Ireland under the 
Tudors, 3, 86-87. 

20 Greenlaw, Spenser and the Earl of Leicester, PMLA, xxv, 535-561. 

*1 Spenser does not seem to grasp that it may be a plot to get rid of Essex by sending him 
to Ireland. 
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nors: the advice he had to offer was practical. Perhaps nothing is so evi- 
dent as his constant assurance of the supremacy of the prince, a concep- 
tion that is thoroughly a part of the Elizabethan thought. He asserts 
without qualification the error of the Catholic church in Ireland, satis- 
fied, in his own opinion, that only a church such as has been established 
in England can remedy the evil. He offers financial relief to the treasury 
by showing how Ireland may be made self-sustaining. He is sufficiently 
optimistic to suggest that before a great while Ireland will net a revenue 
to England. Could any appeal be more assured of favorable hearing than 
one directed in 1596 to the ears of the crown, the church, and the ex- 
chequer? What could be more in the spirit of the general enthusiasm than 
that Essex should receive and present this not entirely selfish contribu- 
tion of Spenser’s to the queen and the council? 

Spenser’s plans for the military subjugation of Ireland and for the 
maintenance of peace thereafter are drawn almost wholly from con- 
temporary proposals and estimates. Spenser himself says towards the 
end of the Veue: “Which I do not deliver for a perfect plot of mine own 
invention ... but as I have learned and understood the same by the 
consultations and actions of very wise Governors and Counsellors whom 
I have sometimes heard treat thereof.’ A consideration of but a few 
contemporary reports will show that Spenser has spoken truly and is not 
delivering this plot as his own invention. Spenser had proposed forces 
of about 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse as the army needed to subdue Ire- 
land.” Burghley in the letter before quoted states that the Lord Deputy 
has asked additional forces of 3,000 foot and 300 horse—note the pro- 
portions are the same—which in addition to his present forces, more than 
6,000, brings the final numbers very close to Spenser’s estimate. 

Spenser’s disposition of garrisons is also very interesting. In Leinster 
his distribution is after the plan proposed by Gray. Spenser adds one 
garrison, making five to Gray’s four. The garrisons, Northeastern, Cen- 
tral, and Northwestern, are the same, but Spenser draws the eastern 
garrison into a central position and adds a garrison in the Southwest.” 

In the discussions of the garrisons for Ulster and Connaught Spenser’s 
distribution includes a garrison at Lough Erne to protect the passage 
from Ulster to Connaught. The last is the strategic move for which Bing- 
ham fought so long but without success.” 

And so one might continue. The very recognition, however, that many 


2 Veue, p. 683b. 

% Tbid., p. 651b. 

* Tbid., p. 667b and p. 661a. 

% Ibid., p. 664b and p. 666b: Bagwell, 3, 253; 256; 276. 
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reports on Ireland in the sixteenth century are found in the State Papers 
from 1515 on; that in 1592 there was a book set down in writing by the 
Archbishop of Cashel by Her Majesty’s express commandment declaring the 
state of Ireland, with the means to increase the revenues, amend the govern- 
ment, and withstand the Spanish practice should suffice to convince that 
Spenser’s Veue is by no means an isolated pamphlet. It belongs by nature 
of the material and its contemporary interest in the files of the State 
Papers for Ireland, where it was placed in copy [1598] under number 58, 
vol. ccii, part 4. The calendar note is as follows: 


A vewe of the present state of Irelande, discoursed by waye of a dialogue between 
Eudoxus and Irenit:s; by Edmund Spenser, the poet. Contemporary Copy. pp. 127. 


The Veue precedes in the State Papers his Brief Note of Ireland, 1598, 
which is calendared under number 59. 

In the first half of the Veue there is a great deal of material on the ori- 
gins of the Irish. Similar material appears in Cope’s book, “made in 
dialog wise’’ on Ireland.” Here the speakers are Irenaeus, an Englishman, 
and Critobolus, a German. Almost all the rest of the material in the first 
half may be found in the various chronicles of the period—Spenser him- 
self refers almost as frequently to the English histories and chronicles as 
he does to Latin and Greek sources. As interesting as is this first part of 
the Vewe, it does not contain the purpose of the Vewe, save as it analyzes 
the grievous state of the realm and so paves the way for the direct pro- 
posals of the second half. 

WiLitaM CLirF MARTIN 

New York University 


* Holinshed, 6, 10. 
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XI 


ARCHAISM AND INNOVATION IN SPENSER’S 
POETIC DICTION 


HE traditional comment of Ben Jonson that “in affecting the an- 

cients! Spenser writ no language,” amplified by objections of nine- 
teenth century philologists against Spenser’s supposed inaccuracy in 
reviving old words and his lawlessness in coining new ones, has been 
much qualified by recent critical analysis. Professor Renwick? has em- 
phasized the relation of Spenser’s diction to the general Renaissance 
problem of developing and enriching the modern tongues as mediums for 
serious literature. In somewhat greater detail Miss Pope’ has traced the 
course of Italian, French, and English Renaissance criticism on the sub- 
ject of literary diction and its relation to Spenser’s practice. From these 
studies Spenser’s experiments in language are seen to have a dignity of 
purpose quite different from the freakishness implied in Jonson’s petulant 
remark and all too often assumed by previous critics.4 Though Spenser 
was the first great English poet of the sixteenth century, general cultura! 
activity had been vigorous. Printing had made possible the vogue of 
translations, both scriptural and purely literary, and English as a literary 
language assumed a growing importance. Spenser, a trained classical 
scholar, and a man in touch with continental literature, brought to the 
anxious discussion of “inkhorn terms,” ‘‘oversea language,” and “‘Chau- 


1 Probably Jonson had Vergil and Theocritus in mind. P. W. Long, in “Spenser's 
Rosalind,” Anglia, xxx1, 90, gives the following note: “Dryden (Dedication of tr. of Ver- 
gil’s Pastorals) notes that by means of them Spenser ‘exactly imitated the Doric of Theo- 
critus.’ Saintsbury’s Scott’s ed. of Dryden, x1, 325.’”’ Dr. Long also refers to the Vergilian 
inspiration of Spenser’s archaism in his review of Osgood’s Concordance, MLR, xu, 88. 

Jonson himself speaks of Vergil’s archaism approvingly for its moderation, contrasting 
Vergil with Lucretius, who, he says, ‘‘is scabrous and rough in these; he seeks them: as 
some do Chaucerisms with us, which were better expunged and banished,” The Works of 
Ben Jonson, ed. Francis Cunningham (London, 1897), m1, 414. (The famous remark that 
Spenser writ no language occurs p. 412 of this edition of Timber.) Sidney’s well-known dis- 
approval of Spenser’s archaisms reads interestingly here, and exposes a shallower classicist 
than Jonson or Dryden: “The Shepheards Kalendar hath much Poetrie in his Eclogues: 
That framing of his style to an old rustick language I dare not alowe, sith neyther Theo- 
critus in Greeke, Virgil in Latin, nor Sanazar in Italian did affect it.”” Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, G. Gregory Smith, editor (Oxford, 1904), 1, 96. 

2W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser: An Essay on Renaissance Poetry (London, 1925), 
pp. 65-96. 

* Emma Field Pope, “Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of the Faerie Queene,” 
PMLA, x11, 575-619. 

* Miss Pope briefly surveys criticism of Spenser’s diction, ibid., pp. 575-580. Her list of 
references could of course be extended; particularly interesting is the curiously bitter 
denunciation of Spenser’s diction by Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, m1, 62-65. 
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cerisms”’ a disciplined taste, willingness to experiment, and great ambi- 
tion for himself and for his native tongue. He appreciated the problem, 
grasped the principles on which it could be solved, and consciously strove 
to apply them. 

On the other hand, recent criticism has tended to discount and mini- 
mize the actual degree of freedom which Spenser took with the language 
of his day. Professor Renwick does not express himself on this point, but 
Miss Pope, though her treatment of Spenser’s diction is only illustrative, 
comes to the conclusion: ‘‘Ben Jonson was wrong when he said that 
Spenser ‘in affecting the ancients writ no language.’ There has always 
existed a difference between a spoken and a literary language, and Spen- 
ser has created, and that in strict accord with the teaching of his age, a 
literary diction adapted to his country and to his theme. His language 
is not the ‘gallimaufry’ justly scorned by E. K. It is English and, more- 
over, largely the English of his day, enriched from legitimate sources and 
by legitimate methods. His vocabulary is largely the vocabulary of his 
contemporaries. His archaic and dialect forms belong to no specific age 
or section. They color but do not obscure his diction, and many unusual 
forms appear but once.’ Similar views have been expressed by Francis 
Thompson, the poet,® Saintsbury,’ De Selincourt,® and Long.® It is the 
purpose of this study to support these opinions by setting more specific 
limits to the charge of Spenser’s archaism and use of new words."® 


I 


The discussion of Spenser’s archaisms and innovations first necessi- 
tates classification. What words used by Spenser would by his own con- 
temporary readers have been considered ‘‘old”’ or “new,” decidedly out- 
side the ordinary literary usage? It is obviously impossible to answer this 
question with anything like absolute certainty, especially since the six- 
teenth century was a time of great language change; but unless some 
reasoned approximation to an answer can be arrived at, the terms archa- 
ism and innovation can have no real significance as applied to Spenser’s 


5 Loc. cit., pp. 618-619. 

6 “The Poet’s Poet,” The Academy, txv (1903), p.248. This unsigned article is reprinted 
without the remarks on archaism in Thompson’s Works, (New York, 1913), vol. 11, pp. 
140-146. 

™ George Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody (New York, 1906), vol. 1, pp. 365- 
366. 

8 E. De Selincourt, Introduction, in The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. 
Smith and E. De Selincourt (Oxford, 1912), pp. lx-Ixii. 

*P. W. Long, Modern Language Review, xm (1917), 88. 

10 This article represents part of an unpublished study, Spenser’s Poetic Diction, de- 
posited in the library of the State University of Iowa in 1925. 
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diction. Miss Pope’s acceptance of the term archaism “to designate the 
old and less familiar forms used by Spenser’ is hardly satisfactory. If 
words were generally current when Spenser wrote, he should receive 
neither praise nor blame for the fact that they have since become attrac- 
tive or obscure to us through their present archaism. The present archa- 
ism of a word occurring in Spenser is important, of course, but its sig- 
nificance is to be kept as clear as possible from the deliberate, conscious 
archaism of Spenser himself. Miss Pope in part recognizes this fact by 
frequent caution against too wide an application of the term, though she 
does not set any clear limits. 

The now completed Oxford English Dictionary places at disposal gen- 
erous materials for the study of sixteenth-century usage, and it would 
seem that the whole question of archaism in the sixteenth century needs 
reconsideration. For example, J. W. H. Atkins” in discussing Foxe’s 
Actes and Monuments (translated in 1563 from the Latin of 1559) calls 
“‘lese” (lose), ‘“‘lin’’ (cease), and “‘spill’’ (destroy) archaic. The articles in 
O.E.D. list sixteen quotations for “‘lese,’”’ thirteen for “‘lin,’’ and nearly 
fifty for ‘“‘spill,’’ all between the dates 1500 and 1650. Nor are these quo- 
tations chiefly in the early part of this period, or in obscure authors. 
Those under “lin” include Cranmer, Mirrour for Magistrates, Greene, 
Patten, Coverdale, North’s Plutarch, Holland, Ben Jonson, Middleton, 
Boyd, and one of Milton’s tracts on divorce. Nearly half the quotations 
given under “‘spill’’ occur after 1600. If these words are to be called ar- 
chaic, what meaning can the term have? The loose use of the word archa- 
ism has of course been particularly misleading with regard to Spenser, 
for so much has been said of his archaisms that even the informed reader 
tends constantly to overestimate his archaism. Thus when one sees 
“bewray” in Spenser it is easy to think “Spenserian archaism,” though 
seeing the same word in Marlowe, who uses it several times, would only 
occasion the mental note “Elizabethanism.” 

The evidence just used from O.£.D. suggests the line of investigation 
which I have followed. The Introduction to this work states that‘‘quo- 
tations are arranged chronologically, so as to give about one for each 
century, though various considerations often render a larger number nec- 
essary.’"* The unsettled conditions of the language in the sixteenth 
century have been recognized in the very generous quotations for that 
period under most words. The years 1500 and 1650 suggest themselves 
as convenient and natural limits for checking usage as a background for 


1 Loc. cit., p. 603, note 1. 

2 J. W. H. Atkins, “The Language from Chaucer to Shakespeare,” Cambridge History 
of English Literature, vol. 11 (Cambridge, 1909), p. 509. 

3 P. xxii. 
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ruling on Spenser’s diction: 1500 is in the early days of printing, and is 
close to the emergence of modern English; 1650 is an equally pivotal date 
in English life at large. The stretch of time is sufficient largely to offset 
ephemeral fluctuation in taste, and Spenser’s writing life comes just 
past the middle of the period. It seems reasonable to say that a word was 
not archaic to Spenser’s contemporaries if O.E.D. gives, well scattered 
through this period, ten to fifteen quotations for it, some of them from 
well-known authors, and most of them in contexts where deliberate ar- 
chaism would be unlikely. The systematic application of such a test 
should yield a safe maximum of Spenser’s deliberate archaism. Some 
words are bound to be included which were not in reality archaic; but 
not many will be left out which were outside ordinary usage. It is the 
assertion that a word was archaic which rests on the argument from 
silence. This is the answer to any objection against using O.F.D. for such 
a study. The evidence may lead one to overstate the author’s deviation 
from normal usage; it can hardly give an understatement. There are, 
of course, several Elizabethan concordances besides that of oe) 
and common knowledge of Elizabethan English is obviously useful in 
guarding against overstatement. I may say that only rarely have I felt 
obliged on other grounds to alter judgments formed on the basis of 
0.E.D. 
The archaism of The Shepheards Calendar is best considered by itself, 
chiefly because of the elaborate glosses which announce the poem as a 
radical experiment in language. After eliminating about two hundred 
entries as merely critical or gratuitous comment, there remain explana- 


4 John Bartlett, A New and Complete Concordanceto ... Shakespeare, (New York, 1896) 

Crawford, A Concordance to the Works of Thomas Kyd (Louvain, 1906), Band xv, Materi- 
alien zur Kunde des Alteren Englischen Dramas, ed. W. Bang. 

Charles Crawford, The Marlowe Concordance (Louvain, 1911), Band xxxtv, Bang’s Ma- 
terialien. (Complete only through “‘goods.’’) 

Laura Lockwood, Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 1917). 
The following sixteenth century lists of old words are of some value: 

P.G., “Vocabula Chauceriana,’”’ Grammatica Anglicana, 1594. Reprinted by E. P. Ham- 
mond in Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), pp. 505-506. 

Phillips, The New World of English Words: Or a General Dictionary, (London, 1671, Third 
edition). A list of the words marked “old” is given by J. L. Moore in Tudor Stuart 
Views on the Growth, Status, and Destiny of the English Language (Halle, 1910), Heft 
xu, Studien zur Englischen Philologie, ed. Morsbach. 

Thomas Speght, The Workes of our Ancient and Learned English Poet Geofrey Chaucer, 
newly Printed (London, 1598). See sig. Aaaa 1, 7, ff., for an extensive glossary. 

Richard Verstegan, A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities (Antwerp, 1605), 
pp. 207-239. 

Grosart’s editions of Dekker, Greene, Harvey, and Nashe, for the Huth Library have 
extensive glossaries. 
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tions of nearly three hundred specific words. These words were in E. K.’s 
opinion unusual, and they provide an obvious starting point for the ap- 
plication of O.E.D. data as a test for classifying Spenser’s diction. In 
spite of E.K.’s glosses, the evidence for the following thirty-seven words 
points to familiar and current usage in 1579. I give after each word the 
number of quotations listed in O.E.D. a., ante, between 1500 and 1579, 
and p., post, between 1579 and 1650. 


carke a.8 p.12 _lorrell a9 p.5 
caytive a4 p8  melling a.12 p.9 
chaffer a3 p.11  medled (mingled) a9 ps8 
chat a.6 p.16 meynt a.7 p.5 
(y)clad a4 p11 reck a9 p.16 
deign a4 p.10  scathe a.l1 p.5 
eke (vb.) a.5 p.11  shene (shining) a9 p.10 
elde a5 p.8  sibbe a9 p.& 
fayne a8 p.7 _ sterne a5 p.19 
forestall a.11 p.22  swinck a4 p.9 
forlorne a.7 p.ll  syte a5 p.22 
frye (the young of fish) a6 p.li uncouth a.6 p.15 
gree (degree) a.13 p.5  welter a4 p.15 
guerdon a5 p.10 wight (quick) a6 po 
hent a6 p.6  wisards a5 p.8 
layde (prostrated) a.6 p.9  wite (blame) a.15 p.6 
leefe (dear) a.7 p.9 wounds a.l1 p.7 
liege a.7 p.5  wrack (ruin) a6 p.13 
liveries a5 p.9 


To these should be added several words for which O.£.D. gives few quo- 
tations; I indicate briefly other conside:ations which I think justify con- 
sidering them as familiar in 1579. 


ay. Though O.E.D. gives only three quotations between 1500 and 1650, the word 
is frequent in Tottel’s Miscellany, Sackeville, and other writers. 

bent, The verb bend was as ordinary as at present. The sense of “obedient” in the 
participle is not frequent but is only slightly figurative. 

comet. Though O.£.D. lists only four quotations between 1500 and 1650, such a 
word needs little illustration. The word occurs in Shakespeare. The present use 
is probably remarked by E. K. merely because it is figurative. 

deaffly. Deft and deftly together are represented by two quotations before 1579 
and thirteen between 1579 and 1650. Probably the unusual spelling led E. K. 
to annotate. 


moones. The figurative use of this word for months is too natural and widespread 
for one to take the three O.E.D. quotations between 1500 and 1650 as indi- 
cating lack of currency. Further illustration would hardly be necessary. 
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peeres. The legal use of this term would certainly make it familiar; perhaps it was 
glossed by E. K. because Spenser uses it with more general significance. 

rafte. Twenty-two quotations illustrate the verb reave 1500-1650, besides those 
under bereave. Rafte is given as a form current from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century. 

tides. O.E.D. gives seven quotations, Shakespeare uses it in the sense here, sea- 
sons, and it was common in such expressions as Easter-tide. 

waste. Though only four quotations illustrate the sense of “decay” here used, the 
word was common in associated senses. 


If these forty-six words were not unusual in 1579 why did E.K. gloss 
them? A consecutive reading of E.K.’s glosses leaves an unmistakable im- 
pression of overzealous editing not unlike the bristling annotations of 
many a modern text. I think that in glossing the above words E.K. was 
simply so anxious to make his friend’s text clear, and to demonstrate 
his own understanding, that he explained the obvious, or at least the 
near-obvious. Then too, the lack of clear standards and tradition made 
such error the more possible. Though many of the O.E.D. quotations 
illustrative of these words are taken from poetry and rhetorical prose, 
and so might conceivably be themselves examples of literary archaism, 
the significance of these words as Spenserian peculiarities is very con- 
siderably qualified by their presence in other authors. 

The following thirty-seven words glossed by E.K. may with some con- 
fidence be classified as dialect words, apparently chosen by Spenser 
with a conscious effort to suggest rusticity. There are too few quotations 
in O.E.D. to establish a definitely literary use of any of these words in the 
sixteenth century, yet most of them survive in modern dialects. The 
total number of occurrences in Spenser may conveniently be given in 
parenthesis. 


% The glosses of The Shepheards Calendar have been previously studied by Grosart in 
attempt to show that Spenser’s dialect words are chiefly Lancastrine: The Complete W orks, 
in Verse and Prose of Edmund Spenser, ed. Grosart (London, 1882), 1, 408-417; by Long 
“Spenser’s Rosalind,” Anglia, xxx1, 72-104, and by Brunner, “Die Dialektworter in Spen- 
ser’s Shepherds’ Calendar,” Archiv f. d. Studium d. n. Spr. und Lit., cxxxm, 401-404, in 
denying Lancastrine dialect origin for many of the words in Grosart’s list; by Herford, 
Shepheards Calendar (London, 1895), pp. xIviii-Ixii in an illustrative way only; and more 
fully by Draper, ““The Glosses to Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes Calendar’,” JEGP, xvim, 556- 
574. These authors take E.K. as sufficient authority that a word was unusual, and assign 
most of these words to dialect or Middle English origin. Carke, for example, both Grosart 
and Draper give as dialect. But in spite of the dialectal flavor which the word now has for 
us, O.E.D. gives quotations from Boorde, Drant, Coverdale, Woolton, Arnoide, Balfour, 
Palsgrave, and Parker before 1579, and from Babington, Cowell, Florio, Ainsworth, 
Massinger, Tusser, Holland, Golding, Blythe, Twyne, Heywood, Hall, and Whateley be- 
tween 1579 and 1650. The force of the term dialect as applied to a word is at least greatly 
weakened by such evidence. 
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(4) cote (1) heam (home) (13) sicker 

(2) crag (1) her (their) (2) snib 

(1) frowye (21) ken (2) sperre 

(3) gang (3) kirk (20) thilke 

(3) gar (2) latch (catch) (2) totty (wavering) 
(2) gate (goat) (27) mickle (1) vent 

(2) glen (1) millers (dance) (1) wae (woe) 

(5) glitterand (1) mirk (4) warke (work) 
(2) greet (weep) (11) mister (vb.) (2) warre (worse) 
(1) hale (whole) (2) narre (nearer) (1) wimble (quick) 
(17) han (have) (1) pousse (pulse, pease) ~ (1) yate (gate) 

(1) haske (basket) (1) queme (please) = ¥” 

(1) haydeguies (21) sic 


To the dialect words glossed by E.K. should be added four which occur 
in the Calendar: (1) crank (brisk); (4) file (defile); (8) hem (them); (1) 
mizzle. Of these forty-one words only thirteen occur outside the Cal- 
endar: gar, glen, glitterand, ken, mickle, mister, nar, sicker, snib, sperre, 
warke, warre, and file. In addition to these dialect words carried over 
from the Calendar there are in the other poems fourteen dialect words. 


(1) afear (frighten) (1) noll (head) (5) souse (vb. strike a blow) 
(16) afeared (1) rad (road) (7) souse (sb. glow) 

(12) atween (1) sheen (vb.) (5) swelt (swoon) 

(7) chaw (chew) (2) sickerness (1) unreave (unravel) 

(2) lair (ground) (1) smook (smoke) 


That dialect is thus seen to be almost negligible in Spenser after The 
Shepheards Calendar, and indeed not imposing even in the early poem, 
is not surprising. In the pastoral it served the purpose of suggesting rus- 
ticity, as E.K. points out, but in the later poetry, even in “Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale” and “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,” dialect did not well 
suit the smoothness of Spenser’s rhythmical effects. It served in the later 
. poetry only as a source for occasional words, rather to be thought of as 


* soddities or archaisms than as dialect in any realistic or localized sense. 


With words familiar in the sixteenth century and those probably drawn 
from dialect eliminated, we may proceed to list those glossed by E.K. 
which seem from the evidence of O.E.D. to have been deliberate archa- 
isms. In listing these I have indicated by the letter f(form) or m(mean- 
ing) when only the particular form or meaning in Spenser is to be re- 
garded as archaic. For many words there were associated meanings or 
other forms based on the same root which appear to have been current 
English. As in listing the familiar or current words, I give for these 
archaisms the number of O.£.D. quotations a. (ante), between 1500 and 
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1579, and p. (post), between 1579 and 1650. The number of occurrences 
in Spenser I give in parenthesis before the word. Thus the entry **(4) 
borrow (sb. pledge) m. a. 7 p. 2” signifies that the word borrow, occurring 
four times in Spenser in the sense sb. pledge, is to be considered archaic 
in that sense only, not in the common verbal which we have; but the 
archaic sense is illustrated by nine quotations in O.E.D., between 1500 


and 1650, seven before Spenser and two after him. 


(2) accloy (vb. block) 

(2) accoy 

(6) adaw 

(2) alegge f. 

(20) als i 

(1) among (at intervals) m. 

(3) assot 

(2) astart 

(1) bancke (begph) 

(25) behight 

(9) belive 

(2) belt 

(11) bestadde 

(1) bett 

(4) bevy 

(3) bid (welcome) 

(10) bier 

(9) blend (blind) 

(1) bloncket 

(1) borrell 

(4) borrow (sb. pledge) m. 

(97) bower 

(1) brace (vb. encom- 
pass) m. 

(3) breme 


(7) buxom (meek) m. 


(3) bynempt f. 
(5) carven 

(5) chaplet 

(1) collusion 

(3) contecke 

(2) courage (mind) 
(1) courbe (bent) 
(6) couthe 

(1) dapper 

(5) dempt 

(58) doom 


a.5 
a.3 
a.l 


p.6 
p.3 
p.1 


p.3 
p.3 


p.1 


(1) doom (personal 
opinion) 

(4) ear (of corn) 

(13) eath 

(6) embellish 

(19) emprise 

(3) enaunter 

(3) encheason 

(2) engrained (dyed in 
grain) 

(13) faitor 

(3) floweret 

(15) foeman 

(6) fon 

(1) forswat 

(1) forswonck 

(22) forthy 

(2) galage 

(32) glee (cheer) 

(8) gride 

(4) heried 

(22) herse 

(167)hight 

(81) inly 

(23) keen (sharp) 

(6) keep (sb.) 

(16) lay (song) 

(2) lay (laity) 

(7) lere 

(5) leven 

(7) liggen 

(2) lithe 

(6) lore, lorn 

(2) lourd (lout) 

(16) lout (bow) 

(4) make (versify) 

(1) may (maiden) 
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(5) measure (travel) 


(2) miscreance 
(3) misgo 

(1) newell 

(5) nigh (vb.) 
(7) nis 

(16) nould 

(5) orphan 

(1) overhale 
(2) overwent 
(1) paregall 
(1) pert (open) 
(23) privily 
(11) queint 

(3) rathe 

(1) rather (earlier) 
(2) sam 


(2) seem (be suitable) m. 


(6) sere 

(4) sithe (time) 
(2) soote 

(17) source 

(5) sovenance 


Lena) 
. 


a3 
a.3 


.a.5 


% a2 


a.l 
a.l 
a.l 
a.5 


.a.3 


a.4 
a.l 
a.4 
a.l 
a.2 
a.4 
a.3 
a.4 


. aA 


a.l 


p.3 (1) steven 
p.1 (53) stound 
p.2 (56) stour 
p.1 (10) surquedry 
p.2 (62) swain 
p.2 (13) tene 
p.4 (3) thewed 
p.5 (25) thrill (pierce) 
p.l (1) tressed 
p.2 (3) virelay 
p.4 = (115) whilom 

(1) wight (quickly) 
p.1 (4) trode (sb. path) 
p.1 (3) underfong 
p.5 (2) welked 
p.2 (7) welkin 
p.1 (15) won (vb.) 
p.4 (15) wroke(n) 
p.4 (4) yede 
p.1 (13) yfere 
p.6 (14) yode 
p.9 (42) yore 
p.2 





a.2 p.2 
a.12 p.9 
a3 pip 
a.5 p.6 : 
a.2 ps 


.a.2 p.10 i 


BB 


a2 p.3 
a3 p.8 
a.l p.l 


a.4 p.2 
a.2 p.8 
a3 p.12 


—_ 
. 


a.3 

a4 p.l 
a.2 p.3 
a3 p.3 


Before commenting on this list and explaining the inclusion of a few 
entries, I should like to add the following list of probable archaisms 
which occur in the Calendar, but which E.K. did not gloss. 


(18) aby 

(1) adayes 
(20) algates 

(1) alsoon 

(2) bail (release) 
(2) balk (vb.) 
(3) beforne 

(2) besprent 
(1) brag (adv.) 
(10) con 
(119)dight 

(9) (at) earst 
(20) eft 

(1) ene 

(1) expert (vb.) 
(2) falser 

(1) fay (faith) 
(7) felonous 


—- 
. 


mee DO 


a.3 
a.l 
a.3 
a.2 
a.l 
a.4 
a.2 
a.2 


a.4 


.a.l 


oe 
; ae 


p.1 
p.1 
p.6 


(1) fonly 

(2) forsay 

(3) frore 

(11) gate (manner) 


(1) gaudy (yellowish) 


(3) hitherward 

(1) ilk 

(4) launch (pierce) 

(1) leany 

(1) lenged 

(40) lenger 

(1) maintenance (be- 
havior) 

(20) not (ne wot) 

(1) our (ours) 


(8) pall (purple cloth) 


(25) pensive (sad) 
(2) rancke (proud) 


a.l 
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(1) simplesse al p.l (3) weedy f. 
(4) tranquillity a.2 p.l (1) wightly £. p.2 
(1) trip (vb.) m.a.3 p.6 (20) wilderness al p.il 
(9) tway f. a8 p.3 (1) yeven (given) f 
(1) unsoft f. a.l (10) ylike (alike) f. 
(2) unwont aS pl (6) youngth(ly) i ald ga 


Several of these words listed as archaisms call for brief comment. Ac- 
cloy, behight, herse, stound, stour, surquedry, swain, thrill, welked, welkin, 
won (vb.), all are represented by more than ten quotations in O.E.D. 
under the period considered, but E.K.’s gloss makes them at least doubt- 
ful, and O.E.D.’s treatment makes them more doubful than the words 
listed above as current English in spite of E.K.’s gloss. O.E.D. comments 
on behight, ‘“Towards the end of the sixteenth century behight became ob- 
solete, but was kept up by Spenserian archaists who often misunder- 
stood its meaning and employed it in mistaken senses.” Bower, herse, 
stound, and stour are also used in various and uncertain senses. Ne was 
common, and one wonders whether the contractions nis, nould, and not 
(ne wot) were really unusual to Elizabethans. Belt, bevy, bier, dapper, 
doom, embellish, floweret, glee, keen, orphan, and privily hardly suggest 
archaism to us, and it is quite possible that O.E.D.’s evidence is here: 
misleading; my aim is to include words for which reasonable doubt might F 
exist. The result is, I believe, a fairly reliable maximum estimate of the 
archaisms in The Shepheards Calendar, 163 in all, 116 of them glossed by 
E.K. Only 44 are without illustration in O.£.D. between 1500 and 1650. 
Of the whole list 40 are nonce-uses, 60 occur only in the Calendar, and 
only 67 are used by Spenser more than five times. 

From this evidence it seems clear that critics have exaggerated Spen- 
ser’s archaism even in The Shepheards Calendar: first, in that there are 
fewer clear archaisms than one would suppose from the extensive glosses; 
second, in that these archaisms are not repeated as often as one might 
expect; and third, in that the archaisms themselves were not so far out 
of use as has been assumed. 

II 

Reserving the other peculiarities of diction in The Shepheards Calendar 
for later consideration, we may consider rather briefly the place of archa- 
ism outside of the early pastoral poems in which linguistic experiment 
was definitely avowed. On the basis of a pretty thorough check of the y 
Concordance against O.E.D. I find the following probable archaisms 
which appear only outside the Calendar. I list the number of 0.E.D. quo- 
tations and the number of occurrences in Spenser as before. Here the 
0.E.D. quotations are listed before and after the publication date of 
Spenser’s first use. 
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(1) abet (sb. fraud) 
(1) abouts 
(1) accusement 


m. 


f. 
f. 


a.l 


(4) acquit (vb. ransom) m. 
& a2 


(10) adrad 

(1) advise (vb. view) 
(2) agast (vb.) 

(6) aguise 

(1) ameled 

(1) amount (vb. rise) 
(10) amove (excite) 
(1) araught 

(1) arow 

(1) assemblance 
(12) astound 


(2) attain (overtake a 


person) 
(1) attendment 
(2) attent (sb.) 
(1) attent (adj.) 


(1) attire (to dress the 


head) 
(1) aviewed 
(34) avise 
(3) awahpe 
(2) awook 
(2) backbite (app. to 
to institution) 
(1) bail (power) 
(1) bel-accoile 
(1) belamy 
(2) belay 
(2) berobbed 
(3) besit 
(2) bestrewed 
(4) blameful 
(1) bland (flatter) 
(2) brede (braid) 
(4) buff (blow) 
(1) clemence 
(1) commixtion 
(4) complement (ac- 
complishment) 
(1) complish 
(3) cot (cottage) 
(1) couchant 


m 
m 


-, 


.a.l 
.a.2 


a.2 
a.l 
a.3 
a.5 
a.2 
a.l 
a.l 


a.2 


. @2 


f. a4 


BS 


f. 


f. 


m. 


a.l 
a.l 


a.2 


a.l 


a.l 
a.l 


i a 


p.1 


p.1 


p.3 


p.2 
p.1 
p.2 


p.1 


p.1 


p.5 


(1) coverture 
(2) crook (nook) 
(4) dernly 

(1) disaccord 
(4) disadventure 
(1) disbowelled 
(1) discide (cut) 
(3) dismailed 
(2) displeasance 
(1) distrain (tear off) 
(1) dragonet 


(1) draught (attraction)m. 
(1) draught (sb. move) m. 


(10) each where 

(1) edified (furnished 
with buildings) 

(1) effrayed 

(1) eme 

(8) empight 

(2) endoss 

(1) enfelon 

(2) enrooted 

(1) eye-pit 

(1) felony 

(2) fewter 

(7) flake (fire, light- 
ning) 

(1) flasket (basket) 

(1) fold (falter) 

(4) foolhardice 

(12) forby 

(2) forpass 

(1) forthright 

(2) forwander 

(1) forworn 

(10) foster (forester) 

(10) gladful 

(1) glee (beauty) 

(1) governail 

(S) grisy 

(2) guarish 


(2) guile (vb. beguile) 


(2) guiler 

(1) halfendeale 
(2) hazardry 
(1) hend 


f. 


m. 


a.l 
a.l 
a.l 


a.2 


a.2 


a2 


al 


a.l 


a.4 
a.l 


a.l 
a.l 


a.l 


.a.3 


a.4 


a.l 
a.l 
a.2 


p.1 


p.1 


p.l 


paniticrne ayia 
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(1) herebefore 
(7) humblesse 

(1) impierceable 
(3) inquest 

(1) i-same 

(1) jaspis 

(1) jollity (lust) 
(4) jolly (brave) 
(1) lose (sb. praise) 
(1) mage 

(1) magnes-stone 
(1) malefice 

(10) misfare 

(1) miswander 
(4) misween 

(3) mountenance 
(62) nathlesse 

(21) nathemore 
(1) nempt 

(3) newfangleness 
(2) nonce 

(7) rail (flow) 

(2) rote (instrument) 
(1) rudded 

(1) sacrified 

(1) seemlihead 
(1) selcouth 

(10) stead (locality) 
(7) strifeful 

(8) sue (follow) 
(2) tapet 

(3) targe 

(1) thereamong 
(1) thereas 

(5) therebeside 
(1) therewithin 
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(8) thews (manners) 

(4) to-fore 

(4) trace (descr. of a 
fight, “trace and 
traverse’) 

(3) transmew 

(5) treacher 

(3) trenchant 

(1) unmeetly 

(7) valiance 

(2) vengement 

(3) ventail (part of 
helmet) 

(15) whenso 

(20) whereso 

(25) whilere 

(2) whomso 

(4) truncheon 

(1) twifold 

(2) umbrere 

(1) undertime (tierce) 

(6) unwist 

(4) upbraid (sb.) 

(3) upbray 

(4) uptake 

(4) wayment (lament) 

(1) wain (vb. draw) m. 

(6) warray (make war) 

(1) wested m. 

(1) wimple (sb.) m. 

(9) womanhead f. a.2 

(10) won (sb.) a.2 

(2) wronger (sb.) 

(3) yold A 

(15) youthly f. a3 


In this list as in that of the Calendar archaisms one notices a good 
many doubtful words. Would thereamong, thereas, therebeside, therewithin, 
whenso, whereso, and whomso have been unusual to Elizabethans when 
to us much of the quaint charm of ordinary Elizabethan prose comes 
from similar combinations? Would agast as a verb, attent as sb. and adj., 
attire (to dress the head), crook (nook), edified (furnished with buildings), 
have been objected to by Ben Jonson as “no language”? Would abouts, 
aviewed, berobbed, blameful, disadventure, enrooted, forwander, forworn, 
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gladful, miswander, really have seemed out-dated forms unwisely resur- 
rected by the new poet? A fullezstudy of such words might considerably 
reduce this list. Many of these words were never very common, and for 
them O.E.D. naturally gives less space than to those which at some 
period have had general use. 

The impressiveness of this list of archaisms is still further diminished 
by the infrequent occurrence in Spenser of most of the words. Of the 154 
occurring only outside the Calendar, 67, a little fewer than half, are 
nonce-words; only about 32 occur five times or more. Many of the 
words are forms or meanings associated with current words, and could 
have offered little difficulty to sixteenth-century readers. Add to these 
archaisms the hundred or so carried over from the Calendar and we find 
that the archaism of the later poetry collectively is not greatly in excess 
of that in The Shepheards Calendar, though the proportion of lines be- 
tween the later poetry and the Calendar is more than twenty to one.® 

In addition to the archaisms definitely listed above there are, of course, 
some grammatical peculiarities archaic to us, and perhaps in some de- 
gree to Spenser’s first readers. E.K. notes the particle y- and the follow- 
ing grammatical forms (listed above): bynempt, carven, liggen, lore, lorn. 
I have listed also frore, nempt, stremis, yeven, yold (also given above). 
Most other old verb forms are given by O.£.D. as current in the six- 
teenth century. Her (their) is glossed by E.K., and with hem (them) 
should be considered as dialectal, as neither form occurs outside the Cal- 
endar. The old participial -and as in glitterand is probably dialectal in 
the Calendar, though there are a few instances of it as an archaic form in 
the Faerie Queene. The old inflectional -en was, as Miss Pope points out,'” 
not uncommon, or particularly archaic, though even in Spenser the mod- 
ern forms greatly predominate. As evidence of their currency I note in 
Spenser’s own prose bounden, devisen, and wasten; in Tottel’s Miscellany 
abiden, asken, casten, demen, eyen, gushen, oten, sayen; in Sackeville, ac- 
cusen, beweepen, foen, and tellen. Withouten is a very common form in the 
English of the time. The archaic y is frequent in Hawes, Tottel, Sacke- 


6 In tabulating the archaisms for my own study I grouped their occurrence under the 
following heads: Early Minor Poems (aside from The Shepheards Calendar), The Shep- 
heards Calendar, The Faerie Queene, 1-111, The Faerie Queene, tv-vi1, and Later Minor 
Poems. Archaism in the Minor Poems is, of course, incidental. As for the two sections of 
The Faerie Queene, I found no material difference in the degree of archaism. Most of 
Spenser’s favorite archaisms occur in both earlier and later books, and it is further signifi- 
cant that many occur in the later books for the first time. Abet (sb. fraud), accusement, 
arow, assemblance, attendment, aviewed, awook, bel-accoile, clemence, crook (nook), endoss, 
enfelon, eye-pit, fewler, hend (grasp), selcouth, thereamong, and thereas are examples of 
archaisms first used in the later books of The Faerie Queene. 

17 Loc. cit., pp. 607-608. 
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ville, and Gascoigne, but seems to have been much more artificially used 
than -en. Stremis is an old noun plural unique in Spenser. Comparatives 
and superlatives such as Spenser’s ancientest, beautifullest, and liker, 
shamefuller, unusual to us, were very common. On the whole, these gram- 
matical forms—the exact frequency of which I have not computed—do 
not greatly increase the amount of archaism in Spenser. It is very difficult 
to tell how far these forms were felt to be archaic by Spenser’s first 
readers; certainly they did not much obscure his text. Today, of course, 
they add a good deal of the archaism which we feel in Spenser, and which 
we tend overmuch to make out as a special attribute of his in contrast to 
other authors of his day. 

Undoubted as is the presence of deliberate archaism in Spenser, it is 
probable that for a modern reader most of the archaic effect derives 
from words perfectly current and unexceptionable in his own day. Such 
old forms as bloosme, capitaine, charett, crimosin, emeraud, hostry (hos- 


' telry), libbard, livelood, mo, nose thirl, nouriture, nourice, portraict, rib- 


audry, salued, threttie (thirty), and thrid (thread) probably indicate Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation rather than archaism. Just as these forms have 
passed out of use, so have a number of variant meanings of still cugrent 
words. A ffection (lust), alleys (walks), amaze (sb.), base (physically low), 
brim (sea, water, or shield), dark (vb.), emboss (exhaust), glad (vb.) grin 
(show anger), hardly (boldly), lust (wish), paramour (without sense of 
guilt), swerve (give way), and fender (vb.) are some of these words which 
give to present readers a strangeness not intended. Such a phrase as 
“He, swarving with the force,” 
F.Q. 11, vim, xxxvi, 6. 


where swerve has the meaning “turn back” or “give way,” rather than 


“turn away from” (which also occurs in Spenser), is a good illustration of 
the slight deviation from modern usage which contributes to the diffi- 
culty of reading Spenser. And the difficulty here illustrated is typical; 
the sense is clear on a moment’s thought, though the expression remains 
strange. Besides such forms and meanings of words still in current use 
there are many words now “‘of most men unused” in any sense or form. 
A ffray, albe, aread, carl, certes, clepe, eftsoons, halidom, hest, mauger, ne, 
paynim, and souvenance are examples, Many of these are happily familiar 
to us in other authors, but when we find them in Spenser we tend to read 
into them an archaism not there when Spenser used them. 

Aside from syntax, the archaism or non-archaism of which it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce upon, one feature of Spenser’s style is very important, 
I believe, in creating the effect of archaism. This is his excessive use of 
inverted sentence order. It is quite true that metrical poetry makes oc- 
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casional inversion of the normal order almost inevitable, and the Spen- 
serian stanza is especially apt to suggest this solution for its peculiar 
intricacies; but there are frequent lines in Spenser where the inversion 
apears to be deliberate. The line 


“Soone as he them plac’d in thy sacred wood” 
“Virgils Gnat,” 169. 


could just as well have been written 
“Soone as he plac’d them in thy sacred wood.” 


The first arrangement can be defended as a metrical variation, but it 
shows that Spenser was not much concerned about keeping the normal 
order of verb followed by object. This is one of his most frequent types 
of inversion. Another is illustrated ina line of The Shepheard’s Calendar, 


“Dye would we dayly, once it to expert.” 
November, 186. 


Here, aside from the object-verb inversion in the latter part of the line, 
justifiable on account of the rhyme, we find a deliberate shift in ““Dye 
would we dayly.” The alliteration is more effective than it would be in 
natural order, but the shift gives a curious indirectness to the thought 
which is much like the flavor of archaism. One lingers and is tempted to 
re-read the phrase. Spenser’s use of this device is so frequent that it must 
have been in part deliberate. The following stanza from The Faerie 
Queene is typical. 


For from the time that Scudamour her brought 
In perilous fight, she never joyed day; 

A perilous fight when he with force her brought 
From twentie knights, that did him all assay: 
Yet fairely well he did them all dismay, 

And with great glorie both the Shield of Love 
And eke the ladie selfe he brought away; 

Whom having wedded, as did him behove, 

A new unknowen mischiefe did from him remove. 


F.Q. Iv, 1, ii. 


Of the nine lines, seven show inversion, and though each case is appar- 
ently justifiable on metrical grounds, it is hard to believe that so skilled 
a versifier could not have smoothed out most of these shifts from normal 
order had he wished to do so. It is noticeable that assay and eke are the 
only two words at all archaic to us, and neither of these would have been 
so to an Elizabethan. Yet the effect of the stanza is strongly archaic, 
much like that of Malory’s rambling but musical sentences. Canto 1 of 
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: Book 11 of The Faerie Queene shows on the average one inversion to every 
é three lines, and this, I believe, is fairly representative. For an extreme 
case see I, V, xiii; in this single stanza I count a dozen inversions. Some 
allowance must be made for the use of so difficult a stanza, but I think 
Spenser allowed inversion to become too much a mannerism. 

The subject-matter of The Faerie Queene is itself the most powerful 
factor in creating the impression of archaism. Though Spenser by no 
means tried merely to imitate the medieval romances, his material and 
background is bound up with them. Any words reminiscent of those old 
stories would naturally suggest archaism, though in other connections 
the same words might be quite current and without archaic associations. 
It is difficult to give examples which would fit Spenser’s generation, but 
it is easy to see how each succeeding generation would add considerably 
to this psychological archaism by its own ignorance of Elizabethan 
idiom. Perhaps it is not too much to say that Spenser’s diction in The 
Faerie Queene is more effective for the well-read modern than it was for 
the Elizabethan reader, because it is more archaic and hence more 
thoroughly blended with the chivalric material, while at the same time it 
is still easily intelligible. 



















Ill 


Under the general heading of innovations two small topics, of which 
much has been made, must be cleared up first. One is Spenser’s misunder- 
standing of Middle English, for which he has been lectured like a stub- 
born and stupid undergraduate; the other is the extent of his coinages, 
which have been frequently but vaguely referred to as if Spenser con- 
ceived himself to be a kind of linguistic mint. These two topics in some 
measure overlap. 

The only reasonable evidence of Spenser’s misunderstanding of Middle 
English is comprised in the following list of words. 















(6) adaw. O.E.D. comments, ‘First used by archaists of the 16th c.; derivation 
uncertain. Probably the adverb ‘adawe’... was mistaken for a verb.” 
(Glossed by E. K.,; listed above as archaic.) 

(3) bynempt. O.E.D. cites this as “unauthorized.” (Glossed by E. K.; listed above 
as archaic.) 

(4) dernly. A misusage in the sense of ‘“dismally.” (Listed above as archaic.) 

(9) (at) erst. O.E.D. distinguishes between the Middle English sense of “now and 
not sooner” and a Spenserian misuse “at once.” It is difficult to apply this 
distinction with clearness to the nine occurrences of the phrase. (Listed 
above as archaic.) 

(6) lore, lorn. The past tense and past participle of /eese “are wrongly used in the 
sense of ‘forsake, desert, leave,’ ”’ according to O.E.D., but a similar sense 
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is cited as attached to the adj. Jorn earlier in the century. (Glossed by E. K.; 
listed above as archaic.) 

(18) yede, yode. These are properly parallel preterites developed in Southern and 
Northern dialects from Old English eode. Spenser, influenced by Tottel’s 
Miscellany, takes them as infinitive and preterite. (Glossed by E. K.; listed 
above as archaic.) 

(1) ene. The Middle English meaning ‘‘once”’ is changed to “any.” (Not glossed 
by E. K.; this sense not noted by O.E.D.; listed above as archaic.) 

mought. O.E.D. says, ‘“This form had an extensive literary currency in the 16th 
and 17th c.; it is often difficult to distinguish from the archaic Mote v., 
which was by confusion frequently written mought.” (Neither mote or moughi 
are listed; apparently not peculiar to Spenser.) 

(1) betight, (4) hote, (1) mote, (pa.t.), (1) tight (tied), (1) uprist, and (1) wreak 
(reak), are unauthorized verb forms explainable ‘“‘by analogy.” These I list 
as variant forms below. 

(4) chevisance. O.E.D. characterizes this as a Spenserian misuse. It occurs in va- 
rious vague senses associated with chivalry. (Glossed by E. K.; listed among 
variations, below.) 

(1) importune. O.E.D. characterizes this as a Spenserian misuse in the sense of 
“portend.” (Listed among variations, below.) 

hight. This word was used variously by sixteenth century writers, and indeed by 
their predecessors; O.E.D. finds that Spenser added the senses “‘to direct, 
commit, name, and purport.” I do not list the number of occurrences as they 
are almost indistinguishable from other senses; the word is very common in 
Spenser. (Not glossed by E. K.; included above as archaic, and these senses 
as variations, below.) 

(2) lair. O.E.D. says, “By Spenser, if the reading be correct, used pseudo-arch. 
for pasture.” (Listed as a variation, below.) 

(1) pannicle. O.E.D. comments, “Apparently misused as skull.” (Listed as a va- 
riation, below.) 

(1) strand. In the sense of “stream” this resembles Douglas’ earlier usage as 
“sea.”’ (Listed as a variation, below.) 

(6) der-doing, derring-do. These are the most famous of the list. O.EZ.D. explains 
at some length: “The two words durring, dorryng, daring, vbl. sb. from dur- 
ran, dorren, to dare, and don, do, pres. inf. of do v., literally daring to do, 
which, by a chain of musunderstandings and errors, have come to be treated 
as a kind of substantive combination taken to mean, Daring action or feats, 
‘desperate courage.’ The words come incidentally in their ordinary sense 
and construction followed by the object ‘that’ (what, that which) in Chau- 
cer’s Troylus; whence, in an imitative passage by Lydgate, in an absolute 
construction more liable to misunderstanding; Lydgate’s dorryng do was 
misprinted in the 16th c. editions (1513 and 1555) derrynge do, in which 
form it was picked up by Spenser and misconstrued as a substantive phrase, 
explained in the Glossary to the Sheph. Cal. as ‘manhood and chevalrie.’ 
Modern romantic writers, led by Sir W. Scott, have taken it from Spenser, 
printed it derring-do, and accentuated the erroneous use.”’ Of der-doing, a 
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nonce-form in The Faerie Queene, O.E.D. says, “A pseudo-archaism of 
Spenser, app. from dare-do taken as a compound verb, with pple. in -ing.”’ 
(It is difficult to classify these words or phrases, but they have been referred 
to so long as coinages that the term may be retained. So-called coinages are 
discussed below.) 

(1) forewent. As a past participle this form was probably only a grammatical slip; 
“forego”? was common. (Glossed by E. K. Listed as a coinage.) 

(2) yond. In the sense of “wild, savage,” this was a misunderstanding of Chaucer. 
(Listed as a coinage.) 


The classification indicated for these words needs some explanation. 
The point of distinction is whether Spenser consciously varied forms and 
meanings associated with existing words or whether he did really misread 
old texts in the effort to find more archaisms. For the words listed as vari- 
ations I think the element of conscious variation is at least as probable 
as that of revival; these usages do not differ greatly from a large number 
of variants from existing form and meaning which are discussed below. I 
give them in this list because they are particularly noticed by O.£.D. as 
“misusages,” whereas other variations are listed by O.E.D. as logical or 
allowable extensions of the words from which they are made. Obviously 
it can not be asserted that all of Spenser’s deviations from normal usage 
were conscious and deliberate, but it is certainly more reasonable to 
assume that most of the time he knew what he was about. Granting, 
however, that the whole of the above list is traceable to Spenser’s mis- 
understanding of Middle English, it certainly does not appear that he 
was ill-versed in the older language. Many of the mistakes are, or were, 
at least, very natural ones; there are only about twenty all told; and they 
are of infrequent occurrence. The censure of nineteenth-century phil- 
ologists vastly exaggerated the facts. 

The matter of coinages is chiefly one of definition. In a century when 
language was changing as much as in the sixteenth century it seems un- 
reasonable to apply the term coinage to words for which Spenser merely 
made a natural extension of meaning or adaptation of form. Accordingly 
I have limited my use of the term to words known to O.E.D. first in 
Spenser which are unhistorical in development or uncertain in origin. Of 
words glossed by E.K. the following may be so classified: cosset (lamb), 
derring-do, forewent, (pa.pple) heder, hereby there, kidst, overgrassed, 
rushring, and sheder. To these may be added bellibone, forkhead, which ap- 
pear in the Calendar unglossed, and Blatant, Braggadochio, delve (pit or 
den), der-doing, dit (song), samnitis (some poisonous plant), scruze 
(squeeze), squall (cry), and wrizzled which appear only in other poems. 
Though O.E.D. does not so conclude, the later existences of heder, scruze, | 
sheder and wrizzled would point toa dialect origin for Spenser’s use. Belli- I 
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bone, cosset, and kidst also suggest dialect. Delve, dit, forkhead, overgrassed, 
and rushring do not seem particularly licentious developments. Blatant 
and Braggadochio are both used as names, and are thus not really open to 
philological objection. They are the only words in the list appearing more 
than five times, and are two of Spenser’s best contributions to the lan- 
guage. Der-doing, derring-do, forewent, and yond have been commented 
on above; their inclusion as coinages rests chiefly on their distinctive 
association with Spenser)They differ, if at all, only in degree from other 
, archaisms and innovations. This list of coinages, like that of Spenser’s 
\ probable misunderstandings of Middle English, is not formidable; most 


| of Spenser’s innovations will be seen to be in accordance with the natural 


! principles of language development. 


Had Spenser really been the reckless innovator he has been represented, 
we should expect to find many borrowings from other languages. He was 
a classical scholar and he knew French and Italian at least; yet critics 
have never claimed that he borrowed indiscriminately from other tongues. 
Of those words glossed, by E.K., direct foreign origin is traced by O.E.D. 
for only five: crumenall, Elysian, stank, tambourine, and tinct. To this 
list we may add the following which occur in the Calendar: bonnibell, 
bustling, melampode (an herb), renversed. That there are only nine of 
these borrowings in a poem avowedly experimental in diction is particu- 
larly significant. In later poetry I find the following additional words: 


accoil (collect), accost (keep close), accourage, affrap (strike). affret (an onset), 
aggrate, amenage (domesticate), amenance (bearing), arboret (little tree), batteil- 
lant, belgard, brame, bransle (song), camis, canto, cerule, cherry (cherish), conc~ew 
(grow together), counterfeisance, daedal, decrew (decrease), disleal, disloined, dis- 
part, drapet, emuled (emulated), enfouldered, fulmined, gelt (lunatic), Gothic, hor- 
rid, hospitage, intuse, launce (balance), leaved (raise an army), martelled, pallid, 
paravant, portance, protense, rayon (ray), saliaunce, singulis (sobs), spalls (shoul- 
ders), squalid, stem (encircle), transfix, treague (truce), trinal (triple), and Was- 
serman. 


These fifty-nine words are not found by O.£.D. in English earlier than 
Spenser. O.E£.D. is naturally not infallible in this respect; Gothic, given 
in this list, is noted by O.Z.D. as appearing first in the 1611 Bible; and 
bustling is listed as first appearing in another work published in 1579. 
Accourage, cherry, and dispart may well have been Spenserian variants 
rather than conscious borrowings. For the whole list of words there is the 
obvious possibility of Spenser’s having taken them over from some ear- 
lier English source not noted by O.E.D. It is hard to believe, for example, 
that Elysian did not appear in English earlier than Spenser. This word, 
together with Naiads and Nereids, which on the basis of O.E.D. might 
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have been classified as archaic, could hardly have appeared strange to a 
generation brought up on the classics. It is odd that E.K. took pains to 
gloss Elysian. Of the list of fifty-nine words, thirty-four are nonce-uses, 
and only amenage, canto, dispart, horrid, pallid, portance, and transfix 
occur more than five times. Certainly Spenser did not go to extremes in 
his use of “oversea” language. 

The remaining words peculiar to Spenser are chiefly variations in form 
or meaning introduced into current words. I have divided them into 
two groups: there are variations which O.Z.D. notes as first occurring in 
Spenser; there are also variations known to have been used once or twice 
within thirty years or so prior to Spenser’s first use, but which do not ap- 
pear to have been generally used. For want of a better term, these latter 
usages may be referred to as adoptions, though obviously too much 
should not be made of the distinction. Many adoptions may have been in 
Spenser’s mind original with him; many so-called variations may really 
have been adoptions from some unnoted source. “The distinction is con- 
venient for summarizing the evidence, and further, it serves to emphasize 
the fact that development of the language by extending meanings and 
adapting forms was general at the time. 

Of the words glossed by E.K. the following are listed as variant forms 
first used by Spenser: busket, dreariment, forsay (exclude), lambkin, nas 
(ne has; the contraction previously was used for ne was), sale (sallow, a 
kind of willow), and vetchie. A somewhat longer list of variant meanings 
is found: 
but if (not clearly glossed; apparently “only if’’), cabinet (little cabin), chevisance 
(enterprise), consort (agreement), coronal (wreath), equipage (retinue), forehaile 
(harrass), frenne (foreigner; earlier found as adj., strange), jouwisance (mirth), 
keep (thing kept), /ay (laity), neighbor (adj.), shoal (group of persons), spell (in- 
cantation), squint (idea of malice), state (“trees of state’’), state (stoutly), throb 
(sb.), unkempt (rude), welked (caused to fade). 


The following “adoptions” are glossed by E.K.: the forms mazy, mer- 
riment, pent, and witeless; the meanings dell (a hole), enchase (engrave), 
entrail (intertwine), gross (the whole), and kern (peasant) ; and the words 
ascaunce, chamfred, relive, ronts, surly, and tod. (It is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether a word should be considered as independent of associated 
forms and meanings. I have tried to follow O.£.D. in this respect.) 

In addition to the words glossed by E.K. there appear in the Calendar 
the following variations: 

Forms: attune, baneful, betight, chirruping, daffodilly, embrave, faery, giust (joust), 
hote, kiddy, oaten, placer, rancorous, shady, undersay, unwary, uprist, wagmoire 
(quagmire), woundless, wreak (reak); Meanings: bass (sb.) buskin (tragic style), 
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charm (vb. play), clouted (wrapped), coop (narrow prison), gaudy (showy), glance 
(vb., sb., look), goodlihead (personality of one who is good), headpiece (skull), 
hearse (obsequy; also in the sense happy ceremonial, which O.E.D. does not note), 
lament (sb.), perk (jaunty), quell (quail), steep (vb.), sunshine (adj.), tend (at- 
tend upon) fickle (insecure), wag (move a limb), wailful (sorrowful), wriggle (adj.) 


There are also the following ‘“‘adoptions” not glossed by E.K.: the 
forms daffadowndilly, foolery, gelt (gold), hapless, untimely, wolfish; and 
the words bonnilasse, dismount, drizzling, emperished, nectar, roundelay, 
wist (vb. know; erroneous use of wist, p.pple. of wit). 4 

These variations and adoptions in the Calendar total about 95; add- 
ing the 11 coinages and 9 borrowings listed above, we have a list of not 
more than 115 words which can reasonably be called innovations. Many 


of these are nonce-uses, and few seem really to deserve criticism as 
licentious. 


Before speaking further of the general characteristics of these words I 
shall list the similar peculiarities of diction which I have found in the 
later poems. As variations of form I find the following: 


abear, accourt, addeem, addoom, admirance, adviceful, affriended, aggrace, approv- 
ance, arights, attune, avengeful, avengeress, avoure, awarn, balefulness, baneful, 
bethrall, blandishment, blemishment, blinked, bountihead, brawny, bricky, briny, 
captivance, championess, chanceful, changeful, chaw (jaw), chiefdom, choiceful, 
clomb, commixture, comportance, coportion, corbe (corbel), craple (grapple), cre- 
atress, creaky, curtax (curtle-axe), daint (dainty), deviceful, diapase, disadventur- 
ous, disattire, discordful, disentrail, dislikeful, dismayfully, dispace (vb. walk), 
dispaint, dispread, disprofess, dispurveyance (destitution), distent, doomful, drear, 
drearing, drowsihead. dueful (appropriate), dureful, earstwhile, effierced, embathed, 
embay (bathe), embellishment, emboiled, embosom, emmarble, empurple, encheer, 
enclouded, engore, engrasped, enlocked, enragement (Spenser’s sense of rapture not 
followed by later writers), enrange (arrange), enravish, entreatful, entwine, en- 
wombed, feminity, fiendlike, fleecy, forehent, foreread, fortuneless, fortunize, foy 
(fay), gallantry, gazeful, gazement, grail (gravel), grapplement, graven (carved), 
groanful, grudgeful, habitance (habitation), halfen, hardihead, hazardize, heediness, 
hearsall (rehearsal), hostless, houseling, idlesse, illimitable, immeasurable, impas- 
sion, impassionate, imperil, implunged, inburning, indignify (dishonor), interdeal, 
jolliment, jollyhead, joyance, kinded (begotten), knightless, lamping (shining), list- 
ful (attentive), loring (teaching), matronly, mazeful, misaimed, misdesert, mis- 
faring, misfeign, misintended, murksome, needment, nursle, obliquid, pictural, mote 
(pa.t.), pupilage, guaved (depressed), quietsome, rebellow, re-echo, renfierst, revile- 
ment, rewardful, riotise (riotous life), scatterling (vagabond), scerne, (discern) 
sdeign, seemless (unseemly), smouldery, spoilful, subverse (subvert), sunshiny, sur- 
bate (bruise), sur prisal, swinged (singed), thrillant, tight, tireling, Titaness, tradeful, 
transmove, treachetour, tuneful, tuneless, tyranness, tyranning (not listed by 
N. E. D.), unappeased, unaware, unbosom, uncrudded, uncurled, undefied, under- 
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keep, undersong, unfiled, unhearsed, unheedy, unplained, unrent, unruliment, un- 
season, unsealed, unsouled, unsubdued, unswear, unthriftihead, untitled (deprived of 
title), unwarlike, unwreaked, upbind, uplowing, upblown, upbray (sb.), upgather, 
uplaid, upleaning, uplook (noted only in 1300, Spenser, and 1818 by N. E. D.), up- 
shoot, upstaring, upstay (sustain), uptie, vassaless, vauntful, wailment, wariment 
(precaution), warmonger, whally, whelky (formed in a shell), wingyheeled. 


Closely associated with these variations are the following forms classi- 
fied as adoptions: 


aband, atwixt, aways, behappen, bescattered, bescratch, bestain, bickerment, breath- 
ful, calmy, conceitful, cooly, cowardry, designment, disguisement, dismayful, dis- 
shivered, distraughted, downy, drear (sb.), elfin, emblazoned, embowering, empeopled, 
empierce, encage, endear, engirt, ensnarl, entomb, eternize, flaggy (drooping), fount, 
franchisement, giantlike, gloomy, inducement, immove, inwoven, marge (margin), 
moanful, plumy, rebeaten, regardful, scanted (vb.), senseful, snaggy, spurn (spur), 
steem (esteem), tinny, toilsome, unexpected, unhurtful, unmanured, unrolled, un- 
staid, unvalued (invaluable), unwearily, upcheered, upcaught, upfill, uphanged, up- 
hoarded, uproll, vainness, vengeful, victoress, weft (waif), wakeful, warily, warri- 
oress, wayfaring, wiry, wishful, woefulness, wontless, wrackful. 


The reading of these lists of forms makes one important point clear. 
Spenser, like other authors of his time, felt free to enrich the language 
through the use of such prefixes and suffixes as a-, em- (im-, in-), -ful, 
-head, -ment; but there is little difference in the impression gained from 
the list of Spenserian variations and the list of adopted forms, except 
that all of the -ance forms are first noticed in Spenser. This may probably 
be taken as evidence that the -ance forms were expected by Spenser to 
have an archaic flavor. The other forms seem to have been conceived as 
natural extensions of the language. Whether or not they are to us “‘coin- 
ages”’ or “‘licentious’”’ depends chiefly on whether they have or have not 
come into general use. It is easy to think of blemishment, chanceful, 
calmy as Spenserian licenses; blandishment, baneful, creaky are quite or- 
dinary. Yet at their first appearance they must have seemed equally 
reasonable or strange, according to the critic. Theoretically almost all 
these forms are defensible, but many have not proved generally useful; 
that is all. Indeed one concludes here, as in connection with the archa- 
isms, that Spenser is very well served today by many of the very words 
for which he did not succeed in establishing general currency. Most of 
them are strange without being obscure, and this is frequently for us the 
essence of Spenser’s style. To us he gives the quaintness and vigor of 
Elizabethan English, made beautifully musical. But to the Elizabethan 
we must believe that little of the quaintness appeared. 

An incidental point is suggestive. There are only thirteen shortened 
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forms in the whole list of innovations: aband, corbe, curt-ax, daint, dit, don 
fount, marge, nas, perk, scerne, sdeign, tend. This suggests strongly that 
the difficulties of Spenser’s stanza were influential in calling forth the 
longer variant forms. Then too, the very sound of the syllables em-, -ance, 
-ful, and -ment lend themselves to the smgoth rhythmical effects so char- 
acteristic of Spenser. 

Turning to the variations of meaning not noted before Spenser, I list 
the following: 


aboard (abroad), abray (awake), accrue (of emotions), adore (vb. adorn), adorn 
(sb.), affright (sb.), amate (to equal), aret (entrust), aslake (appease a person), 
assoil (discharge), attempred (attuned), balk (omission), bay (bathe), betake 
(intr.), brandiron (sword), brood (parentage), bud (young child), caesura (a 
break), canticle (canto), car (sun’s chariot), chaffer (bandy words), cloyed (gored), 
cognizance (recognition), compact (leagued), compile (construct), concent (har- 
monize), consort (combine in musical harmony), countenance (pretend), counter- 
vail (counterbalance), course (vb.), debatement (strife), defeasance (overthrow), 
devoid (empty), dight (raise), disadvance (lower), disarray (improper dress), dis- 
course (course of battle), dismay (sb.), diversed (turned aside), drear (adj.), 
drearihead (gloominess), droil (vb. drudge), duress (compulsion), ear-mark (vb.), 
efforced (forced open), efforced (forceful), embailed (wrapped), ensoam (include), 
entrail (sb. coil), entrenched (wounded), equipage (vb.), false (vb. feint), fell (sb. 
animosity), flit (swift), flush (of birds), flush (redden), fry (foam), garland 
(glory), goody (weak, silly), graceful (conferring grace), gripple (sb. grasp), grisy 
(grey), guidance (leadership), hearse (tomb), heft (heave), hight (direct, commit, 
name, purport), horse-foot (adj.), hove (rise), hurtle (brandish), imbrue (pour), 
impictured (impressed), implacable (not to be assuaged), importune (portend), 
indignity (indignation), ingate (entrance), intendiment (attention), invest (to put 
on), Jair (pasture), macerate (fret), madding (frenzied), marle (earth), masterdom 
(masterful, behavior), maugre (a curse upon), mimic (adj.), misborn (base-born), 
miscreant (villain), misprize (sb. scorn), mis-seeming (false show), moil (defile), 
monoceros (a horned fish), nap (a soft surface), panacea (reputed herb), pannicle 
(skull), purple (of blood), purport (outward bearing), racked (extorted), read (see), 
recour (recover), redound (proceed from something), renforced (compelled again), 
reprise (to take anew), requite (salute in return), respondence (answer), ruff (vb. 
ruffle), scorse (vb. chase), scorse (sb. exchange), shade (ghost), shape (ethereal 
form), shard (dividing water), shriek (sb.), skippet (small boat), snub (sb. snag), 
sock (“the comic sock’’), solemnize (sb.), spangles (sb.), staddle (tree trunk), 
stalk (pompous walk), stead (space of time), strand (stream), sue (woo), transverse 
(athwart), trophy (memorial), twin (pair), unbid (unprayed for), unruly (incur- 
able), unshed (hair unparted), unsound (in reasoning), unsound (lacking solidity), 
untie (to unfasten a cord, not with idea of freeing), untoward (awkward), unwary 
(unexpected), upshot (sb. aim), vent (lift up), wail (applied to birds) way (vb. go), 
wimple (to fall in folds), wonderment (wonderful quality), wreckful (causing 
wreck). 
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Associated with these variant meanings are the following adopted 
meanings: 
aspire (grow up), broach (begin discussion), buckle (prepare), buss (a kiss), cud 
(reflection, cuff (blow), enshrine (conceal), escheat (plunder), gyre (sb. whirl), 
imbrue (thrust), malignant (ill-willed), murmurous (complaining), quip (vb.), 
squib (paltry fellow), tract (vb. travel), trammel (braid of hair), ériplicity (triad). 


There remain a number of words (as distinguished from forms and 
meanings only) which are best classified as adoptions: 


askew, atirapped, aventre, banderol, bandy, barb (horse armor), beteem, birthright, 
blazon, bodrag, changeling, chare (dear), citadel, complot, concent, counterchange, 
debase, decorum, defeature (ruin), degender, demiss, depasture, deplore, dire (ful), 
discountenance, disrobe, disthronized, don, emulate, enrace (implant), enshrine, 
entrance, erelong, filch, flout, forespent, forewaste, fraught (with), freak, gibe (vb.), 
grovel, haggard, imbue (vb. fill), impacable (implacable), imparlance, invulnerable, 
madrigal, magnifico, malcontent, massacre, mutinous, offscum (dross), overcraw, 
parley, pell-mell, saintlike, sentinel, shallop, tede (torch), tumultuous, urge, vast, 
verdant, wad, wary, welladay, wildings. 
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Considering these variant meanings, one is impressed by the number 
of mere changes from substantive to verb or verb to substantive. Many 
others involve extending the simple sense of prefixes in ways theoretically 
justifiable; thus, disarray becomes “improper dress,’’ and misborn be- 
comes “base-born.” There are also new applications of root ideas; purport 
becomes “‘outward bearing,” and unsound is applied to reasoning. On the 
whole there is evidenced in these lists of meanings a good deal of imagina- 
tive insight into words, coupled with reasonable restraint. As in the 
lists of variations of form, one notices little difference in the nature of the 
innovations listed as Spenserian variations and those listed as adoptions. 
What freedom or license Spenser’s forms and meanings represent is the 
freedom which was natural to the time. This at least one concludes in the } 
absence of similar studies as a basis for comparing Spenser with other ;' 
specific authors of the period. 

If this lengthy list of innovations (coinages, borrowings, variations, 
and adoptions total nearly six hundred words) is qualified by the fact 
that few can be regarded as licentious, it is still more qualified by the 
rarity of their occurrence in Spenser. About half of the whole list are 
nonce-words, and only about ten per cent are really frequent. When one 
adds the consideration that O.E.D. inevitably overstates the number of 
innovations really traceable to Spenser, the lists are by no means so in- 
dicative of reckless experiment as at first they seem to be. 

One other qualification of a different kind is to be made concerning 
these innovations. In speaking of variant forms I noted the probable 
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archaism of the forms in -ance, of which there are eight or ten. I also re- 
ferred to the coinages derring-do, forewent, and yond as due to Spenser’s 
.misunderstanding of Middle English. To these words one might add 
‘such words as avoure, hazardize, upbray, uprist, and wist as contributing FR | 
‘ in Spenser’s own day to the flavor of archaism. It is difficult to tell in in- 
_ dividual words, but it is safe to say that there are not enough of such FF 
- words among the lists of innovations to alter noticeably the conclusions 1 
’ made above concerning Spenser’s archaism. There are alsoa number of §— 
words among the innovations which suggest dialect origin: buss, chaw, FR 
*clomb, craple, cud, daffodilly, droil, filch, kiddy, moil, nursle, overcraw, Fe 
shard, skippet, snub, staddle, vetchie, wagmoire. Here again the number of | 
possible dialect words would not add appreciably to the estimate of 
Spenser’s use of dialect given above. The lists of innovations themselves 
lend to overlap. Some so-called adoptions may very well have been in 
{Spenser’s mind direct borrowings from other languages; some of the 
* variations were made on words new in the sixteenth century, and thus 
* the word as a whole may have appeared strange. In the main I have tried 
to give for each word only the most direct classification. The minutiae of 
philological description would lead to no essential alteration of the con- 
clusions I have tried to establish, and O.E.D. is readily available for de- 
tailed information concerning specific words. 


IV 


I have contended thus far in this article: (1) that Spenser’s deliberate 
archaism, traceable in not more than 320 words, has been greatly exag- 
gerated; (2) that his reliance on dialect, slight even in The Shepherds 
Calendar, is almost negligible in his later poetry; and (3) that his in- 
novations, though they number nearly six hundred words, forms, and 
meanings, are only very incidentally reckless or ignorant. Nearly half 
of all these deviations from standard English of the time, are nonce- 
words or nonce-uses in Spenser, and few are really frequent. I have 
warned against a too literal acceptance of these lists, and I have no 
doubt that the projected Tudor-Stuart Dictionary will supply materials 
for a very considerable reduction of the number of words essentially 
peculiar to Spenser. 

Taking these lists as reasonably approximate, however, two conflicting 
assertions about Spenser’s diction may be briefly considered in their 
light. There is first the assertion that Spenser “‘has never been able to 
make his vocabulary live, so far as it is different from the common vo- 
cabulary of the time.’’!* On the other hand, there is the claim that Spen- 
ser “created” English poetic diction.” 


18 I quote from Lounsbury, op. cit., p. 62. Similar assertions have been made by other 
older critics. 
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As to whether Spenser made his vocabulary live, the best answer is to 
read consecutively the word lists given above. Only about a fourth of his 
nese lack quotations in O.E.D. from subsequent writers. About 
half occur rarely; that is, are illustrated by only two or three subsequent 
quotations. The remainder have some frequency, as the reader’s own 
experience in later literature will tell him. Of the nearly six hundred in- 
novations nearly the same proportions of subsequent usage hold true. 
About one-fourth lack later quotation, about a third are rare, and some- 
what less than half have had fairly frequent use. It is interesting to ‘ 
notice, incidentally, that of the four groups, coinages, borrowings, varia- ‘ 
tions, and adoptions, the last-named have fared best. Only nine of about , 
170 lack later quotation. I have suggested above that Spenser’s poetry 
profits a good deal from the fact that later writers have not taken over 
all his archaisms and innovations. One may admit this and still reject 
as quite false the conception that Spenser was a reckless counterfeiter 
issuing spurious coins which other writers have done well to reject. A 
reasonable number of his individualisms in diction have survived. It may 
be doubted whether other individual experimenters have been more suc- 
cessful. 

On the other hand, the conception that Spenser in any real sense 
“created” modern poetic diction is equally misleading. He made sub- 
stantial additions to the literary language, though how far their later 
currency is directly traceable to Spenser is difficult to say, But language, 
even in its most changeable periods, is extremely conservative. No one 
person can “create” a poetic diction. The most he can do is to embellish 
incidentally a relatively standard idiom. The main poetic effect is latent 
in that standard idiom, and it is the poet’s business to bring it out. This 
is what Spenser did. The diction of the later poetry shows proportionally 
far fewer deviations from normal English than the experimental Shep- 
heards Calendar. The archaisms and innovations of the later poetry are 
no more than seasoning. 

As for there being no such thing as a more narrowly conventional 
poetic diction before Spenser, a casual reading of Tottel’s Miscellany 
will correct that impression. Or a reading of O.E.D.’s sixteenth century 
quotations for such words as adieu, adown, agone, babe, bedecked, be- 
dight, clad, corse, locks, pavilion, pine (vb.), ruth, sere, slay, sprite, and 
surge will make clear that these words had an acknowledged poetic con- 
notation not much different from what they have for us. These words are 
all used by Spenser, and they show that he was not of the opinion that a 
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conventionally poetic word is necessarily undesirable. Spenser wished a 
richer, not an impossibly new or old diction. 

What, then, shall we say of Ben Jonson’s time-honored remark? In the 
first place, it is not certain that he referred to all of Spenser’s poetry. 
Timber or Discoveries, in which the remark occurs, is a miscellany of 
fragments. He may very well have had in mind only The Shepheards 
Calendar, to which alone in Spenser’s poetry his statement may fairly 
apply. If Jonson did mean all of Spenser’s poetry the remark was uttered 
in a fit of temper which unsteadied his judgment. It is a skillful epi- 
gram; but it seriously misrepresents the truth if taken at anything like 
its face value. We may rather emphasize by further study the rich sug- 
gestiveness and musical quality of Spenser’s language, confident that 
Spenser need no more be apologized for in his practice than in the critica] 
grounding of his theories. 

B. R. McELpERRY, JR. 

New York City 
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XII 


SWIFT’S TALE OF A TUB COMPARED WITH 
EARLIER SATIRES OF THE PURITANS 


WIFT wrote brilliantly of the Dissenter, or Puritan, as revealed in 

the person of Jack, one of the three brothers in the Tale of a Tub, but 
there was a century of attack on the Puritans behind him. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to try to show that Swift was influenced by earlier 
writers. All that will be attempted is the analysis of the various themes of 
the attack on the Puritans in the Tale of a Tub, and a comparison of the 
results with those obtained from a similar analysis of the more prominent 
earlier satires of the Puritans. There may well have been various influ- 
ences of earlier men on Swift, but, as has been said, this question will not 
be raised. The real contribution of Swift—what he alone thought and 
said about the Dissenters—will be more easily seen if we first eliminate 
the themes which had already been used. Of equal importance is the 
listing of the points Swift definitely avoided using or emphasizing but 
which the earlier men had delighted in employing. 

Let us imagine a widely read Englishman of 1704. He has read Middle- 
ton, Jonson, Birkenhead, Cleveland, Butler, L’Estrange, Congreve, Tom 
Brown, and perhaps many other satirists of the Puritans; at least he is 
familiar with the themes they used. He is steeped in the tradition of at- 
tack on the Saints; now he reads the Tale of a Tub. What new satire will 
he find, what novel verdict on the Puritan, what subtle concept of this 
strange figure, the Zealot, will he discover in the Tale? Will he welcome it 
as original and new or as merely a more clever retelling of the old themes? 

For the sake of clarity the analysis will be divided as follows: (A) The 
themes of satire found only in the earlier attacks on the Puritans, (B) 
Those found both in the Tale and the earlier satires, (C) Those found 
only in the Tale.! 

A The following themes of satire on the Puritans, omitted from the 
Tale of a Tub, are found in the earlier satires: 


1. Attacks on the Puritans for their dishonesty in dealings with the 
“Ungodly,” 


1 The satires mentioned in the notes are by no means the only ones which contain the 
theme under consideration. Only the more characteristic examples have been chosen. For 
more extensive analysis of certain aspects of the satire of the Puritans the student of this 
subject may consult Thompson, E.N.S., Controversy Between the Puritans and the Stage; 
and Miss Rose Abel Wright’s The Political Play of the Restoration. 

? Satires using this theme are: Family of Love, 1608; Silent Woman, 1612; Alchemist, 
1612; Dutch Courtessan, 1604. Most of the satires written during or immediately after the 
Rebellion accuse the Puritans of a great desire to plunder and pillage during the war, but 
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2. Accusation of the dishonesty of the Puritan preacher in his adminis- 
tration of conventicle affairs or in his dealings with trusting friends.* 

3. Satire of the simple, direct sermons and homely lessons used by the 
Puritans as substitutes for erudite sermons and formal church services.* 

4. Satire of the plotting together of the Papists and Dissenters to over- 
throw the Church and State.® 

5. Ridicule of the gluttony and drunkenness of the Puritans.® 

6. Satire of the humble occupations of the Puritans.’ 

B The following themes of attack are found both in the Tale of a 
Tub and in the earlier satires: 

1. Lack of rationality of the Puritan preacher and his audience.*® 





the earlier satires speak of a low cunning and deception in business affairs This accusation 
appeared in the Puritan and Papist, 1643; Peters Pattern, 1659, and as late as 1674 in 
An Assembly Lecture. 

3 Plaine Percevall, 1590; Bartholomew Fair, 1614; History of the Frantick Anabapiists, 
1642; Peters Pattern, 1659; Hudibras, 1663; A Modest Account...of Lodowick Mug- 
gleton, 1676; Dialogue between the Pope and a Phanatick, 1681; Vox Lachrymae, 1681; 
Sphinx Lugduno, 1683. 

4 The homely talks of the Puritans; talks full of rural phrases, country proverbs, and 
rather crude figures of speech were ridiculed in: The Life and Death of Stephen Marshall, 
1653; Eachard, The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion En- 
quired into, 1670; Sphinx Lugduno, 1683. 

The Puritans’ lack of formal learning was ridiculed in: An Almond for a Parrat, 1589; 
Plaine Percevall, 1590; Bartholomew Fair, 1614; Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621; Dippers 
Dipt, 1645; Peters Pattern, 1659; Contempt of the Clergy and Religion, 1670. 

5 These accusations occurred at various times. Miss Wright’s book on the Political Play 
of the Restoration discusses this theme of satire. The Popish Plot of 1678 was the inspira- 
tion of some tracts. A few tracts seldom mentioned are cited here, but the presence of this 
theme of satire has already been established. Gangrena, 1645; A Gagg for the Quakers, 
Speaking by the Inspiration of the Papists, 1658; Geneva and Rome, 1679; Dialogue Between 
the Pope and a Phanatick, 1681, are some of the representative attacks on the Puritans 
for their seditious plotting with Rome. 

® Bartholomew Fair, 1614, is a characteristic early play mentioning these supposed traits 
of the Puritans. During and after the Rebellion the appetities and thirsts of Cromwell’s 
men are mentioned. The old theme was revived in The Rump, 1660; The Cheats, 1664; The 
Life and Death of R. Wallis, 1670; Character of a Fanatic, 1675; The Roundheads, 1682. 

7 Found in: An Almond for a Parrat, 1589; Plaine Percevall, 1590; The Puritan, 1607; 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614; Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621; Madfashions, 1642; Three-Fold 
Discourse, 1642; Dominion of the Sword, 1649; Peters Pattern, 1659; Semper Eidem, 1661; 
Life and Death of R. Wallis, 1670; The Roundheads, 1682. 

® Mention of the ignorance of Jack is found in the Tale of a Tub, pp. 129-138, or, rather, 
the lack of reason of Jack is emphasized. ‘‘This [a mock speech] I have produced as a scant- 
ling of Jack’s great eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon such abstruse matters.” 
p. 134. T. Scott, ed. On page 52, we find: “By the pulpit are adumbrated the writings of 
our modern saints, as they have spiritualized and refined them, from the dross and gross- 
ness of sense and human reason.’”’ The cumulative effect of the satire on the intelligence of 
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2. Hypocrisy of the Puritans.® 

3. Satire of the “Church Militant.’ 

4, Ridicule of the senseless sermons preached by the Puritan leaders— 
sermons full of hair-splitting interpretations and garbled texts." 

5. Ridicule of the Puritans’ use of the Bible as a guide in the most 
trivial affairs of life.” 





the Puritans gives one the idea that they were, in Swift’s mind, less stupid and dull than 
lacking in balance and reason. This idea seems to have been held by the earlier writers who 
often satirized the Puritans for sheer stupidity, but more frequently for their utter lack of 
“reasonable” conduct. These attacks are found in there representative satires and studies: 
Plaine Percevall, 1590; Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, (psychological analysis of the irra- 
tionality of the Puritans); Dippers Dipt. 1645; Peters Pattern, 1659; A Treatise Con- 
cerning Enthusiasm, Meric Casaubon, 1655; Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, Henry More, 
1656, (psychology of fanaticism). Such plays as Family of Love, Bartholomew Fair, the 
plays of Tatham and Mrs. Behn, and most of the minor plays before and after the Restora- 
tion emphasize this quality of the Puritans, unless they picture the Saints as seditious 
and shrewd hypocrites. 

® Swift has a few passages in which he accuses the Puritan, or Jack, of malicious hypoc- 
risy (pp. 134-135), but he never based his satire upon the major premise that no Puritan 
ever was, or could be, sincere in any expression of opinion, whether about religion or 
politics. The other satirists believed that hypocrisy, along with a combined ignorance and 
irrationality, was the dominant trait of the Puritan. It is useless to try to enumerate the 
satires which spoke of the hypocrisy of the Puritans. This theme is found in the anti- 
Marprelate tracts; it continued in the early plays, changed in tone during the Civil Wars, 
and later in the Popish Plot uproar, and finally reverted to its earlier forms when Tom 
Brown wrote of the hypocritical irnmorality of the Brothers and Sisters. A Puritan was a 
hypocrite in religion, allegiance to the state, and in all private matters—upon this idea the 
satirists built their attack; and as sedition or heresy was for the moment the most promi- 
nent trait of the Puritans, so changed the specific charge of hypocrisy. 

10 Tale of a Tub, 134-135. Miss Wright’s The Political Play of the Restoration gives a 
history of the dramatic attacks on the Puritans. Sir Barnaby Whigg, 1681, uses the term 
“Church Militant.” Non-dramatic satires using this theme abound; some of the best are: 
Persecutio Undecima, 1648; The Lamentation of a Sinner, 1659; Decrees and Orders of the 
Committee of Safety of the Commonwealth of Oceana, 1659; England’s Joyful Holiday, 1660; 
Bradshaw’s Ultimum Vale, 1660; Don Juan Lamberto, 1661; A Short History of the English 
Rebellion, 1661; History of the Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell, 1663; Cabala, 1663. 

U Tale of a Tub, pp. 52 and 108. Almost universal use was made of this theme. Some of 
the representative satires are found in: Marston, Scourge of Villany, 1598-1599; Family of 
Love, 1608; Bartholomew Fair, 1614; Three-Fold Discourse, 1642; Sermon Against False 
Prophets, 1647; Grounds for the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Enquired Into, 1670; 
Peters Pattern, 1659; Hudibras, 1663. 

2 Tale of a Tub, pp. 131-132. Very definite satire of this trait is found in Swift’s analysis 
of the Puritan. The same ridicule is found in: The Puritan, 1607; Bartholomew Fair, 1614; 
History of the Frantick Anabaplists, 1642; Three-Fold Discourse, 1642; A Godly Exhortation 
to this Distressed Nation, 1642; Dippers Dipt, 1645; A New Letanie for our New Lent, 1647; 
The Wiltshire Rant, 1652; Life and Death of Stephen Marshall, 1653; Peters Pattern, 1659; 
Cabala, 1663; Hudibras, 1663; The Cheats, 1664; miscellaneous works of Tom Brown, in- 
cluding the Quaker’s Sermon, and Continuation of the Quaker’s Sermon, both written after 
1690. 
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6. Fanatic lengths to which the Reformation was carried.” 
7. Foolish scruples and hatreds of the Puritans.“ 
8. Satire of false theological concepts and erroneous religious practices 


of the Puritans. 
9. Sedition of the Puritans." 
10. Ridicule of the martyr complex of the Puritans.!” 


8 Tale of a Tub, pp. 99, 100, 134, 135. Rebellion excesses were often referred to by the 
Restoration plays and tracts, but Edwards’ Gangrena, 1645, has a passage which contains 
the same idea expressed in the allegory of Jack’s frantic and disastrous tearing of his coat. 
“You have made a. Reformation, and blessed be God who put it in your hearts to do such 
things; but with the Reformation have we not a Deformation, and worse things come in 
upon us than ever we had before? were any of those monsters heard of heretofore, which 
are now common among us? as denying the Scriptures, pleading for a Toleration of all 
Religions and worships, yea for blasphemy and denying there is a God. You have put down 
the Book of Common Prayer, and there are many among us have put down the Scriptures, 
slighting, yea blaspheming them. You have broken down Images of the Trinity, Christ, 
Virgin Mary, Apostles: and we have those who overthrow the doctrine of the Trinity, 
oppose the Divinity of Christ; speak evil of the Virgin Mary, sleight the Apostles. You 
have cast out the Bishops and their officers and we have many that cast down to the ground 
all Ministers in all the Reformed Churches. You have cast out Ceremonies in the Sacra- 
ments, as the Crosse, kneeling at the Lords Supper; and we have many that cast out the 
Sacrament, Baptisme and the Lord’s Supper. You have put down Saints Dayes and we 
have many make nothing at all of the Lords dayes and Fast Dayes.”’ This passage seems 
to indicate that Edwards saw a great danger in tearing out of the ritual and doctine too 
many supposed faults. It will be observed that he speaks of the ceremonies, and Swift 
also refers to these, indirectly though it may be. Probably there was no influence of Ed- 
wards on Swift, but we must remember that it is highly possible that other men than 
Swift saw the danger of excess in reformation. 

4 Tale of a Tub, 132-136. Earle, Microcosmography, “Shee Precise Hypocrite,” 1628. 
Thompson, Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage, p. 225, cites the following plays 
which ridicule the Puritans for their foolish hatreds and scruples: Match at Midnight; 
Alchemist; Family of Love; Bartholomew Fair; Hey for Honesty; Muses’ Looking Glass. The 
same theme is found in: Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621; The Puritan and Papist; Gangrena, 
1645; The Assembly-Man, 1647; Hudibras, 1663. 

6 This type of satire was confined in the Tale to ridicule of baptismal methods, the belief 
in predestination, and the preaching of the horrors of hell. Pp. 133, 135. Family of Love, 
1608; Bar. Fair, 1614; Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621; A Discovery of the Errors of the 
English Anabaptists, 1623; History of the Frantick Anabaptists, 1642; Gangrena, 1645; 
Dippers Dipt, 1645; The Puritan, 1648; The Grand Impostor Examined, 1656; The Quakers’ 
Fear, 1656; Hudibras, 1663; The Hind and the Panther, 1687; Religio Laici, 1682; Presbytery 
Truly Display’d, 1681; Sphinx Lugduno, 1682 are some of the attacks on the Puritans’ 
theology. There were countless dry theological tracts in refutation of the heresy of the 
Dissenters, but the attacks cited are really satires and not merely doctrinal arguments. 

6 Tale of a Tub, 134, 137-138. An Admonition to the People of England against Martin 
Mar-Prelate, 1589; An Almond for a Parrat, 1589; The True Subject’s Wish, 1640; Rebels’ 
Catechism, 1643; Dominion of the Sword, 1649; Bibliotheca Parliamenti, 1653; Hudibras, 
1663; Casuist Uncas’d, 1680; Sir Barnaby Whigg, 1681; The Roundheads, 1682. . 

17 Tale of a Tub, p. 136. Bar. Fair, 1614; Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621; Enthusiasmus 
Triumphatus, Henry More, 1656; Semper Eidem, 1661. 
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11. Ridicule of the sex irregularities of the Puritans." 

12. Mockery of the Holy Dialect, the artificial and very pious lan- 
guage the Puritans were supposed to use.® 

13. Ridicule of the physical characteristics of the Puritans.?° 

14. Flatulency or Aeolist theme. The ridicule of the zealous ‘‘flatu- 
osities” of the Puritans.” 


18 Tale of a Tub, pp. 138-139. This inclusion of the Tale as a satire of this trait, sup- 
posedly, of the Puritans is based upon the reading of the “ears’’ allegory as being full of 
phallic symbolism. Practically one-half or more of the satires written against the Puritans 
mentioned the lusts of the Brothers and the Sisters, the relations of the preacher to his 
female audience, or the fact that sex excitation caused, was accompanied by, or followed 
religious zeal. The Family of Love is the classic example of the play in mockery of the lusts 
of the Saints and their pious excuses. This theme lived until the time of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
and was later continued by Tom Brown. Hudibras, Eachard’s The Grounds and Occasions 
of the Contempt of the Clergy Enquired Into, and the two satires of Dryden: The Hind and the 
Panther, and Religio Laici, are notable exceptions to the almost universal inclusion of this 
ridicule of the Puritans. 

1 Tale of a Tub, p. 133, has the most considerable direct quotation of Jack’s speech. 
But Swift seems to have satirically used many pious phrases which were supposed to be 
part of the Dialect. “Type of grace,” p. 138; “truly pious age,” 138; ‘‘marks of grace,” 139. 
This mockery is found in these satires: An Almond for a Parrat, 1589; Family of Love, 
1608; Bar. Fair, 1614; Sermon Against False Prophets, 1647; The Puritan, 1648; Hosanna; 
or, a Song of Thanksgiving, 1649; Peters Pattern, 1659; Grounds and Occasions of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy Enquired Into, 1670; Hudibras, 1663; Casuist Uncas’d, 1680; Quakers 
Sermon and Continuation, Tom Brown, after 1690. 

The speech of Malvolio, Twelfth Night, is faintly pious, but the editor of the American 
edition, Arden, of 1 Henry 4. thinks that some of the speeches of Falstaff and the Prince 
use Puritan phrases in derision. 

2 Tale of a Tub, pp. 134, 137. Cynthia’s Revels has a description of the “set face” of the 
Puritan, and Bar. Fair mentions his “lunatick”’ countenance. The Free Parliament Litany, 
1655, and Zeale Over-heated, 1642, speak of the long or “‘swaggering”’ ears of the Dissenters. 
The most characteristic picture of the Puritan is perhaps found in The Puritan, 1648, 
where he is described as having a “‘coz’nin cough, hollow cheeks, neck aside and close-cut 
hair.” Besides this The Puritan has its victim with “eyes all white,” a descriptive touch 
found also in Family of Love where Mistress Purge says to a new disciple: “Shove up your 
eyes and lead the way to the goodliest people that ever turned up the white o’ th’ eye.” 
A Roundhead is referred to in Heads of All Fashions, 1642, and in the Old Protestant’s 
Litany, 1647 Eachard, Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy, refers to the 
Puritan as “thin, pale-faced; in Sir Barnaby Whigg he is a creature of oily hand, goggle eyes, 
and stinking breath, and in Sphinx Lugduno he is a “demure creature.” Certainly the 
Puritan was described in a very uncomplimentary way by the satirists, but one is forced 
to piece together the scattered details of description. Swift seems to have followed the 
tradition in some details, but in the main his Jack is fantastic rather than vulgar. How- 
ever, Swift definitely satirized the Puritans for physical characteristics. 

% Tale of a Tub, section 8. Hudibras, Part 2, canto 2, 343-344. The Decrees and Orders 
of the Committe of Safety of the Commonwealth of Oceana mentions the flatuosity of the pious 
wife of Ireton. Henry More, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, 1656. “The Spirit then, that wings 
the Enthusiast in such a wonderful manner, is nothing else but the flatulency which is in 
the melancholy complexion.” 
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C. The following themes, or modifications sufficiently great to be 
considered new, are found only in the Tale of a Tub: 

1. The new interpretation of the relations of the Papists and Puri- 
tans.” 

2. The allegory of the Will and Coat. Here Swift is using the theme of 
the forsaking of the early Christian faith and teachings. Although Ed- 
wards, in his Gangrena, had bemoaned the lengths to which the Refor- 
mation had been carried, no satirist save Swift seems to have used as a 
theme the forsaking of the early simplicity of faith by the three churches. 
Many satirists spoke of the departure of the Dissenters from the Church 
of England, but few if any wrote with the breadth of vision Swift dis- 
played. 

3. The greatest contribution of the satire of the Puritans in the Tale of 
a Tub is, like the allegory of the Will and Coat, quite paradoxical, for, 
in his originality, Swift ceases to confine his attention to the Puritan. In 
the Madness and Aeolist sections Swift includes all men who aspire fool- 
ishly. 

CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made to analyze the Zealot Jack as Swift wrote 
of him and to contrast him with the Puritan created by earlier satirists. 
It has been thought wise to do this in as objective a manner as possible, 
presenting only references to plays, tracts, and poems contdining points 
of satire, and not attempting any lengthy discussion of similarity of 
themes. The following conclusions are less objective. The student of 
Swift may study the preceding evidence and arrive at conclusions far re- 
moved from the ones given here. 

The analysis of the satiric themes omitted from the Tale but found in 
earlier works reveals certain interesting facts. We may suppose that 
Swift was familiar with these themes, was perfectly capable of handling 
them, and consciously and deliberately omitted them. 

Jack is not pictured as a dishonest person or a violater of the trust put 
in him by his followers; he does not plot with Peter; he is not ridiculed 
for being a cobbler or a mechanic, and his attempts to preach direct and 
simple, even if uncouth, sermons are not mocked. Swift was inclined to 
grant Jack a certain amount of honesty and sincerity; at least all that a 
frenzied zealot was capable of, and he seems to have had a feeling almost 
of pity for his victim, even while he was forced by his cynical estimate of 
all men to ridicule this most enthusiastic fool for many irrational and 


% Tale of a Tub, pp. 136-138. Jack, although closely resembling his brother Peter, avoids 
all contacts with him. He is often mistaken for Peter, and Swift undoubtedly knew well the 
accusations of seditious plotting between the Papists and Puritans. 
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despicable traits. These conclusions are supported by the analysis of 
themes common to the Tale and the earlier satires. 

After studying the ridicule heaped upon the Puritans by Swift and the 
earlier writers, we conclude that the Saints were senseless zealots who 
used the Bible most foolishly as a daily guide, hated trivial things, and 
were full of foolish scruples, spoke a “holy language,’”’ often satisfied 
their lusts, and were insignificant, even repulsive, in appearance. Al- 
though Swift included many themes found in the earlier satires, some of 
them were hurriedly dealt with. The false doctrines of the Puritans did 
not arouse Swift’s righteous indignation; their sedition was no greater 
than might be expected, and he spoke only cryptically of their immor- 
ality. Even the hypocrisy of Jack was no greater than the inevitable 
amount to be found in any selfish, frenzied Enthusiast. From a study of 
the varying degrees of emphasis which Swift placed upon old themes it 
seems safe to conclude that he conceived of the Puritan as more of a zeal- 
ous fool, with no sense or reason in him, than as a cunning hypocrite. 
And these conclusions are, in turn, supported by a study of the contribu- 
tions of the Tale. 

Jack did not plot with Peter—a very lenient and perhaps just verdict 
—and this is practically the only new and definite interpretation of the 
Puritan. The other, and there are many, contributions of Swift must be 
found by a most careful analysis of degrees of emphasis upon various 
themes. Swift was seldom narrowly concerned for long with any one of 
the three Brothers. His allegory of the Coat and Will was a story of the 
Christian churches; he was even more sweeping in the satire on man 
which we find in the Madness and Aeolist sections. The Tale of a Tub, 
when studied as a new analysis of the Puritan, and something conclu- 
sively Swift’s own concept, is found to be: 

1. A seemingly very just analysis of a group of people too often re- 
viled for every possible sin and despicable trait. Swift had no love for the 
Dissenters—and they were probably most unlovable and exasperating 
people—but he strove to be fair. Swift is called ‘‘the fiercest of satirists,” 
but the evidence just given seems to support the statement that he was 
far less fierce and unrelenting than was many another satirist. 

2. A very brilliant analysis, through the medium of Jack, of religious 
and secular enthusiasm. The minor points of ridicule are forgotten—the 
ears, the senseless sermons, the scruples, the Holy Dialect—we forget 
also the original allegory and the adventures of the Three Brothers, for 
Swift found his true subject in the Aeolist and Madness themes. He later 
returned to finish rather perfunctorily, and in a decidedly unoriginal 
manner, the history of the Brothers, but he had already written a pro- 
found study of religious pathology and the causation of human conduct. 
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The conclusion is perhaps partially a negative one. Swift said very 
little that was new about the Puritan alone. Many of his most amusing 
thrusts were a century old when he wrote them, and must have been al- 
ready thoroughly impressed upon the minds of the men and women of 
England. More allegorical than any other long attack on the Puritans, 
the Tale was, nevertheless, somewhat hackneyed and owed more than 
has been suspected to the traditional concept of the Saints. But Swift’s 
greatness as a satirist cannot be denied. Hidden amidst the many bor- 
rowed themes we find a juster and more lenient estimate of the Puritan 
than had been created by the majority of the earlier satirists. And 
Swift at times forgot the Brothers and wrote of all men as they struggle 
and are enthusiastic. The mythical “well-read Englishman of 1704” who 
was introduced to us at the first of this paper must have read the sec- 
tions of the Tale of a Tub which deal with Jack and at first concluded 
that the satire was rather conventional and even obviously borrowed; a 
second reading, however, would have shown him the relative leniency 
and justness of the picture of Jack, but the ridicule of the Puritan would 
have been soon forgotten in his admiration of a few great passages tell- 
ing of religious and secular enthusiasms. 

C. M. WEBSTER 

University of Tennessee 


*% Henry More’s Enthusiasmus Triumphatus and Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly have passages which seem to display a keener insight into certain aspects of Puri- 
tanism than even Swift was capable of. These passages are, for the most part, concerned 
with the pathological aspects of fanaticism. 




















XIII 
DANIEL DEFOE AND THE QUAKERS 


In Thomas Wright’s Life of Daniel Defoe! we find the following state- 
ment: 


During this illness [i.e., of the ‘apoplexie,’ 1715] Defoe was visited by a Quaker 
whose kindness made a great impression on him, and he never after neglected an 
opportunity of speaking well of the religious body to which the good man be- 
longed. And they deserved to be well spoken of, for at this exciting period, when 
all England was in a ferment, when even the pulpits were made to answer the 
purpose of hustings, the Quaker body alone advocated temperance and Christian 
charity. Like Defoe, they cried ‘Peace, peace!’ 


The source of this belief in Defoe’s partiality for Quakers is not hard to 
find, for it is a part of a literary tradition that goes back to the eighteenth 
century. Wright very likely obtained it from William Lee,? who in turn 
probably took it from Burton.’ William Penn had previously interested 
himself in Defoe in an effort to save him from the pillory, and by the law 
that one good turn deserves another Defoe should already have enough 
cause for speaking kindly of Penn’s people. A portion of a letter written 
by Godolphin to Nottingham is quoted by Burton, in this connection, as 
follows: 


Mr. William Penn came to tell me that he had acquainted my Lord Privy Seal 
that Defoe was ready to give oath to your leadership of all he knew, and to give 
an account of all his accomplices in whatsoever he had been concerned, provided 
by so doing he may be screened from the punishment of the pillory, and not pro- 
duced as an evidence against any person whatsoever. And upon my acquainting 
the queen with this just now at noon, her Majesty was pleased to tell me she had 
received the same account from my Lord Privy Seal, and seemed to think this, 
if there were no other, occasion for the Cabinet Council to meet tomorrow, and 
commanded me to tell you so. 


The incident of the visit paid by the unnamed Quaker, who of course may 
have been Penn also, is found in Defoe’s own Secret History of the Secret 
History of the White Staff and so credited by Lee.‘ It will be observed that 
Lee’s language is very much in the spirit of Wright’s: 


1 Thomas Wright, Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1904), 1, 197. 

2 William Lee, Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1869), 1, 244. 

3 John Hill Burton, Edinburgh and London, 1880. According to Professor Trent, in a 
personal letter to E.K.M., this is the sole authority for the statement. See also Justin 
McCarthy, Reign of Queen Anne (Harpers, 1903), 1, 77-80, for an interesting comment on 
Burton’s statement. 

‘ Ibid. 
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... the only people who remained undisturbed and endeavored, individually, 
and as a body, to calm the general rage were the Quakers. One of them obtained 
an interview with the Earl of Oxford in the Tower, that he might be able authori- 
tatively to confute the slanders with which his Lordship was assailed. Another 
visited Defoe, at a time when he says, “he found the poor man in a very danger- 
ous condition, having a Fit of Apoplexy, and being very Weak, insomuch, that 
his Life was dispaired of.”’ This act of Christian kindness, and the peaceful spirit 
of the Quakers, at such a time, appear to have made a deep impression on the 
mind of our author, as a practical exemplification of his own earnest entreaties 
for many years, that people would study Peace. 


That no one has yet seen the incongruity of these statements seems re- 
markable, in view of Defoe’s general reputation for insincerity. If he 
were capable of loyalty toward any party, he should have shown it to the 
Presbyterians, whose faith at heart he seems never to have abandoned: 
and Presbyterians never had any love for the Quakers. Isolated acts of 
kindness by individuals who chanced to be Friends would not necessarily 
require gratitude toward the entire sect, particularly if the Society as a 
whole did not meet with Defoe’s approval. He may or may not have 
been grateful to William Penn. It is quite possible that he discounted 
that good man’s endeavors in proportion to the lack of success which had 
attended Penn’s efforts in his behalf, for it is certain that Penn was not 
able to save Defoe from his fate. He acknowledges kindly enough the 
ministrations of the Friend who visited him in his sickness, though he is 
not grateful enough to name him.’ This might have been Penn, again, 
though there is nothing to warrant the assumption. Defoe’s relations 
with another Quaker, Samuel Keimer, were not necessarily more than a 
matter of convenience. Keimer was the printer whom Defoe employed 
about 1715, for the publication of some of his tracts. Keimer’s imprint 
on the so-called ‘“‘Quaker Letters’’ shows either connivance in an imposi- 
tion upon the public or innocence of the true nature of their import. It 
seems to me significant that some time following the publication of these 
pamphlets Keimer was disowned by the London Meeting.® 

This appears to be all of the external evidence in this matter. The 
truest test of Defoe’s attitude toward the Friends is to be found in his 
use of them in his writings. To what degree, indeed, did he show a friend- 
ly partiality, as has been claimed, and in wha: works can he be said to 
have come to their defence? One must be blind indeed to read any friend- 


5 The Secret History of the Secret History of the White Staff, 1715. Professor Trent once 
told me that he believed that this visitor was William Patterson, but had not completed 
the identification. 

6 Joseph Smith, Catalogue of Friends’ Books, prints Keimer’s name with “‘//,” his symbol 
for “disowned” Friends. 
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liness whatsoever into any writing of Defoe’s after 1708. It is possible 
that the Shortest Way had been kindly enough in its intentions, where it 
mentions the Friends, by the rule of inversion that makes this a work 
favorable to dissenters at all. After the episode of the pillory, however, 
his hand seems to have been against every man’s, and for any cause that 
promised pay.’ He served Whig and Tory in turn and at least once two at 
the same time. It is unreasonable to believe that he could have cared a 
straw about a sect not his own. The exact spirit of these uses which he 
makes of the Quaker, I shall try to present briefly in the succeeding 


pages. 
I 


In the years 1703-1708 Defoe was editing the Review, a publication 
promoted by Robert Harley in the interests of the Whig party. Harley 
was a professed friend of William Penn.* Naturally we should expect 
the policies of the paper to be somewhat favorable to Friendly interests. 
Although Penn had not succeeded in averting Defoe’s sentence to the 
pillory, Harley had been able to reduce the term of his incarceration and 
had, further, given him employment on the Review. Now the question is 
whether such notices in this publication as relate to Friends are induced 
by Defoe’s gratitude to Penn or by obedience to Harley’s wishes. At 
least two numbers of this paper are to some degree a defence of the 
Quakers. It requires optimism, however, to consider them whole-heart- 
edly partisan. 

In the issue of December 13, 1705, Defoe is disclaiming authorship of 
a certain “Paper” in which he is said to have denied the Christianity of 
the Quakers. What this publication was, I have not been able to dis- 
cover. Whether it was Defoe’s or not, it had to be disproved in the inter- 
ests of the present project. In part he says: 


The Dissenters, are, at least in my account, of four sorts, for I do not Reckon 
the Various Subdivisions of Opinions among them, which if I did, I might look 
for as many Dissenters in the Church, as out of it; but I call the Dissenters those 
four sorts of differing People called Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers: I call these all Protestants, and Christian Dissenters; for I am not so 
narrow in my Charity, what ever some People may suggest, as not to think of the 
Quakers Christians, and many of them better Christians too, than those that 
pretend to condemn them; and I take this Opportunity to do my self that Justice 
and them too, as to tell the World that a certain Paper which, I am informed, 
passed a Reflection upon the Christianity of the Quakers, and is called mine; was 
so far from being mine, that I never either saw it, Read it, or had any concern in 


7 See Trent, How to Know Defoe, 149. 
® See John Stoughton, William Penn (London, 1882), 322. 
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the Writing, or Composing it; do no way Approve it, and upon that very occasion 
Suppress’d it. ... And as I never met with a Quaker, who did not Profess to 
believe in Christ; God forbid that I should pronounce them Unchristian. 









The Quakers apparently did not lie very heavily on his consciousness 
for several years, when in the issue of Saturday, June 12, 1708, he de- 
livered himself of the following exordium, which may be interpreted as 
a “defence”: 






I know, it has been earnestly wish’d and industriously inquir’d into also, that 
these unhappy Delusions should have been found only among the Dissenters; 
some again have been fond of laying it all at the Door of the Quakers, whom they 
would fain have be reckoned the Broachers of these Novelties. . . . And this they 
have especially spread over the Nation in the remote parts of it, where I have 
frequently met with it, as entirely thrown upon the Quakers, that it was of Kin 
to former Extravagances, as they called them, of those People, and was only the 
same Game of Enthusiasm acting over again. [Paragraph] But shall I do Justice 
here, not to the Quakers only, but to every Sect of Men among us? In order to 
which, I venture to affirm the following Particulars, which on the common Ac- 
count of Persons and Things, I believe, will be found to hold true. [Paragraph] 
I know, weare mighty fond of loading the Quakers with many of our own Follies, 
and sone will hardly allow them to have the Use of their Reason, while they 
practice less Reason in those Censures than most of the Quakers are Masters of: 
These People, I presume, generally speak before they think; I am sure in the 
Case before us they speak before they enquire; for before I examine who were or 
were not among the new Prophets, I pretend to say, and am very sure of it, that 
there were fewer of the Quakers among them, than of any Sort or Sect of People 
in this Nation. [Paragraph] I having nothing here to do with the Principles of 
the Quakers; I leave that to the Learned Mr. B ® who has done more by 
raving at them to make any Man turn Quaker, than all the Authors I have met 
with. .. . Iam not, I say, entring on the Principles of the Quakers, it can not be 
thought I shall go about to defend what I do not profess; but this I may say, and 
I think in Justice to the present Case, I ought to say it, that be the Quakers case 
right or wrong, that it was not the Purpose. . . . But they have generally speak- 
ing, stuck closer to their profess’d Principles, than most, if not than any Sort of 
People among us: 


































In the years he was at work on the Review, then, Defoe may be said 
truthfully to have spent some time, however slight, in the defence of the 
Quakers. 










II 


By no stretch of the imagination can we justify any theory of partisan- 
ship toward the Friends in those mysterious pamphlets known as De- 
foe’s “Quaker Letters.” They belong to an unsigned series of tracts 









® This is obviously a reference to Francis Bugg, a renegate Friend who greatly annoyed 
the Society while he lived, by his numerous attacks on them. 
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which appeared most frequently in 1715, but spasmodically as late as 
1724. Most of the later ones, however, were printed in Applebee’s Jour- 
nal. In all of these Defoe hides behind a Quaker coat in order to rap what- 
ever dignitary or political movement is for the moment occupying the 
public interest. Heretofore these tracts have not received much atten- 
tion. They vary considerably in their style and content, though appar- 
ently much of a sameness to historians who have deigned to give them 
brief comment. Certainly the later ones are obvious frauds, even if some 
of the early ones seemed to accomplish their purpose. The earlier ones, 
indeed, may be genuine attempts on the part of Defoe to simulate a 
Quaker language, though it is likely that no Frienc was deceived by 
them. At all events the London Meeting found it expedient to issue a 
repudiation of the first tract. By the records of the ““Morning Meeting 
12 mo. 21, 1714’, consideration was given to the Thomas Bradbury let- 
ter and a committee of three appointed who, according to the records, 
presented on the following week a recommendation that a “paper” be 
printed in “ye Gazet and Dayly Currant,” in order “‘to clear friends of 
ye Abuses put upon them.””?° This notice, as it appeared in both the Lon- 
don Gazette and the London Daily Courant, reads as follows: 


Whereas there hath been a pamphlet lately published intituled, “A Friendly 
Epistle by way of Reproof (pretended to be) from one of the People called Quak- 
ers, To Thomas Bradbury, A Dealer in many Words; wherein are sundry irrev- 
erent Expressions Reflecting upon the King, Princes, and Rulers: We the People 
called Quakers do hereby Advertise all concerned, That we had no Hand in the 
said Pamphlet, and do utterly disown it, believing it to have been a Contrivance 
of some Adversary of Ours, whereby to vent his own Invectives against the Gov- 
ernment in our Name, and to expose us to the Displeasure thereof, and the Cen- 
sure of Sober People. 


To me, the most interesting thing about this disclaimer is the utter 
disregard of the real object of the invective, the Reverend Thomas Brad- 
bury. The Friends evidently cared nothing about the insult to the 
preacher. They were simply “‘concerned” because they might again be- 
come the objects of royal displeasure. They had not been deceived at all 
by the pseudo-style, but apparently they feared others would be misled. 
Because the letter! has never been reprinted since Defoe’s day, so far as I 


10 T am indebted to Norman Penney, LL.D., editor of the F.H.S. Journal, London, for 
hunting down this record, as well as for copying these letters directly from originals in 
Friends’ House Library, extracts of which I have used here. The names of the committee 
appointed by the Morning Meeting were Rich Claridge, John Bulcher, and Theodor 
Eccleston. 

1 A Friendly Epistle by Way of Reproof, from one of the People called Quakers to Thomas 
Bradbury, A Dealer in many words. London. Printed and Sold by S. Keimer Paternoster 
Row, 19 Feb. 1715. 
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am informed, I offer a few passages from it here, both to illustrate the 
style and to demonstrate Defoe’s indifference to Quaker interests: 


Friend Thomas Bradbury, I have deemed thee sundry times to be worthy of Re- 
buke; nevertheless I have forborne to speak unto thee publicly, desiring that 
thou shouldest Reform those Things wherein thou hast done foolishly. In Times 
past thou wert called a Preacher of Righteousness, and many of the People 
flocked unto thee, being delighted with thy words. . . . But contrarywise, thou 
hast taken part with Evil-doers and hast been busie in the Antichristian ungodly 
Work of Strife. ...I find among thy publick Work that thou hast preached 
That Men should take Arms and fight against one another because of Tyrants. 
[Paragraph] Things wherein we differ, to wit—the Unlawfulness of War in all 
Respects. [Paragraph] Cast thine Eye, Thomas, to the Great ones of the Land, 
enquire of the Privy Counsellors and Senators, and tell thy People whence it 
cometh to pass that Play Houses abound and new Societies of wicked ones whom 
they call Comedians and Actors are erected: more Plays acted and Playhouses 
built than ever in use in the Lascivious Reign of the vilest among the Kings. . . . 
These things are done and thou Keepest Silence. 


Any investigation of the writings by real Friends will quickly show the 
falsities of this style, at least in the period in question. To begin with, 
they do not attack the wrongs about them, though they will occasionally 
write in self-defence, or go quietly about the work of reform by personal 
ministrations. Their language is truly plain, not made needlessly archaic 
and artificial by circumlocutions. This resembles the jargon of stage 
Quakers, though much more restrained than that of some of the later 
tracts. It is possible, of course, that Defoe thought he was doing what the 
Friends would like to have done for themselves. His intentions, however, 
were probably to voice his own criticisms of the Independent parson. At 
this time he was avowedly a pacifist and probably enough of a Presby- 
terian to disprove of the stage. Since the Friends were known to hold 
“testimony” against war and the theatre, they would furnish a conven- 
ient medium for the attack on Bradbury. I have a suspicion, however, 
that Keimer himself was more deeply involved in this business than his 
connection as printer of this and other tracts would imply. My belief is 
strengthened by a reply to the Friendly disclaimer which appeared in the 
daily press, which is to found on the last page of a subsequent tract, one 
directed against Henry Sacheverell later in the year 1715 as follows: 


Whereas there was publick Notice given in a Paper, commonly call’d the London- 
Gazette, the 5th day, and in ano. the Paper call’d the Daily-Courant, the 7th 
Day of the forsent Month (by several Ministering Friends, and others, who have 
become Back-sliders and Time-servers) That a Book, entitled, A Friendly Epistle 
by way of Reproof, from the People call’d Quakers, was written by an Adver- 
sary, and with evil Intent against the King, Princes, and Rulers of the Law; and 
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that the said Book contains several irreverent Expressions against the King: 
This is to inform the People, that the said book was written by a Friend in Unity 
with the People call’d Quakers; and that he is now mov’d to reprove them also in 
Publick for their Backsliding. [Paragraph] N. B. This day is published the fifth 
Edition of the said Book. Printed for the Author, and sold by the publisher of 
this paper. [Paragraph] The Reason why the Author does not put his name to 
the aforesaid Book is because Friends would ruin him for his Plain-Dealing. 


Now it happens that this is the sort of notice a Friend would write, if he 
wrote one at all. It should also be recalled that Keimer was later to be 
disowned by the Meeting. It is, then, arguable that Keimer was at this 
time already out of joint with the Society and willing to serve as the 
straw-man author of the tracts. I personally think that Keimer composed 
the above notice. 

There were at least three other Quaker tracts printed by Keimer, all 
in the year 1714-1715. One attacks John Erskine, the Duke of Mar,” 
another rebukes Henry Sacheverell, and a third is directed at James 
Butler, the Second Duke of Ormond; all in the same general tone and for 
similar pretexts. Erskine is held to task for his supposed aid in the cause 
of the Pretender, Sacheverell for alleged treasonable utterances, and But- 
ler for similar revolutionary activities. I cite a few lines from the Sache- 
verell letter to show the unquakerly manner of delivering the reproof. It 
differs somewhat in method by offering a supposed deposition by one 
“Samuel Eboral,” under date of May 6, 1710, which charges the clergy- 
man with high treason. [Near the beginning] “I shall not at this time, re- 
buke thee as thou art a Sinner against the Lord, for thy vile Conversa- 
tion, thy Drunkenness, thy Abusing of Women, and many of thy said 
Practices, as well during thy Residence at Oxford, where thou oughtest 
to have been an Instructor of Youth and a Teacher of Vertue, as in 
Staffordshire, where thy name is become a Stink in the Nostrils of the 
People.” . . . [Near the end] “It shall be hereafter that when one Man 
shall curse another, he shall say, The Lord make thee as Sacheverell 
whom the People of the Lord abhorr’d.” 

Keimer disappears from the scene, later to reappear in Philadelphia 
as a printer for Benjamin Franklin. The next pamphlet, therefore, bears 


2 4 Trumpet Blown in the North and Sounded in the Ears of John Erskine, call’d by the 
Men of the World, Duke of Mar. By a Ministering Friend of the People called Quakers, 
With a Word of Advice and Direction to the said John Erskine, and his Followers. Sold by 
S. Keimer, at the Cheshire-Coffee-House in King’s Arms-Court on Ludgate Hill. mpccxvr. 
Price 6—(8 vo., 3 pp and one leaf of advertisements.) 

43 A Sharp Rebuke from one of the People called QuAKERs to Henry Sacheverell, the 
High Priest of Andrew’s Holbourn. By the same Friend that wrote to Thomas Bradbury. 
London: Printed and Sold by S. Keimer at the Printing Press in Pater-Noster-Row, 1715. 
Price Six Pence. (8 vo., 36 pp.) 
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the imprint of “E. Moore” and is entitled “A Declaration of Truth to 
Benjamin Hoadley, one of the High Priests of the Land, and one of the 
Degree whom Men Call Bishops. By a Ministering Friend who writ to 
Thos. Bradbury, a Dealer in Many Words.” Trent has chosen this let- 
ter as representative of the group, and we need not therefore devote 
space to it here. Its language is less restrained than formerly and that 
much less Quakerly. I offer, in its place, a few passages from the sequel 
published some two years later, also by Moore, which bears the title, 
“A Friendly Rebuke to Parson Benjamin relating to his Quarreling with 
his own Church, and Vindicating Dissenters. By one of the People called 
Quakers.” 


Friend Benjamin [Paragraph] Let it not be thy thought that I come unto thee 
with Flatteries and Fawnings, to set forth thy Praises in the Words of Variety: 
But in Plainness and Verity I must entertain some Discourse with thee in this 
publick way, least (sic) Men think thee to be that which thou art not, and least 
thou learn to flatter thy self also with vain Imagination. I have long ago cast my 
Eye upon some of thy Writings, for in truth, Benjamin, thou art worthy of 
Blame. [Paragraph] The Gibeing Things which thou hast said in publick in thy 
late Book, concerning the man thou callest a DEAN. [Paragraph] Wherefore dost 
thou lay about thee against thy Brethren? It booteth not one jot of the Kingdom 
of Jesus which of ye have the Better, or which of ye speaketh most Sense or most 
Nonsense. [Paragraph] It is to no Purpose for thee to go about to wash Ethiop- 


ians; thy words make no Impression upon any but such as were before partial to 
thy Party and only teaze the Multitude of thy Enemies. . . . Thou wilt expire in 
thy own Way, viz. die in a fit of talk, as one of thy profane Poets said: [Para- 
graph] Fellows who ne’er were heard or read of If thou wish’st on, will write thy 
Head of. [Paragraph] Thou arguest against the Lawfulness of the Sacramental 
Test, and hast set on foot an ancient Dispute concerning Tests, Occasional- 
Conformity, Schism-Acts & the like. 


I think these few selections are sufficient to prove the unreliability of 
various historians who have read either partiality or truthfulness to 
Quaker style into these letters. But if these writings deceived anyone, 
a subsequent series should never have left a single reader in doubt as to 
their authorship and intent. 

| This later series is less personal and more facetious, and in some cases 
actually ribald in tone. It was printed in Mist’s and Applebee’s Journals. 
A Quaker Rebuke to Edmund Day is a pretended letter from a Quakeress 


™ Tbid. It is amusing that Lee considered these letters seriously. See in particular his 
comment on the Thomas Bradbury letter. 

% Printed for E. Moore near St. Paul’s, 1719. Price 64 (8 vo., 36 pp.). Norman Penney 
writes, “There seems little distinctively Quaker in this tract, except so far as Friends agreed 
with Nonconformity—in one place: ‘Friends do not give worldly Homage, after the man 
of men.’ ‘King Jesus’ and ‘Kingdom of Jesus’ are not Quakerly expressions.” 
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signing herself ‘Weeping Winifred,” protesting against Day’s “bitter 
words in malice” against Mist. This is apparently harmless, though very 
foolish. A Quaker Letter on South Sea Directors is addressed to ‘‘Friend 
App.” and signed “Jeremiah Dry-Boots.”’ It suggests the modern prac- 
tice of voicing an editor’s views through the mouths of eccentric charac- 
ters. A Quaker Letter on Infidelity is signed ‘‘Aminadab,” a very common 
derisive nickname for Quakers in comic literature of the period. A Qua- 
ker Letter on a False Lover, signed ‘Obadiah Blue Hat” is a facetious 
treatment of the matrimonial troubles of one ‘‘Amminadab Undercrust,” 
a baker, and is not very refined reading. 

Thus in these and in other writings of this type Defoe is making light 
of the Quakers, in a manner which no friend or champion would be likely 
to employ. 

III 


In his liberties with Quaker characters in his narrative fiction, Defoe 
is likewise in no sense a champion of Quakerism. He uses Quakers with 
some degree of frequency in various of his narratives. As an example of 
his journalistic narrative, there is the story of the Quaker and His Hams," 
which has recently been identified as told of an actual Quaker,” and 
therefore presumably derived from a current tale. The real William Mil- 
ler was obviously as intelligent as country innkeepers ordinarily are. This 
Quaker of Defoe’s is a superstitious fool. The story runs that a thief seek- 
ing to escape up the Quaker’s chimney falls back into the proprietor’s 
arms encrusted with soot and is at once mistaken for the devil. 


William the Quaker, rising and seeing the hellish Figure in the Chair making 
Mouths and Grimaces at him, dropt the Candle out of his hand; but at last, 
Mustering up his courage, said, Friend, what art thou, for in all human appear- 
ance thou wert come from the shades below. The Thieving Rogue answered, My 
Name is Moloch, and I am come form the Infernal Regions, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary from my Master, the High and Mighty Prince Belzebub, with a present 
of Hams of Bacon for thee, William Miller, knowing very well that thou lovest 
Swine’s flesh. The Quaker, all trembling, said, I charge thee in the Name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be gone; for I have nothing to do with thee in 
my House, and opened the Door, when the Rogue march’d away with the Booty; 
but in the morning William look’d strangely, when he missed his Hams of Bacon. 


In the Adventures of Captain Singleton'*® we find Defoe’s ultimate ac- 
complishment in Quaker portrayal, in the person of William Walters, a 


6 Mist’s Journal, Aug. 30, 1718. 

17 Friends’ Historical Journal, 11, 107. 

18 The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Captain Singleton: Containing an 
Account of his being set on Shore in the Island of Madagascar, etc. Jan. 1720. William 
Walters appears in the second part. 
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sea surgeon. It is amusing that William Lee’® considers Quaker William 
a true characterization from life. He says, ‘““The Quaker pirate is the 
moralist of the work, and was not introduced by Defoe, as an important 
character, without due consideration. Few men had better studied, or 
more highly respected, the body of Friends, called Quakers, whose re- 
ligious and moral principles were closely allied to his own; but there were, 
undoubtedly, in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I, professed Quak- 
ers, such as we know nothing of now. London had several who kept 
taverns, one who was an owner of race-horses, that ran for wagers on 
Bansted Downs; and several Quakers were transported, for burglaries 
and highway robberies. There is no moral or literary improbability in 
Singleton’s connection with one of that body, whose sister he afterward 
married.” 

All this is pure ignorance and a repetition of popular gossip from ear- 
liest years of the Society.2° Many people today still know little of the 
Friends. In their early years they were confused with Fifth Monarchy 
Men, Ranters, Jesuits, and other supposed mischief-makers. The Quak- 
er coat was an excellent disguise for highwaymen, as a well-known 
broadside ballad indicates. Gay’s Trivia gives us the picture of a street 
trollop wearing a Quaker dress. But since the Quaker’s “plain clothes” 
were any garments stripped of the fashionable finery, it is reasonable 
that many countrymen and others were often mistak<n for Friends. It is 
doubtful if any sect were more jealous of its reputation than the 
Friends, and it is inconceivable that any dishonest persons were permit- 
ted to remain in unity with the Society. There were occasionally back- 
sliders, however, like one of the sons of William Penn, who probably cast 
reproach upon the public reputation of their families, although they had 
been disowned and were actually not Quakers at all. It would seem, how- 


19 Op. cit., vit, 335. 

20 See F.H.S. Journal, x11, 66 for Isaac Sharpless’ answer to a charge by J. W. Fortesque 
(Military History, Cambridge, 105) that Quakers financed pirates. There were at this time 
Quaker ship-masters. (See Robert Tate Gaskin, The Old Seaport of Whitby, 1909. See also 
Rufus Jones, George Fox, 374, for mention of Ralph Goldsmith, master of a good ship.) 
There were also Quaker physicians. (See Joseph Smith’s Catalogue for lists of books written 
by Quaker doctors.) I have found no record of a Quaker Ship’s surgeon, however, though 
there is no reason to suppose this profession closed to Quakers. As for highwaymen, there 
were none, though the well-known broadside ballad The Quaker Highwayman suggests 
that the Quaker garb may have been used to disguise a thief occasionally. Burton (see 
Reign of Queen Anne, 1, 64) accuses William Penn in certain business transactions of 
“doing things equivalent to, though not coming within the absolute definition of, the things 
prohibited.” I personally have always felt that, gratitude or no gratitude, Defoe was here 
playing on the popular suspicion of William Penn’s motives (as in playing politics) in the 
creation of William Walters. In some respects, it must be confessed he does suggest the 
outward bearing of the Proprietor of Pennsylvania. 
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ever, that if Defoe had any intentions of treating Friends favorably, he 
should have made it clear to us that William Walters was an ex-Friend or 
a pretending Friend. 

William is indeed no mean character, however, and easily becomes the 
most obsorbing personage in the second book, beside whom the erst- 
while masterful pirate captain lapses into an admiring apprenticeship in 
guile. Yet for all this prominence, he is too obtrusively a puppet inter- 
posed into circumstances quite independent of his will, however much 
they may seem to be subject to it. We know that he was a Quaker simply 
because Defoe names him as such and puts a canting speech into his 
mouth. Like the Quakers of the eighteenth century stage, however, Wil- 
liam’s Quakerism goes no deeper than his clothes.”! Defoe could as well 
have designated him as a Puritan or an Anglican parson, because his réle 
is simply that of the theatrical hypocrite. At heart he is a true rogue, with 
no conscience or religion except as it affected the letter of his profession. 

He hails from Philadelphia and is bound for the Barbadoes to join a 
ship as its surgeon. He seems well content to remain a pirate’s prisoner 
and serve his nefarious practices, provided he himself may at all times 
seem to be acting against his will. Defoe describes him as a “merry”’ fel- 
low, as “‘comic,”’ but as having “‘solid sense” and being an “excellent sur- 
geon.” He is also “bold, stout, and brave.” That he is indeed a traditional 
rogue we may judge by his own words when impressed by Singleton: 


‘Friend,’ says he, ‘thou sayest I must go with thee, and it is not in my power 
to resist thee if I would; but I desire thou wilt oblige the master of the sloop 
which I am on board to certify his hand, that I was taken away by force and 
against my will.’ And this he said with so much satisfaction in his face, that I 
could not but understand him. [Later] ‘Thou hast dealt fairly with me,’ says he, 
‘and I will be plain with thee, whether I came willingly to thee or not. I shall 
make myself so useful to thee as I can, but thou knowest it is not my business to 
meddle when thou art to fight.’ ‘No, no,’ says the captain, ‘but you may meddle 
a little when we share the money.’ ‘Those things are useful to furnish a surgeon’s 
chest,’ says William, and smiled, ‘but I shall be moderate.’ 


Thus William comes to advise Singleton regarding the method of at- 
tack, though always indirectly, and later actually to lead a strange ex- 
pedition of pirates dressed in Quaker clothes against a vessel, himself no 
more a Quaker than the sailors whom he leads. 

The part is thus a travesty on Quaker pretentions, reflecting ridicule 
upon Friendly “testimonies” against war and dishonesty, upon their 


1 See Quakers in Eng. Stage Plays before 1800, Maxfield, PMLA, June, 1930. (Note: 
There were several typographical errors in the footnotes of this paper, among them the 
printing of the reference to William Miller’s fortune (above) as being £50,000 instead of 
£5,000). 
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fondness for money, (which aligns with Quaker prosperity), and the sin- 
cerity of their professions in general. No real knowledge of Quaker char- 
acter is given us, however. At best Quaker William is an abstraction. 

There are many scattering references in various narratives, but the 
only other figure which deserves our comment here is that of Roxana’s 
Quaker landlady,” who can be disposed of briefly. Defoe’s treatment 
here is milder perhaps, but no less insulting to the character of true 
Friends. This landlady is also a rogue and a hypocrite. She is described 
as belonging to a lower order of society, among whom “though a Quaker, 
she had a full share of good breeding, sufficient to her if she had been a 
duchess.”” Later Roxana says of her, “‘in short, she treated me so hand- 
somely, and with such agreeable cheerfulness, as well as plenty, as made 
it appear to me that Quakers may, and that this Quaker did, understand 
good manners as well as other people.” 

The implications here are obviously that this woman in her manners 
was an exception to the usual order of Quakers. That she acts as Rox- 
ana’s spy and encourages her doubtful way of living, makes her status as 
a rogue quite apparent.” 

Thus I think it should be clear that, while Defoe may not have been 
any more the enemy of the Friends than of other people, he certainly did 
not spend much time in their defence, even if he did no harm to the So- 
ciety by his liberties with their reputations. 

EzrA KEMPTON MAXFIELD 

Washington, Pennsylvania 


2 The Fortunate Mistress, or Roxana. 14 Mar. 1724. See Maynaydier ed., Bk. 11, 32-34. 

23 There are numerous other scattering references to Quakers in Defoe’s miscellaneous 
publications, which illustrate much the same temper of these illustrations here discussed. 
For some of more particular note, see The Religious Courtship, 10 Feb. 1722, Pt. 1, Dialogue 
1, 213-219, The King of the Pirates, etc. 
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XIV 
HAZLITT AS A SHAKESPEAREAN CRITIC 


HEN William Hazlitt died, in 1830, his literary fame was obscured 
by his political views. The man who admired Napoleon and wrote 
a biography of him and who championed the radical creed of the French 
Revolution could hardly have been expected to be popular among Eng- 
lishmen of the early nineteenth century. During the past twenty-five 
years, however, several volumes containing selections from his essays 
have been issued; and most editions of Shakespeare enrich themselves 
by quoting his opinions. His Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, printed 
in 1817, is still very much alive. Heine, in his volume Shakespeare’s 
Méddchen und Frauen (1838), declared: ‘‘With the exception of William 
Hazlitt, England has given us no Shakespearean commentator of any 
consequence.” And this verdict, though decidedly exaggerated, gains new 
interest when we append the Teutonic explosion: “It takes the very 
heart out of me when I remember that Shakespeare is an Englishman, 
and belongs to the most repulsive race which God in his wrath ever 
created.” 

Heine, though he hated the English, could recognize good criticism. 
And it was a Scotchman, Stevenson, who said; ‘‘Though we are mighty 
fine fellows nowadays, we cannot write like Hazlitt.” Lamb, referring to 
Hazlitt’s personality quite as much as to his powers as a writer, ex- 
claimed: “I should belie my own conscience, if I said less than that I 
think William Hazlitt to be, in his natural and healthy state, one of the 
wisest and finest spirits breathing.” 

Enough of quoted eulogies; for Hazlitt is quite capable of introducing 
himself. Whether he was greater as a critic or as a miscellaneous essayist 
is still a matter of debate; but I have chosen to write of his critical genius 
because it illustrates especially well that “disinterested love of precision 
to truth” with which Mr. Frank Swinnerton credits him. This love was a 
true passion; and it goes far toward explaining his present eminence and 
his unpopularity among his contemporaries. 

Hazlitt never feared to speak his mind. In his essay On the Ignorance of 
the Learned he says: ‘‘Shakespeare had not been accustomed to write 
themes at school in favor of virtue or against vice. To this we owe the 
unaffected but healthy tone of his dramatic morality. If we wish to know 
the force of human genius, we should read Shakespeare. If we wish to see 
the insignificance of human learning, we may study his commentators.” 
Those who are irritated by this wholesale condemnation of the academic 
mind may share in his enthusiasm when, in his great_essay On the Feeling 
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of Immortality in Y outh, he enumerates among the joys of life the follow- 
ing: ‘To study the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to agony, 
to worship fame and to dream of immortality, to have read Shakespeare 
and belong to the same species as Sir Isaac Newton.” The catholic taste 
shown in coupling Shakespeare the poet with Newton the scientist is 
characteristic of Hazlitt. 

His volume on Shakespeare may best be introduced by an affirmation 

that it reveals rare taste and judgment. Hazlitt is a Romantic and be- 
longs to the same school as Coleridge. He made criticism a kind of crea- 
tive writing, full of fascination and completely free from pedantry. He 
founded no school of critical method, unless it be the method of separat- 
ing the excellent from the mediocre. But he is as sure a guide to good 
taste as Coleridge or Matthew Arnold. Few indeed of his verdicts on 
Shakespeare’s qualities are contradicted by any competent critic today. 
His criticism, though written in 1817, does not ‘“‘date.”’ It shows, indeed, 
a reaction from Dr. Johnson, whom Hazlitt, in his preface, pronounces 
“neither a poet nor a judge of poetry’; but such a reaction had been long 
overdue. 
, Johnson—the last of the Augustans—represented the school of com- 
mon sense in criticism. Always wise in his interpretation of difficult pas- 
sages in Shakespeare, he was deficient in appreciation of the dramatist’s 
most imaginative plays and scenes. Johnson had little of the soul of the 
poet in him. Where Hazlitt proceeds by intuition, he proceeds by reason. 
He is almost incurably didactic in complaining that Shakespeare failed 
to deal out poetic justice to his characters; Hazlitt is completely free from 
didacticism—and so was Shakespeare. No one, however, has understood 
and described Falstaff better than Johnson. The great Doctor’s keen en- 
joyment of good company and good conversation comes out here un- 
mistakably. And his knowledge of character stands him in good stead 
whenever he analyzes Shakespeare’s characters. Johnson’s preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare—to my mind his noblest piece of prose—is the 
reluctant tribute of a great Augustan to a greater Elizabethan. But it is 
the work of an essentially unimaginative man. Reason alone will not 
carry a critic far enough in commenting on Shakespeare. Johnson’s pref- 
erence for the comedies rather than the tragedies is probably due to his 
inability to enjoy Shakespeare’s most imaginative flights. 

Hazlitt’s successors in the field of Shakespearean criticism have 
broader knowledge about the Elizabethan Age and the transition from 
the Middle Ages. What Matthew Arnold called the historical estimate 
of an author has, indeed, become somewhat too common and is too often 
used to excuse the deficiencies of mediocre authors. Shakespeare is great- 
est in that he is more than an Elizabethan. This has been admirably 
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shown in Dowden’s volume on him, and still more admirably in Professor 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, which is a model of what Shakespear- 
ean criticism ought to be. It is closely reasoned, yet it is equally good in 
analyzing Shakespeare’s imagination and his power over the emotions 
of the reader. It explains adequately the great dramatist’s relation to his 
age and his differences from his contemporaries. It shows a grasp of 
philosophy which Hazlitt did not have, and it depends less exclusively 
upon impressions. Yet its principles, often openly stated, are generally 
those which are implied in Hazlitt’s volume. Professor Bradley has Haz- 
litt’s enthusiasm, tempered by a philosophical mind, and has not Haz- 
litt’s tendency to hero worship. He is also much more systematic in his 
analysis of the plays. Hazlitt, it must he confessed, was never very me- 
thodical. Like Lamb and Coleridge, he has the romantic tendency to in- 
dulge his temperament. And it is because his poetic temperament was in 
most respects so well attuned to Shakespeare’s that he succeeds so well 
in interpreting Shakespeare’s purposes and results. 

Such a chapter as Raymond M. Alden’s on the Renaissance ideas in 
the Elizabethan Age—the first chapter in his Shakespeare—shows how 
much knowledge has been accumulated since Hazlitt wrote. But Haz- 
litt’s position in literature remains much the same as Newman’s in re- 
ligion when Newman was preaching at Oxford in his youth. We now 
have, as Arnold declared in his introduction to his essay on Emerson, 
“more knowledge, more light’’; but, he adds, “‘such voices as we heard in 
our youth” are heard no longer. The “magical voice” of Newman, as he 
ascended the pulpit of St. Mary’s, is the magical voice of Hazlitt. Both 
are voices of inspiration, kindling the divine fire in the hearts of youthful 
listeners. Arnold was right in believing that we have provided no ade- 
quate substitute for this. What Hazlitt brought to the criticism of Shake- 
speare was a highly imaginative and poetic mind, a discriminating vi- 
sion, a very uncommon power of expression, an enthusiasm never de- 
generating into dilettantism or sentimentality, and a recognition of 
Shakespeare’s universal sympathy and his wise morality which was too 
wise for the comprehension of Dr. Johnson. Pope, in recognizing that 
Shakespeare and nature are one, was much more modern in his view of 
the dramatist than was Johnson. Hazlitt, like Coleridge and Lamb, and 
like Dowden sixty years later, humanized the criticism of Shakespeare: 
he brought it “home to men’s business and bosoms.” Hazlitt belongs 
with Arnold in his absorption in purely literary values and his skill in 
exhibiting them to a reader. Arnold depends much more obviously on 
principles of criticism; yet his verdicts on the great English writers are 
essentially the same as Hazlitt’s. Both are essentially the verdicts of the 
best critics today. 
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Evidently, then, Hazlitt possessed sound literary principles, even 
though he delivered them as oracles. The originality of his opinions on 
Shakespeare may be measured partly by the silent adoption of some of 
them by present-day critics. Brander Matthews, in his Shakspere As a 
Playwright, defines Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest as 
“dramatic romances.” So far as I can ascertain, it was Hazlitt who first 
used the term. In the opening chapter of Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays he remarks that Cymbeline ‘‘may be considered as a dramatic ro- 
mance.” Again, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch! remarks: “Even in Shakes- 
peare’s most terrific and seismic inventions—when, as in Hamlet or in 
Lear, he seems to be breaking up the solid earth under our feet—there 
is always some point and standard of sanity to which all enormities and 
passionate errors are referred by us, albeit unconsciously, for correction; 
on which the agitated mind of the spectator settles back as upon its 
center of gravity.” Hazlitt had written, of Macbeth: ‘‘The whole play is 
an unruly chaos of strange and forbidden things, where the ground rocks 
under our feet. Shakespeare’s genius here took its full swing, and trod 
upon the farthest bounds of nature and passion.” 

This genius for phrase, which is one of Hazlitt’s great qualities as a 
critic, is coupled with extraordinary insight. His volume on Shakespeare 
is full of quotable sentences which exhibit a wisdom of life not found in 
the schoolroom. Who has paid a finer tribute to Shakespeare’s women 
than this? “It is the peculiar excellence of Shakespeare’s heroines, that 
they seem to exist only in their attachment to others. They are pure ab- 
stractions of the affections . . . No one ever hit the true perfection of the 
female character, the sense of weakness leaning on the strength of its 
affections for support, so well as Shakespeare.”’ The heroine who inspires 
this passage is Imogen. In his study of Troilus and Cressida he draws a 
comparison between Chaucer and Shakespeare: “Everything in Chau- 
cer has a downright reality. A simile or a sentiment is as if it were given 
in upon evidence. In Shakespeare the commonest matter-of-fact has a 
romantic grace about it... Chaucer’s mind was consecutive, rather 
than discursive. He arrived at truth through a certain process; Shake- 
speare saw everything by intuition.” This last sentence is not only a 
fairly accurate description of Shakespeare’s method as a dramatist but 
a still more accurate description of Hazlitt’s method as a critic. 

Shakespeare’s picturesqueness is admirably hit off in the casual sug- 
gestion that Rubens, if he had painted the following simile, would not 
have improved upon it: 


Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars, and at his heels 

Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. 
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As might be suspected from this illuminating comment, Hazlitt was him- 
self a painter. It undoubtedly added to his power as a critic. He refers to 
Edmund Kean, for example, in his portrayal of Richard III, thus: ‘Mr. 
Kean’s attitude in leaning against the side of the stage before he comes 
forward to address Lady Anne, is one of the most graceful and striking 
ever witnessed on the stage. It would do for Titian to paint.” Of a dif- 
ferent sort, but equally illuminating, is his comment on Jaques. Those 
who believe Hamlet to be Shakespeare’s supreme study of the contem- 
plative temperament will be enlightened by Hazlitt’s delicacy in draw- 
ing distinctions—here the more notable in that he does not mention 
Hamlet: ‘‘Jaques is the only purely contemplative character in Shake- 
speare. He thinks, and does nothing. His whole occupation is to amuse 
his mind, and he is totally regardless of his body and his fortunes. He is 
the prince of philosophical idlers; his only passion is thought; he sets no 
value on anything but as it serves as food for reflection.” Those who are 
acquainted with Hazlitt will perceive that there is something of Hazlitt 
in Jaques. 

Many critics condemn Hamlet’s seeming severity to Ophelia in the 
famous “‘nunnery scene,” but Hazlitt shows a superior penetration of 
Shakespeare’s purpose: ‘‘His conduct to Ophelia is quite natural in his 
circumstances. It is that of assumed severity only. It is the effect of dis- 
appointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection suspended, not obliter- 
ated, by the distractions of the scene around him.” Salutary, too, amid 
the unwarranted condemnations of Ophelia as a negative and inadequate 
character is his enthusiastic tribute: “Ophelia is a character almost too 
exquisitely touching to be dwelt upon. O rose of May, O flower too soon 
faded!’’ Here speaks the true child of romanticism—the headlong fol- 
lower of Rousseau, if you will. But how accurately he speaks! Here is no 
mere gush of sentiment, but insight into Shakespeare’s own romanticism. 
And who is more romantic than Shakespeare when he wishes to be? Who, 
moreover, is less sentimental? He can feel, with Wordsworth, 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 


But the emotional life of his heroes and heroines was far more rich than 
that of the Wordsworth who became, after the Reign of Terror in France, 
a frightened conservative who even hesitated to write love poems! 

One of Hazlitt’s boldest, yet most illuminating criticisms is his state- 
ment, ‘‘Romeo is Hamlet in love. There is the same rich exuberance of 
passion and sentiment in the one, that there is of thought and sentiment 
in the other. Both are absent and self-involved, both live out of them- 
selves in a world of imagination. Hamlet is abstracted from everything; 
Romeo is abstracted from everything but his love, and lost in it.’”’ Even 


1 Notes on Shakes peare’s Workmanship, p. 50. 
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those who dissent from the comparison will find it suggestive. Every- 
thing that Hazlitt wrote was suggestive. And he was never afraid to be 
provocative. His provocativeness, however, is not shallow. Unlike many 
radicals, he is always the profound thinker, always the disinterested 
lover of truth. As a radical, he is a little unfair to Shakespeare’s kings; 
yet few Americans will dissent from his epigram, ‘‘No reader of history 
can be a lover of kings.’’ At any rate, no one will dissent from its applica- 
tion to Henry VIII; and it is in the comments upon that monarch that 
it occurs. Hazlitt’s vigor of expression is at its best in such passages as 
the following: 

He is of all the monarchs in our history the most disgusting: for he unites in him- 
self all the vices of barbarism and refinement, without their virtues. Other kings 
before him (such as Richard III) were tyrants and murderers out of ambition 
or necessity: they gained or established unjust power by violent means: they de- 
stroyed their enemies, or those who barred their access to the throne, or made its 
tenure insecure. But Henry VIII’s power is most fatal to those whom he loves: 
he is cruel and remorseless to pamper his luxurious appetites: bloody and volup- 
tuous; an amorous murderer; an uxorious debauchee. 


Such passages—and there are many of them in the non-critical es- 
says—suggest that our contemporary, Mr. Lytton Strachey, may have 
gone to school to Hazlitt. Nothing in his Elizabeth and Essex is more 
vivid in phraseology or more caustic in satire. Hazlitt, moreover, writ- 
ing before the Victorians, was as severe on their defects as is Mr. 
Strachey. The remarks on Shakespeare’s morality prove this: ‘‘Shake- 
speare was in one sense the least moral of all writers; for morality (com- 
monly so called) is made up of antipathies; and his talent consisted in 
sympathy with human nature, in all its shapes, degrees, depressions, and 
elevations. The object of the pedantic moralist is to find out the bad in 
everything: his was to show that ‘there is some soul of goodness in things 
evil.’ . . . He was a moralist in the same sense in which nature is one. 
He taught what he had learnt from her.’ These sane words are echoed 
in Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare, and in many another twentieth-cen- 
tury critic; but none of them has gone beyond Hazlitt’s wisdom in de- 
fining Shakespeare’s view of the moral world. 

One of these modern critics says that Hazlitt offered no explanation 
of difficult passages in Shakespeare. It is true; but this merely emphasizes 
the fact that he was interested in esthetic rather than linguistic points. 
A comment on The Winter’s Tale, however, shows that he had penetra- 
tion when dealing with Shakespeare’s language: ‘‘We wonder that Mr. 
Pope should have entertained doubts of the genuineness of this play .. . 
Even the crabbed and tortuous style of the speeches of Leontes, reason- 
ing on his own jealousy, beset with doubts and fears, and entangled 
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more and more in the thorny labyrinth, bears every mark of Shakes- 
speare’s peculiar manner of conveying the painful struggle of different 
thoughts and feelings, laboring for utterance, and almost strangled in 
the birth.” This is one of the many judgments of Hazlitt that are fully 
confirmed by the best criticism of today. His generalizations are almost 
invariably sound. Take, for example, this comparison of the four great 
tragedies: ‘‘Lear stands first for the profound intensity of the passion; 
Macbeth for the wildness of the imagination and the rapidity of the ac- 
tion; Othello for the progressive interest and powerful alternations of feel- 
ing; Hamlet for the refined development of thought and sentiment.” 
His genius for critical phrase is shown in nearly all the passages so far 
quoted. One of his finest, I think, and one which illustrates his wise en- 
thusiasm is the closing sentence of his study of Antony and Cleopatra: 
“Shakespeare’s genius has spread over the whole play a richness like the 
overflowing of the Nile.”’ Admirable, too, is this comment on Hamlet: 
“He is, as it were, wrapped up in his reflections, and only thinks aloud.” 
The essay on Hamlet is perhaps the best in Hazlitt’s volume. No better 
example of his eloquence and understanding could be given than the 
following, a masterpiece at once of style and of substance: 
It is we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth, which is above that of 
history. Whoever has become thoughtful and melancholy through his own mis- 
haps or those of others; . . . he who has felt his mind sink within him, and sad- 
ness cling to his heart like a malady, who has had his hopes blighted and his 
youth staggered by the apparitions of strange things; . . . whose powers of action 
have been eaten up by thought, he to whom the universe seems infinite, and him- 
self nothing; whose bitterness of soul makes him careless of consequences, and 
who goes to a play as his best resource to shove off, to a second remove, the evils 
of life by a mock representation of them—this is the true Hamlet. 


The fact is that Hazlitt was no mere critic. He was always the creative 
writer, even when writing criticism. His greatest gift was that of con- 
veying to the reader, without appreciable loss, his own enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare’s genius—an enthusiasm never idolatrous, as that of Cole- 
ridge sometimes is, but tempered with perception of the dramatist’s 
faults. Hazlitt as a critic, whether in his volume on Shakespeare or in 
English Poets and The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, is never merely 
a romantic worshipper. There is, in the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of his passion a cold spot in his brain which prevents him from over- 
looking defects. He has nearly as much discrimination as Arnold, and 
sometimes considerably more than Coleridge. In truth, Hazlitt had 
nearly all of the most important critical virtues. He never suffered from 
timidity, yet never indulged in sweeping generalizations which have 
little basis in fact. He did not have Macaulay’s passion for rhetorical 
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statements and carefully balanced sentences which are wide of the truth. 
Nor did he indulge in the vague lyric raptures of Swinburne over Shake- 
speare—though it should be added that Swinburne is often a very dis- 
cerning critic in spite of his penchant for purple prose. Hazlitt has Swin- 
burne’s virtues without his defects; for Hazlitt, though not a poet, wrote 
extremely poetic prose on occasion. Indeed, he is one of the most poetic 
of English prose writers; and it is this which gives much of its value to 
his Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. So far is it from being a textbook 
that there clings to it no suspicion of dullness or of pedantry. Its chapters, 
though brief, exhibit a remarkable ability to sum up the characteristics 
of each play and of Shakespeare’s leading qualities. There is not a little 
comment on the acting qualities of the dramas and on the art of certain 
actors; for Hazlitt was an enthusiastic theater-goer. 

No writer, during the Age of Wordsworth, was more individualistic 
than William Hazlitt. In this respect he is one of the authors most 
worthy of study if one wishes to trace the influence of the revolutionary 
spirit in the England of 1815 to 1830. Yet, profoundly individualistic as 
he was, he had the critical virtues of comprehension and tolerance. He is 
always respectful in the presence of genius, yet never wears the “foolish 
face of praise.” He who wishes to form his taste in literature can, even 
at the present time, with its multiplication of critics and tasters of all 
kinds, hardly do better than to begin with Hazlitt. For, as Mr. Swinner- 
ton says, “Hazlitt was the last of the great English essayists because he 
sought truth continuously and found his incomparable manner in the dis- 
interested love of precision to truth.” His incomparable manner! It is 
indeed unique in English letters, for it is incomparably the manner of an 
individual. 

The critics who, for political motives, attacked Hazlitt in Blackwood’s 
and the Quarterly are forgotten. He remains. He has outlived his century 
and bids fair to be read for many years to come. Most of his volumes can 
be purchased in various popular reprints; and this is one of the best 
proofs of his present fame. As a Shakespearean critic, he still stands 
among the wisest. Though an impressionist, he possessed such uncom- 
mon taste and judgment that he rarely went astray. And he is never dull. 
C. T. Winchester, in A Group of English Essayists of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century,? says of him: ‘Hazlitt has in a remarkable degree the 
gift to enjoy for himself what is best in literature, and the gift to con- 
vey that enjoyment to his reader—which, I take it, is the chief function 
of criticism.’”? Even when he differed most from certain views held by 
great men, Hazlitt could not forbear praise of their greatness. He praised 
Scott, a great Tory but also a great novelist. Of Burke, whose opinions 

* P.61. 
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on the French Revolution were anathema to him, he says: “‘If there are 
greater prose-writers than Burke, they either lie out of my course of 
study, or are beyond my sphere of comprehension.” It would be unwise 
to claim for Hazlitt a position in criticism as high as that of Arnold or 
Sainte-Beuve; for, though he was a remarkably gifted impressionist, they 
were more than impressionists. They believed in comparing an author 
not only with others of his own age and country but also with men of 
other countries. Hazlitt, though a wide reader, would hardly have quali- 
fied as a professor of comparative literature. Arnold declared that Eur- 
ope, for purposes of literary discussion, is one great confederation. Haz- 
litt lived too early to perceive the importance of this. 

Criticism, then, has widened since Hazlitt; but it has not greatly deep- 
ened. Unusual taste and judgment are still its chief virtues, and in these 
respects few have excelled him. In the flesh he may have been, like Car- 
lyle, ‘‘gey ill to live wi’ ’’; for he was often irritable and plain spoken. But 
in the world of books he is always good company and nearly always a 
safe guide through difficult regions. Moreover, he is one of the few Shake- 
spearean commentators of whom it cannot be said, “The words of Mer- 
cury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.’”’ There is a charm in his prose 
as definite as in the poetry of his young friend John Keats, and as indi- 
vidual. His wealth of color and fullness of life give Hazlitt somewhat the 
same position among critics that Titian has among painters. 


Harry T. BAKER 


Goucher College 
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XV 


MEPHISTOPHILES IN ENGLAND; 
OR, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER 


OR almost one hundred years an anonymous novel, or rather ro- 
mance, bearing the title Mephistophiles in England; or, The Confes- 
sions of a Prime Minister, has been resting on the shelves of many li- 
braries, unnoticed by students of comparative literature. The title it- 
self is sufficient to attract the attention and to arouse the curiosity of any 
who have become acquainted with one of Goethe’s most celebrated dra- 
matic characters; an appreciative dedication in verse to ‘the immortal 
spirit of the illustrious Goéthe” indicates clearly the influence which the 
German poet had already exercised upon the writer; and even a super- 
ficial reading of the work, particularly of the first part, reveals the in- 
spiration as well as the indebtedness which its author owed to the Faust. 
The copy of the romance, found in the library at Trinity College, was 
published in 1835 in New York. This edition is in two volumes. This is 
true, too, of another edition published independently in the same year 
at Philadelphia but cortaining the same text. Both editions are without 
a question reprints, with a noticeable variation in the word, Mephistoph- 
iles, of a London edition published in 1835 in three volumes.! 

On the shelfback of the particular copy used in the following investi- 
gations is printed the name Bulwer. The English novelist, Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, used in his early writings a number of motifs found in 
Mephistophiles in England. Therefore the assignation of this work to Bul- 
wer is made relatively easy in spite of its having been attributed to Rob- 
ert Folkstone Williams. 

The significance of this romance is not due to its being another of the 
numerous productions of this most facile writer, for as DeQuincey wrote, 
“‘a bad book more or less is of no great importance.” Mephistophiles in 
England exhibits tangible evidence of Bulwer’s thorough knowledge of 
the Faust. He had already made many references in his own works to the 
drama whereby one realized his acquaintance with it. Just how well he 
knew it one was unable to tell. Mephistophiles in England may well be 
called a crystallization of Bulwer’s study of the Faust. 


1 Cf. ritish Museum Catalogue of Printed Books under “‘Mephistopheles,” where we find 
the work listed: “Mephistopheles in England; or, The Confessions of a Prime Minister.” 
London: 1835. 3 vol. The American editions follow the usual British spelling, Mephistoph- 
iles. The relation of the different editions to one another is of bibliographical interest; it 
has no bearing, however, on the present paper. 
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A comparison of significant motifs common to Mephistophiles in Eng- 
land and Bulwer’s early works will show the necessity of including this 
romance in the list of his writings. Like Pelham and Devereux it is auto- 
biographical in form. Even Falkland begins with the confessions of its 
chief character, an account of his life up to the commencement of the 
action occupying the first twelve pages of the novel. In the confessions 
of Falkland we find the first of the motifs to be repeated in the later work. 

The introductory remarks in the two novels are strikingly similar, 
with due allowance for the opposite tendencies of the respective confes- 
sions. Vincent Herbert, the hero, or rather the victim in Mephistophiles 
in England, makes his confession with the hope that what he relates may 
be beneficial, so that men will be deterred from treading the same path 
of sin which he had trod; whereas Falkland’s disclosure is made from a 
selfish motive, that of learning ‘“‘what hopes and expectations are still 
left to me for the future.’” In both cases the incidents to be related had 
“their origin either in folly or in error.”’® With the foregoing preamble the 
confessions begin. 

Both works contain a detailed description of the families of the respec- 
tive heroes. Herbert was ‘‘the only existing member of an ancient and 
noble family which have, for many centuries, possessed extensive es- 
tates in one of the inland counties in England.’’* His father had been 
killed in a duel; his mother died soon after. Falkland’s father fell sudden- 
ly ill and died; his mother survived her husband only three months. The 
death of the parents cause, in each case, the child to be committed to the 
care of an uncle as guardian who, too, is fully described. Incidentally, 
Pelham, The Disowned, and Devereux contain similar descriptions. Falk- 
land, Pelham, Mordaunt in The Disowned, and Herbert were the only 
children of their parents; Devereux had two brothers. Herbert and Falk- 
land are sent away to school and return to their guardian’s house during 
the holidays. Both boys grew to manhood wholly unrestrained. 

As a result we find Falkland confessing: 


I have, as it were, feasted upon the passions; I have made that my daily food, 
which, in its strength and excess, would have been poison to others; I have rend- 
ered my mind unable to enjoy the ordinary aliments of nature; and I have wasted, 
by a premature indulgence, my resources and my powers, till I have left my heart, 
without a remedy or hope, to whatever disorders its own intemperance has en- 
gendered.§ 


* Falkland, New York. 1830, pp. 8 ff. 3 Ibid., p.9. 

* Mephistophiles in England, t, p. 15. 5 Falkland, p. 11. 
® Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 13. 7 Falkland, p. 19. 
8 Ibid. 
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We read in the confessions of Herbert: “‘I have trod the road of human 
existence at all seasons—in pleasure, in peril, in hope, and in despair; 
but always in error.’’® Falkland had “descended into the receptacles of 
vice.’’? He further remarks: ‘“‘I have taken lessons from the brothel and 
the hell . . . but all knowledge brings us disappointment... ’”® 

The last statement brings us at once to the most important motif com- 
mon to the two works: the absorption of the two men in their quest for 
knowledge with the subsequent dissatisfaction. We read later that Her- 
bert’s dissatisfaction with his attainments leads him to a contract with 
Mephistophiles as in the case of Faust; Falkland’s causes him to become 
a recluse, to live in isolation until an uncontrollable passion destroys its 
object. Falkland expresses this desire for knowledge in the following 
manner: 
Learning, science, philosophy, the world of men and of imagination I ransacked— 
and for what? I ventured my happiness in wisdom. I looked upon the aims of 
others with a scornful and loathing eye. I held commune with those who have 
gone before me; I dwelt among the monuments of their minds, and made their 
records familiar to me as friends. I penetrated the womb of nature, and went with 
the secret elements to their home. I arraigned the stars before me, and learned 
the method and the mystery of their courses: I asked the tempest its bourne, and 
questioned the winds of their path. This was not sufficient to satisfy my thirst 
for knowledge, and I searched in this lower world for new sources to content it. 
Unseen and unsuspected, I saw and agitated the springs of the automaton that 
we call ‘the Mind.’ I found a clew for the labyrinth of human motives, and I 
surveyed the hearts of those around me as through glass. Vanity of vanities! 
What have I acquired? I have separated myself from my kind, but not from those 
worst enemies, my passions! I have made a solitude of my mind, but I have not 
mocked it with the appellation of Peace.® 


Herbert’s study of philosophy soon made him conversant with all the 
departments of this branch of knowledge, but “how small was that 
knowledge in comparison with what remained hidden from human in- 
vestigation.” All the secrets of science were revealed to him. Dissatisfied 
with human knowledge, he turned to nature, particularly to the study 
of the stars. The next step was to the supernatural. He became a be- 
liever in demonology and witchcraft, and he “longed to have communion 
with those shadowy dwellers upon earth, and by them to be initiated 
into the unrevealed mysteries of nature.” He began a study of the soul, 
of the condition of the soul after death. As a result of all his studies he 
became “perplexed, confused, and entangled in a labyrinth of conflicting 
ideas.” The confession of this struggle for impossible attainments con- 
tinues: 


® Falkland, p. 38. 
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I was still dissatisfied, uneasy, and restless. My mind was always hurrying after 
some undiscovered truth. I still thirsted for some new knowledge. The desire of 
knowing all that was hidden came upon me like a devouring appetite. . . . Hav- 
ing rejected the existence of a spirit of good . . . I began to believe in the omnipo- 
tence of evil. This strengthened my belief in the supernatural. I fancied that the 
air was peopled with spirits invisible to mortal sight except on extraordinary 
occasions . . . I brooded upon the possibility of establishing an intercourse with 
one of these dreaded creatures of darkness. I learned every form of conjuration 
by which it had been stated their presence might always be insured.!° 


Herbert has already gone a great deal further in his quest for a knowl- 
edge of all things than Falkland; he was ready, like Faust, to meet with 
the Tempter. 

Vincent Herbert does not share this inquisitive tendency with Falk- 
land alone. If this were the case, then it might be said that the motif 
occurring in Mephistophiles in England was an imitation of the similar 
one in Falkland. This pursuit of knowledge with its attendant dissatis- 
faction is very prominent in Bulwer’s novels. For example, Algernon 
Mordaunt in The Disowned had an inquiring mind while he was at the 
university: 


Driven upon itself, his intellect became inquiring, and its resources profound; 
admitted to their most inmost recesses, he revelled among the treasures of an- 
cient lore... . But his mind, rather thoughtful than imaginative, found no idol 
like ‘divine philosophy.’ It delighted to plunge itself into the mazes of metaphyis- 
cal investigation—to trace the springs of the intellect—to connect the arcana 
of the universe, to descend into the darkest caverns, or to wind through the mi- 
nutest mysteries of nature, and rise, step by step to that arduous elevation on 
which Thought stands dizzy and confused, looking beneath upon a clouded earth, 
and above, upon an unfathomable heaven." 


The trend of Mordaunt’s mind was similar to that presented in the Tale 
of Kosem Kesamin first published by Bulwer in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine in 1832, where we read: 


I loved step by step to trace effect to its first cause. Reason was a chain from 
heaven, to earth, and every link led me to aspire to the stars themselves. And 
the wisdom of my wise fathers was mine. . . and yet I murmured—I repined! 
What higher mysteries were yet left to learn! . . . What is this petty power that I 
possess, and this barren knowledge! The great arch-secret of all, I have toiled 
night after night to conquer, and I can not attain it... .What I desire is not 
knowledge, but the source of knowledge." 


10 Mephisto philes in England, 1, pp. 44 ff. 
1 The Disowned, (New York, 1836), pp. 50 ff. 
8 New Monthly Magazine, Vol. xxxv, (1832), pp. 104 ff. 
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The same motif as presented in Eugene Aram brings us much nearer to 
its parallel in Mephistophiles in England because it was Aram’s unsatis- 
fied thirst for knowledge which led him to participate in a deed which 
blasted the happiness of his later life and finally brought about his execu- 
tion. In these two works Bulwer explained “‘the tremendous paradox of 
fearful guilt in a man aspiring after knowledge.” 

Moreover, Eugene Aram was a confirmed fatalist. He remarks: 


All must walk onward to their goal, be he the wisest who looks not one step be- 
hind. The colours of our existence were doomed before our birth—our sorrows 
and our crimes;—millions of ages back, when this hoary earth was peopled by 
other kinds, yea! ere its atoms had formed one layer of its present soil, the Eter- 
nal and the all-seeing ruler of the universe, Destiny or God, had here fixed the 
moment of our birth and the limits of our career—What then is crime?—Fate! 
What life?-—Submission.¥ 


Vincent Herbert was not a fatalist at first but, while he was at Oxford, 
the same university which Falkland attended, he met a student named 
Stillborn. This student was a fatalist and soon inculcated his doctrine 
in Herbert’s mind. Such was his doctrine as Herbert has reported it in his 
confessions: 


He (Stillborn) acknowledged himself the victim of necessity. He confessed that 
he had no will of his own. All his actions, he said, were the result of circumstances. 
It was a part of his doctrine that man is a mere machine in the hands of fate; 
and that being impelled by an influence he cannot control, he is not accountable 
to any superior being for whatever evil he may be forced to commit." 


During one of the numerous conversations which Herbert and Still- 
born held while they were at Géttingen, the subject relative to the condi- 
tion of the soul after death arose. The Fatalist expressed himself as being 
“pleased with the much-abused doctrine of Phytagoras,”’ for everyone 
could understand the metemphychosis. 

This brings us back to Falkland and we find him confessing, too: 


In my earliest youth . . . I found in the present and the past of this world enough 
to direct my attention to the futurity of another. ...I sat myself down to 
examine and to reflect: I poured alike over the pages of the philosopher and the 
theologian. . . . From death itself I endeavoured to extract its secret; and whole 
nights I have sat in the crowded asylums of the dying. . . . They died and made no 
sign. They have left the labyrinth without bequeathing its clew. It is in vain 
that I have sent my spirit into the land of shadows—it has borne back no witness 
of its inquiry." 


18 Eugene Aram, (New York, 1884), p. 27 f. 
M“ Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 22. 
6 Falkland, p. 64. 
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The Lady Julia, wife of Lord Aldernay, becomes the victim of Her- 
bert’s passion in quite the same manner as Lady Emily becomes Falk- 
land’s. Lord Aldernay “‘was always at one of his experimental farms when 
in the country, and spent the greater part of his time at the club, or in 
Parliament, when in town. He liked to see his wife admired and sur- 
rounded by talented and distinguished people; but cared more for his 
improved breed of sheep than for the dangers by which she was sur- 
rounded.’* The husband of Lady Emily, Falkland’s victim, was 
equally indifferent to his wife’s danger. ‘This, on his part, was less con- 
fidence than indifference. He was one of those persons who have no exist- 
ence separate from their own; his senses all turned inwards, they repro- 
duced selfishness. Even the House of Commons was only an object of in- 
terest because he imagined it a part of him, not he of it.” 

The love affair of these two couples ends in death: Lady Julia is acci- 
dentally shot by Herbert in the presence of the infuriated husband; Lady 
Emily bursts a blood vessel when confronted by her husband on the eve 
of her intended elopment with Falkland. In either case the doom of the 
ladies was a foregone conclusion because both lovers loved only to de- 
stroy. Falkland “knew the character of the woman whose affections he 
had seduced; and he trembled to think of the doom to which he was 
about to condemn her. With this, there came over his mind a long train 
of dark and remorseful recollections. Emily was not the only one whose 
destruction he had prepared. All who had loved him, he had repaid with 
ruin; and one the first—the fairest—and the most loved, with death.’ 
And, we may read how Vincent Herbert stood over the corpse of his vic- 
tim and wondered how many more were to become his victims: “did 
there exist any other human creature superior to the rest in beauty and 
excellence whose moral worth I was doomed to crush, and whose gen- 
erous existence would be involved in the same ruin?’”!® The disclosure of 
the liaisons was in each case due to interfering women: a Mrs. St. John 
in Falkland and a certain Marchioness in Mephistophiles in England. 

Falkland fell heir to an estate, went to London and then abroad; later 
he returned to England to his intended life of isolation. Herbert was in 
Germany when the news came to him that, by the death of a cousin, he 
had become heir to a peerage. Pelham, after completing his schooling in 
England went to Paris, to learn the ways of life. He was recalled to Eng- 
land to enter politics. While Pelham was at Cambridge, he met Regi- 
nald Glanville, and the latter’s “future destiny was the most intertwined 


16 Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 151. 

17 Falkland, p. 61. 

18 Falkland, pp. 75 ff. 

19 Mephistophiles in England, 1, pp. 158 ff. 
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with my own.” Glanville “was of a very singular character: he used to 
wander by the river in the bright days of summer, when all else were at 
play, without any companion but his own thoughts; and these were 
tinged, even at that early age, with a deep and impassioned melancholy. 
He was so reserved in his manner, that it was looked upon as coldness or 
pride.’”° Stillborn, Herbert’s friend, was ‘‘a pale, thoughtful, melan- 
choly student, and there was a mysteriousness about him that attracted 
and interested me. We soon became friends. I found him a mild, quiet 
youth, upon most occasions—very reserved concerning all that related 
to himself.’’* This acquaintance was to become more fateful for Herbert 
than Glanville’s was for Pelham. 

Pelham’s entrance into politics affords us an interesting parallel with 

that of Herbert. In both cases the uncle of each of the two men have the 
nomination of a candidate at his disposal. The two candidates begin their 
electioneering by attending political meetings, visiting voters in their 
homes. Both are successful in their candidacy. The summary which Pel- 
ham gives of his activities applies equally well to both political cam- 
paigns: 
After the due quantum of dining, drinking, spouting, lying, equivocating, brib- 
ing, rioting, head-breaking, promise-breaking and—thank the god Mercury, who 
presides over elections—chairing of successful candidateship, I found myself 
fairly chosen member for the Borough. . . .” 


In the case of Herbert, however, it was not Mercury but Mephistophiles 
who assisted in the winning of the seat. Herbert went much further in 
politics than did Pelham for, as the subtitle of the romance indicates, he 
succeeded, by the aid of Mephistophiles, in becoming Prime Minister. 
In Pelham, Bulwer depicted the usages of the world and, to a certain 
degree, its foibles. He claims, moreover, in his preface that this novel 
ended “the satanic mania,” that is, it prevented young men from further 
“playing the Corsair, and boasting that they were villains.” The Meph- 
istophiles in England is a combination of the tendencies illustrated by 
Pelham and Falkland, in that it depicts social life, together with the 
“satanic mania.” For, when one begins to read the second part of this 
work, he almost believes that he is again reading Pelham, despite the 
statement of Bulwer, made in the preface to Godolphin, that Pelham and 
Godolphin were his only works “‘which take their absolute groundwork in 
what is called ‘““The Fashionable World.” In this ‘‘Fashionable World,” 
as it is described in Pelham, soirées, the theatre and opera, the club, 
duels, discussions of literature, and gastronomical ventilations play an 


20 Pelham, (Leipzig, 1842), p. 5. 
1 Mephistophiles in England, 1, pp. 21 ff. 
= Pelham, p. 148. 
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important part. And, after Herbert and Mephistophiles return to Eng- 
land from Germany, the general tone of Mephistophiles in England 
changes. It ceases, for the greater part, to be a romance and becomes a 
novel in which, under the mask of Mephistophiles who generally takes 
the lead, the author is enabled to give absolutely free rein to his satire on 
all things human and in particular on the failings of English society. The 
moral and political influence of the English journals is held up to scorn; 
the amusements of the English, their affected love for music, their affec- 
tation of all things foreign, the weaknesses of woman—all phases of 
daily life are scored. The motifs found in Pelham are repeated in Mephis- 
tophiles in England in genuine Bulwerian style. 
In Pelham, Wormwood makes the following declaration: 


With us every thing is assumption. We are exactly like the English suitor to 
Portia, in Merchant of Venice. We take our doublet from one country, our hose 
from another, and our behavior everywhere. Fashion with us is like the man in 
one of Le Sage’s novels, who was constantly changing his servants, and yet had 
but one suit of livery, which every new conier, whether he was tall or short, fat 
or thin, was obliged to wear. We adopt manners, however incongruous and ill- 
suited to our nature, and thus we always seem awkward and constrained.¥ 


Mephistophiles and Herbert discuss music and musicians, while they are 
at the opera, and the former remarks: 


The principal object in the path of British genius is your senseless affectation 
of everything foreign. Let any rascally fiddler or singer come from Kamtschatka, 
or New Zealand, and you all run in crowds to hear him, while native talent is 
neglected or dispised.™ 


Discussions of authors and literature are very prominent in all of Bul- 
wer’s novels. The following taken from Pelham will serve as an introduc- 
tion to an example drawn from Mephistophiles in England: 


Of all English writers who partake the most of this spirit of conveying interest 
and strength to sentiments and subjects neither novel in themselves, nor adorned 
in their arrangement, I know none that equal Byron; it is indeed the chief beauty 
of that extraordinary poet. Examine Childe Harold accurately, and you will be 
surprised to discover how very little of real depth or novelty there often is in 
the reflections which seem most deep and new. You are enchained by the vague 
but powerful beauty of the style; the strong impress of originality which breathes 
throughout.* 


Young ladies have been so completely fascinated with the sweetness of Moore’s 
versification, . . . and the delicious character of his sentiments, that they never 


4 Pelham, p. 25. 
* Mephistophiles in England, t, p. 131. 
% Pelham, p. 174. 
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look deeper than the sugared crust of his poetry. His style is charming, I allow. 
I was once as much enraptured with it as you are; I can still admire it; but it 
does not possess that hold upon me which it used, and for this reason—his senti- 
ments are those of romance, not of nature; his poetry is a work of art, not the 
direct emanation of the spirit. ... He has neither the depth of Shelley, nor the 
truth of Wordsworth. He is, in brief, a brilliant versifier rather than a great poet.” 


It is rather a long path from Falkland to Mephistophiles in England, 
yet it is one that is clearly defined. There remain a number of motifs 
found in The Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Eugene Aram, and Go- 
dolphin, which are repeated in Mephistophiles in England; they are more 
or less a repetition of those already made note of. When, after reading the 
last work, one begins to read those novels of Bulwer published previous 
to 1835, there is the strong conviction in the mind of the reader that he 
can appreciate a progressive treatment of the problem of good and evil 
by Bulwer; how he first treats of sin which has its origin in the perversion 
of the soul from within, as for example in Falkland; and later portrays the 
character of men and their actions as of a real Mephistophelian nature, 
such as Richard Crauford in The Disowned, or the Abbé Montreuil in 
Devereux; and finally arrives at the portrayal of a contract between a 
man and the devil, after the manner of Faust. 

He had already described the association of a man with a devil. Asmo- 
deus at Large, based upon Le Diable boiteux of Le Sage, was published 
in the New Monthly Magazine in 1832.2" This sketch may be looked upon 
as a parody on the Faust, as well as a forerunner of Mephistophiles in 
England. Such statements as follow point in this direction: 


But, Signor Don Asmodeus, there is no compact between us, you will please to 
recollect. I shall endorse no bills you may wish to present me, payable in the next 
world. I shall be happy to make your acquaintance in an honest way, but I can- 
not afford to lend you my soul.”8 


Whenever you wish to turn lover, I am at your service—’tis my vocation— 
I am the imp of valets and billets-doux, and an intrigue is the breath of my nos- 
trils—but I warn you, I have little of the Mephistopheles in my nature when it 
comes to love-making, and my assistance may not turn out so happily asit 
seems.?9 


Do you know Asmodeus, that nothing pleases me so much as those old stories 
in which the Devil, your great Master, comes to bargain with a gentleman or 
lady, and gets cheated in the attempt.” 


% Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 66. 

27 New Monthly Magazine (1832), Vol. xxxtv, pp. 38 ff. 
8 Tbid., p. 41. 

29 Tbid., p. 112. 

© Tbid., p. 314. 
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But seriously, I have a great mind to fall in love. If you were half such a devil 
as Mephistopheles, you would fine me out some gentle Margaret or another— 
beautiful, amiable—a sort of thing one could marry !* 


We feel the sense of pleasantry in such citations and also appreciate 
their source. The Faust comes immediately to our mind in the midst of 
the burlesque when Asmodeus remarks: ‘Talking of Burns puts me in 
mind of Witches .. . I know some most agreeable witches—to-morrow 
night is a gala—I will introduce you to them.” So, the narrator and 
Asmodeus go to meet the witches. They arrive on a dreary heath where 
the witches are sporting. ‘‘Stay ladies, can you not? ... Frightened at 
an old friend? it is only Asmodeus. And look you, ladies, he hath brought 
you a man, a young man. .. .”” While Asmodeus addressed the witches 
in such a manner, his companion “‘had seized the hand of a most buxom- 
looking witch about thirty-five, very well shaped.’ Such motifs bring 
us very close to their much more serious treatment in Mephistophiles in 
England. 

Bulwer wrote in the preface to the 1848 edition of Paul Clifford that, 
after having described the errors of society in this novel, “‘it was almost 
the natural progress of reflection to pass to those which swell to crime in 
the solitary heart—from the bold and open evils that spring from ignor- 
ance and example, to track those that lie coiled in the entanglements of 
refining knowledge and speculative pride.” This progression is exhibited 
in Eugene Aram which was published in 1832; this date marks pretty 
definitely also the time when Mephistophiles in England was written. 
Just why Bulwer chose to forget about this work cannot be decided. 
Godolphin, which was written at this same period, was not recognized by 
him until later; it was criticized by its author because there was exag- 
gerated romance in it, and accident played a greater part than his ma- 
turer judgment would sanction. This may have been the reason for his 
failure to acknowledge Mephistophiles in England. 

It is significant that so many motifs should be found common to 
Bulwer’s early works and Mephistophiles in England. No other author 
could have written the latter without having previously studied Bulwer’s 
novels carefully and having absorbed his manner completely. Robert 
Folkstone Williams (1805-1872), to whom the novel has been attributed, 
was, according to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors,® Professor of An- 
cient and Modern History at Calvary College, Richmond, England. The 


5% Thid., Vol. xxxv, p. 416. 

® Tbid., Vol. xxxtv, p. 120. 

%3 New Monthly Magazine, Vol. xxxtv, p. 315. 
™ Cf. Preface to Godolphin. 

* Philadelphia (1881), Vol. m1, p. 2746. 
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dictionary ascribes a long list of works, mostly of a historical nature, to 
this man. The first number on the list is Rhymes and Rhapsodies, London, 
1833; the second is Mephistephiles in England, London, with no date. 
The style of the latter work presupposes a considerable period of training 
in writing prose of a narrative nature; Bulwer was a master of such prose. 
Williams published in 1835 a Historical Sketch of the Art of Sculpture in 
W ood, the significance of which a writer in the Athenaeum expressed him- 
self as being unable to understand.* Two works of so great a contrast, 
even in the titles, could not have been written by the same author. 

The content of Mephistophiles in England presupposes, again, a mind 
filled with impressions of things German and of Germany. Bulwer’s mind 
was occupied about this time with Germany, for he published in 1834 
his Pilgrims of the Rhine, and there are many references to German 
authors and philosophers interspersed in his works. This occupation 
with Germany was still present while he was writing Ernest Maltravers 
(1837). 

We meet Maltravers first when he is returning from Germany. He, 
like Herbert, had been a student at Géttingen. Maltravers was “a wild, 
enthusiastic, odd being—he was in fact, full of metaphysical specula- 
tions. He had once shut himself up for months to study astrology—and 
had been even suspected of a serious hunt after the philosopher’s stone.’’”’ 
We learn that he, like Herbert, had been involved in a rebellion of the stu- 
dents at Géttingen. Maltravers resolves to tutor Alice, just as Herbert 
instructs Dora. Maltravers became an author; likewise Herbert. Both 
men enter politics. Such an accumulation of parallel motifs is not acci- 
dental; the author of Ernest Maltravers is repeating himself, just as he 
did in so many cases. The repetition of motifs in Mephistophiles in Eng- 
land shows conclusively that the work was written by Bulwer-Lytton. 


II 


_ Inthe dedicatory poem to Goethe with which Bulwer prefaces Mephis- 

tophiles in England we may read the admiration and the reverence which 
the English novelist had long felt for the German poet. In addition, we 
seldom find such a frank acknowledgment of one author’s indebtedness 
to another for material used, as is indicated in the following lines: 


For liming this wide sphere of deep duplicity,— 
I’ve shown its worthiness and its offence; 


And in so doing in thy path hath trod,— 


% Athenaeum, 1835, p. 544. 
87 Ernest Maliravers, (New York, 1884), p. 27. 
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Might I but think beneath thy circling wings! 
Sought thy attributes—exercise thy rod. 


And somewhat into thy romantic haunt 
Have ventured, tremulously, to advance; 
While with thy creatures shadowy and gaunt— 


Forms that we hope belong not te the Real— 
Have I made fellowship: but in romance 
Have mingled matter more divine and feal,— 


Things that Truth loves, and Vice could never daunt. 


If we disregard the two preliminary scenes of Faust and a few introduc- 
tory details of the romance, the first part of the latter work has practically 
the same beginning as well as the same end as the first part of the former. 
That is, the description of Herbert’s intensive study corresponds to the 
monologues of Faust, and a prison-scene in the novel may well be com- 
pared with the final scene in the first part of the drama. Just as Faust, 
after the death of Gretchen, will go out into the “‘great world,” so Her- 
bert, under the guidance of Mephistophiles, finds new pleasures and ex- 
periences in London. The similarities, as well as the dissimilarities, com- 
mon to Faust and Mephistophiles in England, are to be found, for the most 
part, within the limits stated. 

In the “Prolog im Himmel” of Faust we learn that Faust is to be de- 
livered over to Mephistopheles, who will attempt, under the conditions 
of his wager with God, to corrupt him. We are, therefore, fully prepared 
for the subsequent meeting of Faust and Mephistopheles and also for 
the temptations to which Faust is subjected during the course of the 
drama. Before this meeting, however, Faust is introduced as an old man 
who, having derived no satisfaction from his extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience, yearns to tear aside the veil which conceals that knowledge 
lying outside of the attainments of mortals. Disappointed in his own 
powers, he turns to magic for assistance in his quest for truth. Faust, 
the old professor, and Herbert, the young student, whose study of phil- 
osophy, science, theology, and nature does not satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge, turn to magic. 

In the case of Faust, Goethe was only portraying the traditional course 
followed by scholars of the Renaissance period, when the truth about all 
things was so eagerly sought. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
Bulwer’s work is a romance in every sense of the word; otherwise the 
inconsistency of such a craving on the part of Herbert living in the nine- 
teenth century would be too great for comprehension. As it is, we are 
compelled to wonder whether Herbert’s quest for truth is a pure one, or 
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whether there are not some ulterior motives behind it all. The latter 
proves to be the case, for the motives lying behind this craving are fully 
and clearly expressed by him as follows: 

‘Now,’ thought I, ‘I shall obtain the desire I have so long sought in vain. The 
mysteries, the secrets, the wonders, will be revealed in me.’ I felt swelled up with 
ambitious prospects. I spurned the idle learning of the world, and laughed to 
think how soon I might be able to stride like a colossus over the pigmy structures 
of human wisdom. I was going to be initiated into the philosophy of human 
wisdom—to find the right interpretation of a volume no other could comprehend. 
With what power should I be gifted! How superior should I be made to the blind, 
bigoted, besotted fools with whom I had associated! I should be a star among the 
clouds !8* 


The ambition to be a power in the world is the well-spring of Herbert’s 
thirst for knowledge. And his interest in magic is also fostered by the 
same desire for power: 


I thought how proud a feeling it would be could I make the elemental spirits 
obedient to my will. What vast power should I gain, could I bind them by those 
fearful mysteries vaguely hinted at by the old necromancers. But what powerful 
abjuration would call them from the caves of darkness? What potent spell secure 
their subjection? I had recourse to the learning I had acquired. There all was 
confusion—chaos, lumber. I could arrive at nothing.*® 


Accordingly, Bulwer wished to show how a man is ready to sell his soul 
for social and political prestige, and in its symbolic sense there is, after 
all, no inconsistency in a compact between the devil and a man, even 
in the nineteenth century. Faust’s humanitarian motives find no parallel 
in Herbert’s. In contrast to him, it may be noted, that both Falkland 
and Eugene Aram were ambitious, not for their own aggrandizement, but 
to serve others. The extreme pessimism, common to Faust and Falkland, 
is also lacking in the make-up of Herbert, until the latter begins to realize 
the seriousness of his situation. 

Faust was able to make use of his powers of incantation to summon the 
Earth Spirit and also in compelling Mephistopheles to assume the shape 
so familiar to us. Although Herbert had studied necromancy, he had been 
unable to summon spirits, and Mephistophiles does not reveal himself 
to him as a result of any powers of magic; he appcars after Herbert’s de- 
spairing cry: “‘if there be any power which can minister to the devouring 
thirst for hidden knowledge that is now wasting my existence, appear! 
I claim thy assistance—I commana thy presence!’”*° The situation is 
similar to the advent of the Earth Spirit before Faust, although the devil 


38 Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 71. 
39 Tbid., p. 69. 40 Tbid. 
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appears to Herbert in a cloud, as he did to Faust. For, just as Faust felt 
the unseen force of the Spirit about to reveal itself,*! so Herbert relates: 
“An influence was upon me, directing me, supporting me. It was the 
presence of some powerful spirit of intelligence. Nature appeared opening 
her arms to receive me.” Faust pronounced the sign of the Spirit; Herbert 
turned to the lines in Faust, ‘‘where the presence of the spirit is first mani- 
fested to the philosophical student.” Out of the flame the Earth Spirit 
addresses Faust who, however, is unable to endure its tremendous force; 
out of the cloud, Herbert is thus addressed: ‘‘Thou hast called me! What 
wouldst thou have?” He replies, ‘I would know all things.” “Thy wish 
shall be granted,”’ exclaimed the voice, ‘“‘but there are conditions.’’” Her- 
bert accepts the conditions although they are not stated. 

Herbert will have nothing to do with the apparition thus revealed; 
only after Mephistophiles introduces himself and explains: 


Thou didst command the presence of some spirit who would direct thee to the 
gates of knowledge. I answered that summons. I come to give thee new life. I 
hasten to show thee new worlds; and in this way am I welcomed!“ 


does he accept him. This situation is quite the same in Faust, where, 
after the Earth Spirit has declared that it is present at Faust’s call, the 
latter becomes self-sufficient.” Thus, Herbert’s reception of Mephis- 
tophiles resembles more plainly Faust’s attitude toward the Earth Spirit 
than his jocular interview with Mephistopheles. We may say that the 
scene in Mephistophiles in England is a combination of the Earth Spirit 
scene and Mephistopheles’s self-disclosure in Faust. 

It is an elaborate programme which Mephistophiles dangles before 
Herbert’s eyes and one to which he manifestly very willingly accedes: 
...if thou hast the courage to look on, and fear nothing, I will show thee the 
secret machinery of the world of which thou formest a part ...I will be thy 
slave, thy servant, thy protector, thy instructor, thy friend. Thou shalt want for 
nothing—enjoy all thy wishes gratify thy utmost ambition. Pleasure, beauty, 
wealth, fame, and power shall become thine own.® 


The willingness with which Herbert accepts this offer stands in striking 
contrast to Faust’s disinterested acceptance of the proposals of Mephis- 
topheles, that he would be his slave and give him what no other man had 
ever seen.” The prospects which Mephistopheles holds out to Faust are 
not sufficient to arouse him out of his pessimism; Faust knows even at 
the time of the agreement that he will never be “‘satisfied with himself.”’ 

“ Faust, 475 ff. © Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 69. 

® Ibid. “ Tbid., p. 70. 

Faust, 486 ff. ® Mephistophiles in England, pp. 70 ff. 

“Cf. Faust, 1672 ff. 
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The proposals of Mephistophiles seem to fall in line with Herbert's 
ambitions for power and wealth. Bulwer has taken full advantage of the 
freer technique of the novel to conceal the early influence of Mephis- 
tophiles upon Herbert until the very end of the romance. The knowledge 
that there was such an influence comes to us as a surprise. We read: 


I have marked thee from thy youth—I was ever round thee prompting thee to 
evil, and encouraging thee in its commission . . . I lured thee to ee “- 
I obtained thy confidence by a wild narrative and a wilder philosophy . 
gradually made thee fit for my purpose before I appeared to thee in my Sal 
shape. I led thee to the Brocken as I have done others.** 


We must understand from this, therefore, that the Evil One was con- 
stantly behind Herbert, pushing him on, step by step, to the consumma- 
tion of a bond between them. The realization of this situation furnishes a 
fitting climax to the whole romance. Even in the Faust we do not realize 
that Mephistopheles has been watching his intended victim carefully 
until he twits Faust with cowardice at the time of his greatest despair, 
when he was about to commit suicide.” 

There is no depiction of a compact between Herbert and Mephis- 
tophiles; one is hinted at in the description of Herbert’s hazy condition 
of mind on the morning after their adventure on the Brocken, when he 
relates: 


I could remember something of an oath I had taken, so horrid that the recollec- 
tion of it seemed to curdle the marrow in my bones—of a bond that I had signed 
with my blood, pricked from my vein by a witch’s needle, the thought of which 
made Heaven look black upon me—of blasphemies I had uttered, so terrific, 
that the fires of hell seemed gaping for my soul. . . .* 


and in the final scene of the romance, where Mephistophiles, coming to 
claim his victim, asserts: ‘‘We made promises. I promised thee the ful- 
fillment of all thy desires . . . and thou seekest to be freed from thy part 
of the compact. ... Deliver up that which thou hast forfeited—sur- 
render thy soul to the judgment.”’*' The compact, such as it was, was 
made during the revels on the Brocken. 

After the agreement Herbert and his new companion leave the house 
with Herbert in the lead because Mephistophiles was unable to enter or 
leave a house without invitation. This is a variation of Mephistopheles’s 
experience with the pentagram on Faust’s threshold which prevented 
his exit." They arrive at the walls of the town where they find two coal- 


48 Mephistophiles in England, n, p. 215. 

49 Cf. Faust, 1579 ff. 

50 Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 85. 

51 [bid. 11, pp. 215 ff. 8 Cf. Faust, 1393 ff. 
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black horses, such as Faust and Mephistopheles rode at times. No re- 
juvenation was necessary for Herbert, but he must be divested of “such 
earthly prejudices” as still clung about his simple nature.® This would 
be done on the Brocken. 

The description of the May-day revels on the Brocken is an elaborate 
combination of motifs drawn from the “‘Hexenkiiche” and ‘“Walpurgis- 
nacht” scenes of the Faust. Without such scenes as a basis Bulwer would 
never have succeeded in inagining and representing in such a powerful 
manner the fantastic apparitions which Herbert saw. These pages must 
be read to be appreciated. As Herbert and his companion ascend the 
mountain, the lightning flashes, shouts of laughter arise from the ground, 
and the rocks seem endowed with life. The ascent reminds one vividly 
of the similar approach of Faust and Mephistopheles to the meeting-place 
of the witches, although there are very few tangible points in the descrip- 
tions. The scenes which meet Herbert’s eyes, the figures he sees, exceed 
reproduction. There is present, for example, ‘‘a cat with a fish’s head—a 
monkey with the face of an owl, close by a gigantic toad.”’ Further on, 
he sees a group of ‘“‘most voluptuous women clad after a fashion that only 
heightened their charms.” Gamblers were playing their games; and in a 
masquerade the forms of a bishop, a judge, and a field-marshal were visi- 
ble.* Mephistophiles approaches the group and shouts, ‘“‘Here!,’”’ and 
“for some minutes nothing seemed breathing in earth or heaven but 
Here! Here! Here!’ All the figures draw near to pay him their re- 
spects. The witches, imps, and sorcerers form a circle around a boiling 
kettle and sing a weird song which reminds one of the witch’s ‘‘Einma- 
leins” in Faust. Even the magic mirror is present, in a different form to 
be sure, and in it Herbert sees, not the ideal picture of some beautiful 
woman, as did Faust, but his cousin, the Lady Dora. The draught which 
is brewed is not for the rejuvenation of Herbert, but one which will give 
him the power to see all things: 

Favour’d mortal! wouldst thou drink, 
Thou shalt act, and thou shalt think, 
Thou shalt see, and thou shalt learn, 
Things no eyes but thine discern; 
Drink the draught, and from that hour 
Thou shalt feel a spirit’s power.® 

Bulwer was able to reproduce, with varying degrees of success, the 
tremendous urge for knowledge experienced by Faust; he succeeded in an 
amazing manner in expanding and even elaborating the May-day fes- 


8 Mephistophiles in England, t, p. 85. 
5 Mephistophiles in England, pp. 75 ff. 
5 Tbid., p. 81.  Tbid., p. 85. 
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tivities upon the Brocken, and ingeniously interwove several minor mo- 
tifs from the Faust into the action of his romance. The association of 
Faust and Gretchen, however, could not be imitated without distortion. 
It is not certain that Bulwer did wish to attempt a reproduction of the 
Faust-Gretchen episode, yet one is unable to read the account of Fran- 
cisca Mahlgeld’s unfortunate intimacy with Herbert without thinking of 
Gretchen and calling to mind the variations in the character and the fate 
of the two women. 

The image which Faust saw in the mirror in the ‘“Hexenkiiche” 
aroused a momentary sensuality; it motivated his sudden interest in the 
maiden whom he met after his rejuvenation. There is a question whether 
Mephistopheles picked Gretchen out purposely for him. The sensuality 
is lost in the progress of his real love for her. We do not feel that Mephis- 
topheles has any influence in this progress other than to provide material 
means for the success of Faust and to urge him on, now and then. Faust 
attracts Gretchen by the strength of his personality; he wins her simple 
affections because his personality makes such a powerful impression upon 
her unsophisticated nature. On the other hand, the diabolical influence 
is very prominent in the love affairs of Herbert. He needed the assistance 
of Mephistophiles to gain the affections of Francisca because, previous to 
the devil’s interference, she would not accept Herbert as her lover. Bul- 
wer’s devil is more powerful than Goethe’s. When Faust, in his eagerness 
to win Gretchen, demands the assistance of Mephistopheles, the latter 
confesses his lack of power in the face of such innocence;*? but when 
Herbert declares his love for Francisca and asks Mephistophiles if he 
can aid him, the latter replies confidently, ‘I can and will... thy wish 
is already near its accomplishment. Go to her: she will be as tractable as 
thou canst desire.’ 

It may be merely accidental that the avowal of love by these two pairs 
of lovers takes place in a summer-house in a garden filled with flowers; 
when Francisca, however, confesses her love for Herbert and later adds: 


Why I love thee, I know; thou art noble, generous, brave, and handsome—so 
wise, so good, and so gentle:—but why thou shouldst love me I cannot tell. I 
am but a simple country girl, of humble birth, and of rude manners. . . .°° 


then the figure of Gretchen rises before our eyes, end we realize that Bul- 
wer, too, was thinking of her declaration of love for Faust under similar 
conditions. 


57 Cf. Faust, 2626. 

58 Mephistophiles in England, t, p. 87. 
5 Tbid., p. 92. 

60 Cf. Faust, 3169 ff. 
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Gretchen’s love for Faust leads her to shame; it is the innocent cause 
of her mother’s death; and that of her brother. Deserted by her lover at 
the moment of greatest despair, she finds peace only by renunciation and 
by her refusal to escape from atonement by death for her guilt. Likewise, 
Francisca Mahlgeld’s love for Herbert brings her to shame; she is de- 
serted by her lover, and in the fear that her condition will be disclosed 
to her father and to the world she commits suicide. Her love is the cause 
of her father’s death; for, just as Valentine’s sword was powerless against 
Faust’s weapon directed by Mephistopheles, so Francisca’s father, in his 
like desire to revenge his daughter, falls by the sword of Herbert. 

Such are some of the points of contact between the fate of Gretchen 

and the first girl whom Herbert ruined. Bulwer has scattered throughout 
his romance additional motifs taken from the story of Faust and Gret- 
chen. Faust’s remorse which springs from his infamous treatment of 
Gretchen is matched by that of Herbert for his neglect of Francisca. 
Herbert attempts suicide but is prevented by Mephistophiles. How like 
the ridicule of Faust’s evil genius in the scene, “Triiber Tag,” particu- 
larly in Mephistopheles’s heartless words: ‘‘Sie ist die Erste nicht,’ 
sounds the scoffing of Herbert’s companion: 
And thou art no better than the rest. A week since thou didst care no more for 
this senseless lump of flesh than for a haunch of venison when off it thou hast 
made thy banquet. She then loved thee, and was worthy of thy love. Thou art 
now distracted, and ready to make a hole in thy immaculate body, because thy 
carelessness drove her to seek her own destruction. She can love thee no more, 
and is only fit for the worms.” 


Herbert escaped from the prison in which he was confined in spite of 
the bolts, because Mephistophiles “touched the heavily-barred door with 
his finger, and it opened as easily as a wicket-gate.”’® 

In the description of Herbert’s intimacy with Lady Dora we may no- 
tice, again, some parallels with the Faust, connected with the Faust- 
Gretchen story. Lady Dora was a girl, who “‘in the full power of stead- 
fast love and unrivalled purity, remained innocent in thought and feel- 
ing, though tempted in every form in which vice might be made alluring, 
and a woman’s heart subjected to its influence.’”"** When Herbert was in 
her presence all the ‘“‘dark evil’’ of his nature seemed to leave him. This 
is only a recasting of Gretchen’s influence on Faust. Then too, the simple 
purity of the German maiden, which detected the evil in Faust’s com- 
panion, finds full expression in Dora’s abhorrence of Mephistophiles. 
When Dora had been introduced to the latter, she had shrunk back from 


® Faust, Witkowski, (Leipzig, 1929), p. 144, 1. 15. 
® Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 107. 
% Tbid., p. 111.  Tbid., m, 211. 
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him with an expression of fear and horror on her face. A letter from her to 
Herbert explains how, during his absence, she had been constantly 
troubled with visions of a form whispering temptation to her. The form 
which the visions had always assumed was the replica of that of his com- 
panion. While Herbert is reading this letter, Mephistophiles enters the 
room and remarks: “Doth not your fair cousin approve of my delicate 
physiognomy?’’® Mephistopheles was powerless before the purity of 
Gretchen, and the evil influence of Mephistophiles had no effect upon 
the character of Dora. Religion was the mainspring of her life. It was by 
virtue of her love and gocdness that Herbert is finally saved from the 
clutches of the devil. Gretchen is the prototype for Francisca Mahlgeld 
as well as for Lady Dora, but in neither of these two figures has Bulwer 
succeeded in arousing a sympathy comparable to that excited by Goethe's 
immortal maiden. 

The soul of Faust was snatched from the exulting Mephistopheles by 
the angels sent from above, and was received into Heaven by Gretchen. 
The closing lines of Faust, ““Das Ewig-Weibliche Zieht uns hinan,” ap- 
pear to have played a similar part in the closing scene of Mephistophiles 
in England, for the second stanza of the poem, which ends the romance, 
emphasizes this theme: 


Glory to the Highest! 
Woman pure and true hath craved, 
For a man of wild amibition, 
Pardon from his deep perdition.— 
They are saved! 


Dora’s religious faith, together with her great love for Herbert, caused a 
miracle to be performed—she received the power of speech; she too was 
a “‘pure and holy suppliant,”’ like Gretchen. It was her cry, “‘O, God of 
mercy, have pity on him,” which caused “a stream of light, so intensely 
vivid that no human eye could gaze upon it,”’ to flash “between her and 
the demon.” With a cry of despair the fiend disappeared. 

Vincent Herbert is not Faust, nor is Bulwer’s devil Mephistopheles. 
Yet, there can be no doubt that we have in his work a very successful 
imitation of isolated traits of character and single activities of Goethe’s 
dramatic figures. A study of the character of Mephistophiles in respect 
to his similarity and dissimilarity with Goethe’s devil demands fuller 
treatment than can be given at this time. This is due to the fact that the 
two, Herbert and Mephistophiles, are inextricably connected with Bul- 
wer’s interpretation of the interaction of good and evil, a theme con- 
stantly occurring in his novels. A rather full description of the devil as 


% Mephistophiles in England, 1, p. 71. Cf. Faust, 3537. 
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Bulwer conceived him, when he was in his true form, should be given 
here: 

His eyes were like caves of fire, glaring from under a sharp and narrow forehead, 
edged by thick and slanting eyebrows;—his nose was beaked like the bill of a 
bird of prey, and from its wide nostrils breathed derision and malice ;—a sardonic 
smile of fiendish hatred dwelt around his blue and shrivelled lips—and his high 
cheek-bones, curved chin, and hollow jaws, were expressive of ferocity and con- 
tempt. His complexion was that of an Egyptian mummy, with tinges of a yel- 
lower colour where the light fell upon it; and his wild hair floated in clouds of 
darkness round his demoniac face. On his head he wore a curiously embroidered 
cap similar in shape to those worn by the German students.® 


As a rule, however, he appeared as a German nobleman and travelled 
incognito under the name of Prince Von Vélligdunkel Gross-Siegelbe- 
wahrer. 

The establishment of Bulwer’s authorship of Mephistophiles in Eng- 
land, and the discussion of some of the most important motifs common 
to the work and the Faust, offer a foundation for the future solution of 
the problem hinted at in the monograph by H. Goldhan, when he wrote: 
“Es bliebe noch manches zu tun, wollte man die einwirkung G.s auf E.B. 
volistindig umfassen . . . Interessant wiire es, den einfluss des Fausts zu 
beobachten, welchen B. vielleicht zuerst von G.s werken kennen gelernt 
hat und welcher mit den gestalten Fausts, Mephistopheles, Gretchens, 
sowie mit seinem zauberspuk des schriftstellers phantasie anregt, wohl 
auch anteil an der conception des Eugene Aram hat.’’®’ 


ARCHIE R. BANGS 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


% Mephistophiles in England, ui, p. 61. 
67 H. Goldhan, “‘Ueber die Einwirkung des Goethischen Werthers und Wilhelm Meisters 
auf die Entwicklung Edward Bulwers,” A nglia, xv1 (1894), 368 ff. 








XVI 


ECHOES OF THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO IN 
CONTEMPORANEOUS AMERICAN WRITERS 


MONG the historical events of the nineteenth century, the struggle 
of the Italian people for liberty and unity occupies an outstanding 
place. But, while this movement, known as the Risorgimento, was so im- 
portant in the development of European politics and, consequently, 
could not fail to attract the attention of English writers, Americans were 
naturally much less exposed to its influence. The United States was not a 
world power in those days; with existing means of communication it 
seemed remote from Europe, and its policy was to remain aloof from the 
problems and complications of the Old World. In these circumstances it 
would not be surprising if the stirring events of the Risorgimento awoke 
few echoes across the Atlantic. 

The first uprisings, in fact, which occurred in 1820 in the Kingdom of 
Naples and shortly after in Piedmont, seem to have left no traces in our 
literature. Their only noticeable result was an increase in repressive 
measures by the governments concerned. Italians themselves at this 
early period were by no means ready to dream of unity, and had been 
so long in subjection to foreign masters that they were really unfit to 
maintain their independence. Foreigners were not accustomed to think 
of an Italian nation nor were they impressed by Italian aspirations, 
which, to tell the truth, were confined to a small Liberal minority. In 
England, indeed, there had been friends of Italy since the epoch of 
Napoleon’s activities in the peninsula, and the presence of numerous 
Italian refugees in London increased the interest in the Italian problem. 
British travelers were interested in contemporaneous social and eco- 
nomic conditions as well as in art and antiquities.' But in distant America 
such contacts were largely lacking. So there were no Shelleys in the 
United States at that time, though a sympathetic interest in the evi- 
dent wretchedness of the people had not been wanting on the part of ob- 
servers since the time cf Washington Irving’s visit (1804). 

Our poets of this period were interested in freedom; they would have 
looked upon the aspirations of the Italians with friendly eyes, if these had 
been prominent enough to attract their attention. Edward Coote Pink- 
ney composed verses for a Greek benefit held at Baltimore in 1823, but 


1 Gallavresi, “The British Friends of the Italian Risorgimento” in Contemporary Re- 
view, CXxxvi (1929), 356. 

? Irving made few political observations. G. S. Hellman, Washington Irving Esquire, 
p. 35; C. D. Warner, Washington Irving in “American Men of Letters” series, p. 36. Cp. 
Goggio, “Washington Irving and Italy” in Romanic Review, xx1 (1930), 27 ff. 
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in his poem “Italy,” belonging to the next year, only the ruins and 
natural beauty of the land are treated, without any reference to the 
downtrodden inhabitants. The precocious Bryant likewise was making 
freedom a common theme in his verse. But it was the spectacle of the 
Spanish nation fighting for its liberties against Napoleon and then 
basely yielding to tyranny which alternately merited his praise and his 
indignation, or else the romantic and picturesque revolt of the Greeks.® 
The Italian movement failed altogether at this time to attract his at- 
tention. 

Other poets who were active in 1820 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing were interested in the welfare of the Greeks rather than of any 
other people. The struggles of the former met an unusual sympathy. In 
the first place they were Christians fighting against Moslems—a weaker 
against a stronger power—and so seemed to be suffering for their re- 
ligion. In the second place they were backed by the powerful support of 
Lord Byron.‘ In Italy, on the other hand, there was no question of re- 
ligious persecution and the subject had not yet received adequate pub- 
licity. At least two references occur in the work of the American poets to 
the Moravian castle of Spielberg, the most notorious of the fortresses in 
which political prisoners from northern Italy were confined, especially 
in the decade beginning 1820; but these belong to a much later date.® 
It was not until 1833 that American readers were able to peruse the 
pathetic narrative of Silvio Pellico. Before that time the theme of Italian 
independence remained obscure. 

As time went on and more and more people became interested in the 
movement for freedom and unity, largely because of Mazzini’s enthusi- 
asm for the cause, the autocratic rulers of the various Italian states be- 
came more suspicious and intensified their oppression. Conspiracies of 
patriots became more numerous and sporadic revolts occurred, the most 
serious of which were the outbreaks of 1831 in the north central section 


* Bryant’s poems advocating liberty for Spain include ‘The Spanish Revolution,” a 
youthful production not listed with his collected poems, “Spain,’’ “Romero,” and “A 
Brighter Day.” The Greek theme is developed in “‘The Greek Boy,” “Song of the Greek 
Amazon,” “The Greek Partisan,” “The Massacre at Scio,” and “The Conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus.” Poems showing an interest in liberty ‘n other countries are “The 
Damsel of Peru,” “Hymn of the Waldenses,” and “William Tell.” 

* Poems devoted to the theme of Greek independence or making definite allusions to it 
are: Halleck’s ““Marco Bozzaris,” Pierpont’s “A Birthday in Scio,” George Hill’s ‘“Medita- 
tion at Athens,” “Freedom” by James G. Brooks, and “The Child of the Sea” by Estelle 
A. Lewis. 

§ Whittier, “Yorktown” (1847). “‘Safe now is Spielberg’s dungeon cell.”? Lowell, Intro- 
duction to the journal called the Pioneer (1843). “In this country, where freedom of 
thought does not shiver at the cold shadow of Spielberg.” 
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of the peninsula. Both the Papacy and the government at Naples were 
singularly lacking in any regard for the welfare of their subjects, and all 
the testimony is in agreement that social and economic conditions in 
these regions were deplorable. 

But the disturbances of the thirties like the earlier ones awakened 
few echoes across the seas. The Italian program was still obscure. Al- 
though Whittier, as will be pointed out later, was the champion of human 
freedom everywhere and was well acquainted with political develop- 
ments in Europe, he seems as yet not to have had his attention directed 
to Italy. In a poem written in 1834 with the title ‘“Expostulation,” but 
formerly called ‘‘Follen” in honor of the message of the philanthropist 
who inspired these verses, he dwells upon the aspirations for liberty of 
various countries. He enumerates Greece, Belgium, France, Austria, 
Poland, Norway, and Russia but there is no mention of Italy or any of 
its political divisions. Apparently the various states of the peninsula had 
not impressed him as having a suitable basis for making a national effort 
and their uprisings had escaped his notice. 

During the fourth decade of the century a number of our prominent 
writers visited Europe, and invariably devoted a portion of their time to 
Italy. Nor were these the hurried tourist visits of the vacation traveler 
today. To Florence and Rome were usually devoted a number of weeks, 
if not months, with some time given to Naples and often to Sicily; con- 
ditions of travel were such that it was not practicable to inspect a large 
number of places. An observant, inquisitive witness was thus in a position 
to obtain a large amount of information about social and political con- 
ditions, although on account of censorship he might not be able to write 
about them at once. 

The Americans, however, were likely to be more interested in the 
country’s past than in its present. They were attracted by the pic- 
turesque aspects of Italian life and the treasures of art so lavishly dis- 
played before them. None could have foreseen the reality of modern 
Italy, although Cooper is said to have thought as early as 1829 that the 
unification of Italy was irresistible.? As the patriots necessarily carried 
on their activities in a clandestine fashion, they were inconspicuous to the 
foreigner. But the evidence in favor of the permanence of the existing 
régime was conspicuous enough. Some of the victims of the early period 

® So Robert Walsh, who was well equipped for interpreting existing conditions, eulogized 
the medieval republics, which now were sunk in servitude. See his essay on “Republican 
Italy” in Didactics, composed before 1836. 

™ Mary E. Phillips, James Fenimore Cooper, p. 196. Cooper had a remarkable love for 
Italy and appreciated more than most Americans of his day the good qualities of the Italian 


people. Cp. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper in “American Men of Letters’ series, 
p. 68 ff. 
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of Austrian tyranny were being liberated from time to time, and their 
stories tended to picture in a hopeless light any projected resistance to 
the oppressor. Pellico and Foresti, both of whom later attracted the 
attention of Whittier, were released during this period.*® 

John Pierpont, as the result of a sojourn in Europe during a part of 
1835-1836, composed a poem called “‘An Italian Scene,” but this does 
not refer to the people. The poet Willis had plenty of opportunities to 
observe conditions in the peninsula during a long residence there, but he 
took small interest in politics or public institutions.® In his “Lines on 
Leaving Europe” (1835) we find a causal reference to the degradation of 
the Romans of his day: 


Rome, with her Helot sons, should teach me to forget. 


Bryant, however, was of a different type. He visited Italy in 1833, 
when he was already a mature man who was not only famous as a poet 
but had also made a success as an editor. It was to be expected that he 
would be a critical observer of contemporary life and that he would 
send his impressions home. He was frankly disappointed in the country 
and, in addition to his criticism of his physical environment, he found the 
people in a deplorable condition, both social and political. This made 
America seem all the more desirable as a place to live in. The unfavorable 
situation of the Italian people, with the tyrannical governments over 
them, seems to have made a deep impression upon him. During his stay 
he wrote several poems on Italian subjects, nearly all of which end with 
an allusion to the slavery of the inhabitants. In “Earth” he has medi- 
tated upon the wickedness of man as exemplified in the history of the 
Old World, and hopes that this will not be repeated in the New. He calls 
attention to a state of affairs that was characteristic of Italian history— 
fratricidal strife carried on intermittently by the city states, with the 
result that they became an easy prey for the foreigner and had to accept 
the yoke of slavery which they still were bearing.’® In the poem “To the 


8 Pellico was imprisoned in 1820 and released in 1830. Eleutario Felice Foresti was re- 
leased in 1836 after spending seventeen years in prison. He came to the United States and 
served as a professor in Columbia College. Lowell, at the time of his first visit to Rome, 
caught a glimpse of Pellico, and states that he seemed so dry that it was hard to believe 
that he had spent so many years in a damp dungeon. See H. E. Scudder, James Russell 
Lowell, a Biography, 1, 341. Pellico’s narrative was available to the American public as 
early as 1833, when Thomas Roscoe’s translation appeared in London and New York. 
Another translation, made in America and published at Cambridge in 1836 by Mrs. 
Andrews Norton, was provided with notes by Pellico’s friend and fellow-prisoner, Piero 
Maroncelli. See McKenzie’s edition of Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini, pp. 4, 123. 

* H. A. Beers, Nathaniel Parker Willis in “American Men of Letters” series, p. 118. 

10 Written at Pisa, 1834. This poem and “To the Appenines” represent the chief literary 

result of this trip abroad. W. A. Bradley, William Cullen Bryant, p. 143. 
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Appenines” (1835) the concluding stanza refers to the Italian aspirations 
for freedom: 


While even the immaterial Mind below, 
And Thought, her winged offspring, charmed by power, 
Pine silently for the redeeming hour. 


“A Knight’s Epitaph” ends with a contrast between the brave warrior 
of an earlier age and the modern upper-class citizen, who is unwilling 
to risk his life for his country but rather prefers an inglorious life of ease.'' 
Here the future is designated as hopeless, and with the exception of a 
few fanatics like Mazzini almost any one who had the opportunity to 
observe the Italy of that day would have agreed with the American poet. 
It is worth noting that his interest is limited to the aspiration for liberty; 
the need for unity he fails altogether to comprehend. 

A year earlier Ralph Waldo Emerson, who at the age of thirty may be 
described as at the transition between youth and middle life, went to 
Europe for the first time. At Rome he found the main charm not in the 
ruins but in the memories of the great men of antiquity which these 
places preserved. He showed himself a fairly accurate observer of the 
present but went far astray in his estimate of Gregory XVI, whom he 
described as a learned and able man, whose life was reputed to be pure.” 
At Bologna, which belonged to the most turbulent part of the papal 
realms and was loath to accept the Pope’s sovereignty, he found traces 
of the revolutionary disturbances two years earlier (1831). In spite of 
his belief in the blameless character of the Pope, he had to admit that 
his government at Ferrara, as administered by the legate, was ruinous. 
The Jews were carefully shut up in their Ghetto at night, but grass was 
growing in the streets and there was no animation in them. The popula- 
tion had declined under papal rule from 70,000 to 24,000." 

At Florence he noted that taxation was irregular and enormous, a 
complaint common at the time.“ At Venice he was struck by the degen- 
eracy of the people, a condition which is confirmed by historians. In 
regard to Lombardy, which along with the Venetian territory was di- 
rectly subject to Austria, he makes a few remarks which are illuminating 
for the light thrown on the somewhat contradictory state of affairs prev- 
alent there. This province was conspicuous for material prosperity and 
social and educational advancement. He says of its hospital that it sur- 


ll Written at Pisa, 1835. 

12 Journals, 111, 86. 

18 [bid., m1, 127. 

14 Jbid., m1, 7. Taxes seemed high on account of the general poverty; actually they were 
less than one-third the rates of France. See Bolton King, History of Italian Unity, 1, 107. 

4% Emerson, op. cit., m1, 136. Cp. King, op. cit., 1, 59. 
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passed any other in Europe. The government, however, was distrusted 
and considered rapacious. For support it relied altogether upon its troops 
and artillery. Though its intentions were doubtless honest, it was clumsy 
and enmeshed in red tape; an application for a passport to go abroad 
might require sixteen months to receive attention." 

Emerson was impressed by the restraints which people everywhere 
seemed to feel. Many years afterward he referred to the caution which 
it was necessary to observe in speaking to any one about a political sub- 
ject.1’7 Immediately after his departure from Italy he writes about what 
he considers the singular position of the American traveler in that coun- 
try. He says: “It is like that of a being from another planet who in- 
visibly visits the earth. He is a protected witness. He comes a freeman 
among slaves.’”!* But all these accurate observations and the interest in 
: the country which they apparently inspired have not left traces in his 
i poetry. 

b A younger contemporary of Bryant and Emerson had already visited 
i Europe a few years earlier. This was the youthful Longfellow, who se- 
F cured his first direct contact with the Old World in 1828, when he was 
only nineteen years old. Because of his enthusiasm for Spain he had 
gone to Italy rather reluctantly, but gradually became reconciled to the 
idea of passing some time there. He was in Europe for the definite pur- 
pose of studying the languages and culture of the countries visited. Be- 
cause of this circumstance as well as his youth it is not to be expected 
that he should be a profound student of contemporary political con- 
ditions. He naturally showed a marked interest in the picturesque aspects 
of the country and in those customs of the people and the Church which 
were most unfamiliar. These he described in Outre Mer. Still, it is a little 
odd not to find an occasional reference to political or social conditions. 
The reader gets not the slightest clue to the state of government or the 
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welfare of the people. We may reasonably assume that he was not seri- 
ously interested. 

This conclusion is borne out by the fact that in his later life he was 
comparatively indifferent to the Italian situation. When he was again 
in Europe in 1836 the Austrian police at Innsbruck refused to permit 
him to visit Italy.'® Yet this prohibition seems not to have aroused any 
indignation against Austria. Although, as will presently appear, he later 

















16 Emerson, op. cit., rm, 144. 

17 “Progress of Culture,” in Letters and Social Aims, p. 170. 

18 Emerson, Journals, 111, 172. Emerson wrote verses while in Rome and Naples, which 
find a place in his complete works, but these do not touch upon contemporaneous condi- 
tions. 

19 H. S. Gorman, A Victorian American, p. 196. 
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became interested in the Italian patriots, he was essentially the apostle 
of the European culture of the past rather than the champion of the 
oppressed races of his own day. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was also in Italy in 1835. But, as he had a dis- 
like of causes and reform movements throughout his life, it was natural 
that he should remain unaffected by the aspirations of Italy either at 
this time or later. Writing from Rome, he declared: “I have, as I said, 
only one plan in this journey—to see as much and as fast and as cheap 
as I can.’”?° 

In the following year Thomas W. Parsons, known to posterity chiefly 
for his studies on Dante, went to Italy and began a long period of inti- 
mate contacts with Italian influences. He was not, like Holmes, unin- 
terested in the improvement of conditions in the peninsula, but, being 
primarily a scholar and a poet rather than a reformer, was most inter- 
ested in the literature and historical background of the country, and so 
alludes only very briefly to contemporaneous social and political con- 
ditions. He thinks of Pisa’s past greatness as compared with its ignoble 
obscurity in modern times, and contrasts the absence of liberty in 
Tuscany with its presence across the Atlantic.”! He also alludes, as will 
appear later, to a few of the prominent characters of the Risorgimento. 

More important than any of the writers hitherto treated for his atti- 
tude toward the Italian cause is the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
stands out as a real champion of the oppressed. Yet he was not a pro- 
found student of the subject, his references to Italy are not unusually 
numerous, and he never set foot in the country. In fact, contrary to the 
custom of our leading poets, he never went abroad and seems to have 
had no high opinion of the value of foreign travel.” 

But, although Whittier did not have the profound knowledge of vari- 
ous European literatures possessed by others of our poets, he was never- 
theless world-minded. Wherever there was an abridgement of human 
freedom, he appeared as the dauntless champion of liberty. In spite of 
his constant preoccupation with the antislavery movement in the United 
States, he found time to notice the efforts of patriots in other countries. 
He states his creed in ““The Prisoners of Naples.” 


I, who have spoken for freedom at the cost 
Of some weak friendships, or some paltry prize 


20 J. T. Morse, Jr., Oliver Wendell Holmes: Life and Letters, 1, 156, 294 ff. 
2 “Campanile di Pisa” and “Letter from America to a Friend in Tuscany” in Poems 
(1893). 
2 “To——. Lines Writen after a Summer Day’s Excursion.” 
The beauty which old Greece and Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home. 
Cp. S. T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 1, 366. 
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Of name or place, and more than I have lost 
Have gained in wider reach of sympathies,— 
Remembering others, as I have today, 

In their great sorrows, let me live alway 

Not for myself alone. 


One of his early poems was on the subject of the Liberator of South 
America, Simon Bolivar. He eulogized the negro patriot of Hayti, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. He expressed his sympathy for the cause of liberty in 
France, Germany, Hungary, Mexico, Brazil, Finland, and Ireland. To 
the cause of Italy he devoted several poems and in others made briefer 
references to the subject. To no other foreign cause does he refer so often, 
but we shall find that it is the later phases of the Risorgimento which are 
treated in his verse. 

Though less ardent than Whittier in carrying on an antislavery agita- 
tion, James Russell Lowell showed a deep interest in securing liberty for 
the oppressed. He looked upon Europe in general as effete and tyranni- 
cal. He praised the downfall of Louis Philippe and warmly welcomed 
Kossuth.* He, too, had a strong sympathy for the aspirations of the 
Italian patriots, whose country he knew at first hand, but only since 
1851, a date relatively late in the movement. He himself stated that he 
was interested in the condition of the people and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that by means of this trip he had secured a better insight into 
European politics.% Already in 1849 he had published an article about 
the Roman republic in the Standard. 

Before his visit the Risorgimento had entered its third phase with the 
War of 1848, waged against Austria by Piedmont under its unfortunate 
king Charles Albert. This was also the epoch of the liberal tendencies of 
the new pope Pius IX, followed immediately by the short-lived Roman 
republic, and the introduction of reactionary policies by the embittered 
pontiff. Liberty was destined once more to be crushed, but the national 
movement was growing steadily and beginning seriously to attract Eu- 
ropean attention. 

It now appealed more to Americans, who looked with disfavor on the 
maintenance of autocratic government in the Old World. Books on Italy 


% “Bolivar,” ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture,” “The World’s Convention,” “Thiers,” “Kos- 
suth,” “To Ronge,” “To Follen,” “One of the Signers,” ‘Freedom in Brazil,” “The 
Conquest of Finland,” Introduction to “To Pius IX.” Cp. Pickard, op. cit., 1, 361. 

* “Columbus,” “Ode to France,” “Kossuth”; also articles about Hungary, France, and 
Ireland, one in the Boston Courier, and others in the Standard of the American Antislavery 
Society (1848-1851). Cp. Scudder, op. cit., p. 304; Norton, Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
p. 173. 

% Letter to Doctor Howe. See Scudder, of. cit., p. 331. 
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were in demand.” Our people heartily welcomed Pius IX as the first Lib- 
eral pope, although Metternich asserted that there could be no such per- 
son. Attentive observers like George William Curtis were able to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of such a situation.?” Parsons adopts a deferential 
attitude toward the Pope, whom he calls ‘“‘good Pius.’’* 

The events of the year 1848 were too spectacular to escape the atten- 
tion of American poets. Walt Whitman, who was an advocate of liberty 
in general, composed a poem called “Europe (1848-1849)” in which he 
deals with the struggle for freedom so conspicuous at this period, but 
he makes no reference to any country in particular and does not refer to 
the Italian patriots at any time.?® Lowell, however, has in mind the 
Revolution of 1848 in Italy in the poem “Freedom.” He sees that coun- 
try as a pearl before the swine of Austria; he himself tells us that in the 
passage where the poem as now printed reads humanity, the original 
reading was fair Italy. He asserts that he will not doubt of Europe, that 
war is preferable to peace with tyranny, and that anything which will 
abolish Austrian oppression must be God-sent, and, therefore, to be wel- 
comed.*° 


% Cp. Whittier, “The Freed Islands” (1846). 
We have sworn 
The death of slavery. When it falls, 
Look to your vassals in their turn, 
Your poor dumb millions, crushed and worn, 
Your prisons and your palace walls. 
Largely because of an interest in the reforms of Pius IX, Tuckerman’s Italian Sketch Book 
was brought out in a third edition. 

#7 Curtis was in Italy in 1846, when the discontent which soon broke out into active 
revolt was general. He sent home letters to the press which have never been collected. It 
appears, however, that he had a genuine appreciation of national movements and that his 
judgments oncontemporary policies and events were sound. He was interested in the people 
as persons, races, and political communities. His attitude toward Pope Pius was sympa- 
thetic. See Edward Cary, George William Curtis in “American Men of Letters” series, 
pp. 40, 50. 

*8 “To a Lady with a Head of Pope Pius Ninth.” Cp. Whittier’s “From Perugia.” 

Is this Pio Nono the gracious, for whom 

We sang our hosannas and lighted all Rome; 

With whose advent we dreamed the new era began 
When the priest should be human, the monk be a man? 

29 For Whitman’s interest in liberty elsewhere see “‘To a Foil’d European Revolu- 
tionaire,” “Spain 1873-4,” “France (1794),” “O Star of France 1870-71”; also the review 
of Hazlitt’s Napoleon (1848). 

30 Each fetter sundered is the whole world’s gain! 

And rather than humanity remain 
A pearl beneath the feet of Austrian swine, 
Welcome to me whatever breaks a chain, 
That surely is of God and all divine. 
See the author’s introduction to these verses. 
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In the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, Ferdinand II had been reigning 
since 1830. A bigoted and cruel prince, determined on personal rule, he 
was none the less cowardly and had been compelled to bow to the popu- 
lar will in 1848 and grant a constitution to his subjects. A revolt of the 
Sicilians he had been able to crush. The most spectacular event of the 
struggle was the desperate resistance of the city of Messina against the 
king’s forces. By his ruthless bombardment of the city, which destroyed 
two-thirds of it, he earned the appellation of King Bomba, and the awful 
savagery of his soldiers made the victory one of the horrors of history.* 

Shortly afterwards the collapse of the revolutionary movement in the 
North by the defeats of the Piedmontese army made it possible for the 
faithless monarch to do away with all semblance of a constitutional ré- 
gime and to take a bloody revenge for the constraint to which he had 
been subjected for a few months. To cow the people in times of unrest 
the Bourbon kings were accustomed to supply arms to the ruffians of the 
festering slums and encourage them to massacre those citizens who were 
allied with the Liberals, an expedient that now proved to be practicable.* 
To these distressing events Whittier refers in “The Peace Convention at 
Brussels,”’ composed in 1848: 


Still breaks the smoke Messina’s ruins through, 
And Naples mourns the new Bartholomew, 
When squalid beggary, for a dole of bread, 

At a crowned murderer’s beck of license, fed 
The yawning trenches with her noble dead. 


Parsons has in mind these or similar atrocities, when in “Sorrento,” 
with an asperity of language unusual for him, he calls Ferdinand the 
“gross Bourbon.” Though he is worthy of vengeance from on high be- 
cause of his outrages, he seems untroubled by his conscience. Such op- 
pressors should lay aside a career of violence and retire to some secluded 
spot to contemplate the beauties of nature. 

In central Italy events of the middle of the century were inseparably 
connected with Pius IX. His earlier popularity, due to an exaggerated 
notion of his Liberalism, had not been permanent. Lowell alludes to the 
change as something well-known in the United States as early as 1848. 
While dealing with the slavery problem, he took occasion to allude to the 
pontiff as follows: 


As Pius IX has not yet lost his popularity in this country by issuing a bull against 
slavery, our youth, who are always ready to hurrah for anything, might be prac- 
tised in the formation of the refractory negative by being encouraged to shout 
Viva Pio Nono!* 

® King, op. cit., 1, 316. 

® bid, 1, 91, 367 ff.; 1, 11-12. 
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The contrast between the earlier and later opinions about the Pope is 
well brought out by a devoted friend of Italy, Henry T. Tuckerman, who 
while devoting some attention to poetry, was better known as an essayist 
and critic. This writer had twice spent considerable periods of time in 
Italy in the decade of the thirties and had published two popular ac- 
counts of that country. He had visited the martyr Pellico and dedicated 
one of his works to Foresti. At a time when others were accustomed to 
disparage the qualities of the Italians, he was their ardent champion. 
He was likewise outspoken in condemning the conditions that still p~e- 
vailed in lower Italy and Sicily.** His poem “Rome,” while not dealing 
directly with political conditions, contrasts the former glory of the city 
with present decay. 

He now composed two sonnets addressed to the Pope.* In the first 
he hails Pius as a “benign reformer,” and emphasizes the hopes felt by 
mankind in a pope who can resist Austrians and Jesuits, adding: 


The world with benedictions breathes thy name, 
And hails the Vatican as Freedom’s home. 


In the second the Pope is assailed bitterly as coward, bigot, and apos- 
tate, who should have died before he betrayed Freedom and allowed 
the priest to overcome the man. Yet 


God speeds the new crusade for human rights. 


The conduct of the Pope also forms the theme of Whittier’s ‘“To Pius 
IX,” written in 1849. Forsaking his people, who, with the assistance of 
the great democrats Mazzini and Garibaldi, have formed the Roman 
republic, he has fled across the frontier by night and taken shelter at 
Gaeta with the notorious Ferdinand II of Naples. He counts upon the 
assistance of the Austrian and French governments. Soldiers of the 
former have already sacked Ancona in the northeast corner of the papal 
states. The latter has dispatched to Italy an army, which stands before 
the gates of Rome. The instigations of the Pope have brought foreign 
troops into his territory with destruction and bloodshed as a result. The 
poet, therefore, makes a violent attack upon the Pope as a cowardly ty- 
rant, “the Nero of our time.”’ He continues: 


Stand where Rome’s blood was freest shed, 
Mock Heaven with impious thanks and call 


%3 Scudder, op. cit., p. 214. 

*% He was in Italy 1833-1834 and in 1837-1839; he published The Italian Sketch Book, 
1835, and Isabel or Sicily in a Pilgrimage, 1839. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Litera- 
ture, 11, 582. 

% Italian Sketch Book, third edition, 1848, chapter on Modern Italy and preface. 
% To Pius 1X in 1848 (Sonnet x11); To the Same in 1849 (Sonnet x11). 
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Its curses on the patriot dead, 
Its blessing on the Gaul! 


Lest his purpose in writing these verses be misunderstood, he states in 
the prose introduction that he “is no enemy of Catholics” and is cen- 
suring only the political activities of the Pope.*” 

Further details of the overthrow of the Roman republic by the armies 
of France are contained in “The Dream of Pio Nono.” Whittier was un- 
doubtedly greatly bothered by the attitude of the priest-king in this 
crisis, looking upon him as recreant to his trust, a sower of discord, and a 
promoter of tyranny. He doubtless had little understanding of the diffi- 
cult position of the pontiff and of his essentially feeble nature. 

At the time of the alleged dream the self-exiled pontiff is enjoying the 
hospitality of his Neapolitan associate at Gaeta, while the French army 
of the treacherous General Oudinot is trying to capture Rome from the 
Republicans.** His chief minister is the sinister Cardinal Antonelli, un- 
scrupulous leader of the Pope’s reactionary counsellors. The cardinal and 
the king notice the troubled sleep of Pius, due, as the former explains, to 
overeating. But in reality he has seen a terrifying vision. This brings out 
in striking contrast the differences between the healing ministry of 
Christ, blessed by the angels, and the havoc of war caused by the papal 
policies at Rome. Gruesome details are given of the French bombard- 
ment and of the scenes of carnage that met the invaders, when they 
forced their way through the gate of San Pancrazio into the Trasteverine 
quarters of the city. Here 


human blood 
Flowed ankle-deep about them, and dead men 
Choked the long street with gashed and gory piles,— 
A ghastly barricade of mangled flesh, 
From which, at times, quivered a living hand, 
And white lips moved and moaned. 


The Pope is escorted throughout by St. Peter, who proclaims him Anti- 
christ and summons him to repentance.*® 

The courageous but unsuccessful defence of the Roman state by its 
own citizens and a little band of patriots recruited from all parts of Italy 
deeply impressed Whittier. He alludes to it again in another poem writ- 
ten later in honor of Garibaldi, the leader of the defense. The unusual in- 
terest of this subject was probably due to the fact that the government 


7 Cp. the attitude of Mrs. Browning in Casa Guidi Windows. 

38 Cp. King, op. cit., 1, 334. 

** Though this poem refers to the events of 1849, it seems not to have been composed 
till 1853. 
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overthrown was a republic. It is singular that neither he nor any other 
American writer examined alluded to the romantic campaigns of Charles 
Albert, king of Piedmont and Sardinia, as the champion of Italian in- 
dependence. 

The events of 1848-1849 had brought no permanent benefit to Italy 
except in Piedmont, where the new king Victor Emmanuel II insisted 
on maintaining a constitutional government. But this part of the country 
did not often attract the attention of Americans, the outstanding excep- 
tion being Charles Eliot Norton, who, in contrast to the stagnation else- 
where, noted the hopeful state of affairs in Piedmont.*® Outside of Victor 
Emmanuel’s domain absolutism continued, accompanied often by op- 
pression and corruption. American writers occasionally bear witness to 
such a condition. Curtis, in a letter dated 1851, pointed to Italy as a 
country where laws were thoroughly bad.’ William Wetmore Story, a 
resident of Rome since 1848, deals in ‘“‘“Giannone”’ with the system of 
espionage maintained by the government there and the feeling of sus- 
picion and jealousy that kept Italians from working in harmony.® 

Lowell, on his second European trip in 1856, called Sicily the worst 
governed country in Europe. He whimsically praised the States of the 
Church for the freedom to be found there—an exemption from the tyr- 
anny of public opinion. Of course, where thinking on political matters 


was not approved, there was no public opinion. Indeed, the foreigner was 
ordinarily free enough to do as he liked, but the native had to provide 


40 Norton’s account is the best treatment of Italy by an American man of letters at this 
period. He found Turin and Genoa flourishing under a government that was bent on reform, 
although retarded in its progress by the apathy of the masses, who failed to appreciate 
free institutions. Piedmont was the stronghold of liberty and Genoese trading vessels were 
its messengers. With prophetic insight he recognized that Lombardy was destined to fall to 
this power. In addition to many other references to the subject, a whole chapter is de- 
voted to the corruptions of the papal territory, whose inhabitants are depicted as thor- 
oughly debased and accustomed to bribery and espionage. “‘No state could be more rotten 
and retain its vitality.” Only in the case of the ruler of Tuscany does the author seem to 
be unfair. The Grand Duke was really a kindly man with good intentions, whose rule was 
far from harsh and even characterized by a certain degree of toleration. Yet he is called by 
Norton “an insane bigot.” Notes of Travel and Study in Italy (1856), pp. 3 ff., 72 ff. Cp. the 
preface of this work, written in 1859, and King, op. cit., 1, 66. 

On the other hand, Hawthorne, who was in Italy at the very end of the period discussed 
(1858), shows the typical traveler’s attitude of largely ignoring contemporary politics. Al- 
though conscious of the defects of the papal administration, he gives no intimation that 
forces are secretly at work to cause a great upheaval in the near future. French and Italian 
Note Books, pp. 338, 348, 384, 409, 468. 

| Cary, op. cit., p. 76. 

® In Monologues and Lyrics. 

Now the snakes that in Italy’s bosom lie 
Are the twins Suspicion and Jealousy. 
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himself with a certificate of communion and confession. The government 
looked with disfavor on railroads as a modern invention. To Lowell the 
Romans seemed more serious since the events of 1848-1849 and he noted 
repeatedly their resentment against a government of priests.® 

The mountain fastnesses of central Italy were still notorious for the 
brigands whom they harbored, as the authorities were more interested in 
preventing the spread of Liberalism by exercising a rigid supervision 
over good citizens than in destroying robber bands. In “Official Piety” 
Whittier satirizes the robber who, kneeling in Christian fashion before 
the cross that marks the last resting place of one who met violent death 
at his hands, thanks God for favors vouchsafed him.“ In ‘‘The Peace of 
Europe” he administers a stern rebuke to the Pope ‘“‘whose fabled keys 
bolt hard the patriot’s prison-cell,”’ and likewise to the Bourbon Neapoli- 
tan Ferdinand II, “crowned scandal, loathed of God and man.” Napoleon 
III, who was no favorite of our patriotic poets, shares their opprobrium. 
Whittier feels that a régime where exiles and imprisonments abound can- 
not rightly be called peace. Symptoms of war prevail from the Tiber to 
the Danube, and the good order which the rulers boast of is nothing but 
“the hush of brooding slaves.’”’ Peace is found only in dungeon-vaults and 
graves. 

The prisons in which patriots were confined were nearly always vile 
and loathsome places, especially in the States of the Church and the 
Kingdom of Naples. The hideous condition of the latter was made known 
to the world at large in 1851 by Gladstone, who styled that government 
“the negation of God.” Apparently the number of political prisoners 
was no fewer than 15,000.“ Their unhappy state forms the theme of a 
poem composed by Whittier in the same year with the title “The Pris- 
oner of Naples.” Practically forgotten during their long years of con- 
finement, they suffer a fate similar to that of Pellico and other patriots 
of the North at an earlier time in Austrian fortresses. He prays that 
Heaven will console them for their sufferings, those brave souls who 
defied the two archfiends of their day, a despotic pope and a tyrannical 
king. This inglorious pair are thus described: 


Scudder, op. cit., p. 384; Lowell, Leaves from My Journal (1854), pp. 124, 143, 150, 154, 
204, 205. Motley, speaking of Florence in 1855, says: “Provided a man does not talk politics 
or read the Bible he gets on well enough.” The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, 1, 
188. 

“ The robber kneeling where the wayside cross 

On dark Abruzzo tells of life’s dread loss 

From his own carbine, glancing still abroad 

For some new victim, offering thanks to God. 
“ King, op. cit., 1, 369; Gallavresi, op. cit., p. 360. 
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Rome’s harlot, triple-crowned, 
And her base pander, the most hateful thing 
Who upon Christian or on Pagan ground 
Makes vile the old heroic name of king. 


The poem closes with a declaration of the poet’s love of liberty. 
Plans for effecting a revolution were never abandoned by Mazzini and 


other Radicals. Among the expeditions which were planned, with only 


meager hopes for success, was one by Carlo Pisacane, a Neapolitan duke 
(1851). After some initial successes he landed with a few hundred men at 
Sapri in the Basilicata and endeavored to arouse the country. The at- 
tempt was a failure; the leader and half of his men were killed in action 
and the remainder thrust into prison. The unfortunate expedition was of 
value for showing the futility of such enterprises. An untimely fate con- 
ferred upon Pisacane the halo of romance; Victor Hugo asserted that he 
was greater than Garibaldi. The landing and conflict were made the 
subject of a poem by the Italian lyricist Luigi Mercantini, of which a 
beautiful version was made later by Longfellow. It is called “The Glea- 
ner of Sapri.’’“ 

The fourth phase of the Risorgimento is associated with Napoleon III 
of France. As a youth he had been a member of a secret society whose 
aim was the liberation of Italy from the foreigner; after becoming em- 
peror his foreign policy was directed to the aggrandizement of France at 
the expense of Austria. Hence he was the more inclined to listen to the 
advances of Cavour, Piedmont’s astute prime minister, and to make an 
alliance with that state for a price. One of the conditions was that 
Clotilde, the eldest daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, should marry 
Napoleon’s cousin, Prince Jerome Napoleon. To her Oliver Wendell 
Holmes alludes in an ode called ‘‘Vive la France,” which was delivered 
in 1861 at a dinner in honor of the Prince. 

The alliance of Piedmont with France meant war with Austria. This 
conflict, which belongs to the year 1859, was short, sharp, and, so far as 
it went, decisive. It meant that the Italian situation had entered upon 
a new phase of great international importance, which did not fail to at- 
tract attention in America. Among those who now dealt with it was Long- 
fellow, who hitherto had seemed indifferent. During his earlier life he 


“ It should be noted that Longfellow did not make his translation until 1869. It cannot, 
therefore, be cited as an evidence of his interest in Italy during its struggle for freedom, 
although it should also be borne in mind that he was writing little in that period. He was 
doubtless attracted more by the beauty of the original than by its subject matter. 

Mercantini’s poem, La spigolatrice di Sapri, has always been popular. The author was a 
teacher and patriot, a writer of patriotic songs, which were favorites with the soldiers. 
The best known is probably the “Hymn of Garibaldi.” 
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was occupied principally with learning and teaching. His poetical output 
was scanty and, except for a few poems on slavery, he was scarcely con- 
cerned with contemporary problems.’ The descriptive poems that now 
appear in his collected works are mostly the reminiscences of an old man. 
Gentle and complacent by nature, he was not the kind to be occupied 
with reform. In 1845, when Whittier, as we have seen, was concerned 
about the welfare of Europe and saw war everywhere, Longfellow, in 
“The Occultation of Orion,” was preaching that violence was a thing of 
the past.*® 

He was not, however, unsympathetic to the woes of Italy nor to suffer- 
ing elsewhere.*® Certain exiles from that country were numbered among 
his friends and we are told that on one occasion, when closing a course 
of lectures, he remarked to the students, in reference to the Italians: ‘‘At 
this moment, in the hour of their anguish, I would be careful not to say 
anything which might chill your enthusiasm in their behalf.’’°° In 1859 he 
was constrained to take formal notice of the Italian situation and devoted 
to it the poem “Enceladus.” According to the well-known classical leg- 
end, the giant was buried beneath Mount Etna, and the eruptions of the 
volcano are directly due to his activity. Here Enceladus represents the 
Italian people, long held in bondage; the gods who are keeping him down 
are the tyrants that still govern. This poem is not primarily a war song 
but a kind of lament for the sufferings of the people and the destruction 
that always follows in the wake of war. Something of the feeling of hope- 
lessness appears that marked Bryant’s poem on the same subject more 
than twenty years earlier. Always wedded to the past, Longfellow does 
not accurately sense the possibilities of the present, though he admits 
that the buried giant may arise. 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes; 
They talk together and say 
To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 
Enceladus will arise. 

We learn that the money received in payment for this poem was donated 
to aid Italians who had suffered in the war against Austria.®! 


‘’ His translation of a poem by the seventeenth-century writer Vincenzo da Filicaja, 
with the title “‘To Italy,” was not made until 1865 and would not seem to indicate any 
special interest in the Risorgimento. Cp. Gorman, op. cit., p. 242. 

4s Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er. 

“* “Santa Philomena” deals with the Crimean War. Cp. Outre Mer, p. 257, where he 
notes the abuse of animals. 

5° Introductory note to “Enceladus.” 

5! Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Riverside Edition, Vol. m1, p. 65. 
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In this war one of the two chief battles was the allied victory at Mag- 
enta. To this Whittier alludes in ‘‘The Watchers,” where he sets forth 
his attitude towards war and his unflagging interest in the struggle for 
human rights.” 

Napoleon had promised to liberate Italy completely from the Alps to 
the sea. But after the battles of Magenta and Solferino the undertaking 
did not seem so promising. He had also expected to leave Italian terri- 
tory divided among four states, each comparatively small, where French 
influence would be unquestioned. Now he saw the entire peninsula 
anxious to unite with Piedmont under King Victor Emmanuel. Accord- 
ingly he changed his plans and abruptly made peace at Villafranca with 
the Austrian emperor Francis Joseph. Piedmont was not consulted about 
the armistice, but was allowed to annex Lombardy. While this was a step 
in the right direction, the patriots were furious at what they considered 
a base betrayal of their interests. So too their sympathizers in foreign 
countries were indignant.® Lowell gives expression to these feelings in a 
poem, which was first issued with the title “Italy, 1859” but now appears 
as “Villa Franca.’”’ Here the author stresses the need for an infinite pa- 
tience, as the workings of Destiny are slow. Yet there will be progress in 
spite of the monarchs Napoleon and Francis Joseph. Man-made agree- 
ments imposed by force settle nothing and 

There’s One hath swifter feet than crime. 
In spite of the fact that the ship of European politics sails smoothly to 
all appearances under the direction of Kaiser and Jesuit, forces are work- 
ing silently to dethrone such leadership. Although the territory of Venice 
failed to be liberated from the Austrian yoke, there is hope for the future; 
the printed word is more powerful than artillery. The fundamental tone 
of this poem is thus optimistic. The spirit of despair and utter resigna- 
tion which generally fills earlier work on this theme has practically dis- 
appeared. Progress, however, is hindered by the Jesuit “spider,” which 
spins a subtle web to ensnare kings. The Clerical party of France, in fact 
became the most potent factor in influencing Napoleon III to oppose 
Italian unity. That ruler does not fare very well at the hands of the poet. 
He is a “second-hand Napoleon” who cannot belie his blood. Showing 
all the evil traits of the elder Corsican—his unscrupulousness, his thirst 
for blood, and his mad ambition, he is 
The Cock that wears the Eagle’s skin 


52 Then Freedom sternly said: “I shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun, 
When human rights are staked and won.— 
My voice Magenta’s charges sped.” 
53 Cp. The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, 1, 323, 327; 1, 244. 
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and makes rash promises which he is unable to fulfill. Of course the por- 
trait painted here is a biased one, where the attention is focussed on the 
shortcomings of the subject. 

The same year (1859) Whittier composed a poem on another phase of 
the Italian situation. He first called it ‘‘Rome, 1859” but afterwards en- 
larged it and published it as “From Perugia.’ In this we find treated 
another incident in which Pope Pius IX makes a very bad showing. 
Perugia, like the other cities of the papal domain, was loath to give obedi- 
ence to its legitimate sovereign after the collapse of the republic. When 
the War of 1859 began, an insurrection broke out in Romagna, the Mar- 
ches, and Umbria. The Pope sent his Swiss mercenaries against Perugia, 
the metropolis of the last named district, and took it by storm. Their 
leader had orders to make an example of the city, and so his men were 
given unrestricted liberty to pillage, burn, and kill. An awful massacre 
of defenceless citizens was the result. The Pope rewarded the brutal sol- 
diery and, like the English government after the affair at Peterloo, 
struck a medal in memory of the infamous exploit. 

This slaughter came to Whittier’s notice through the Letters from Italy 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who told of the unfavorable reaction produced 
by this useless bloodshed even among professed adherents of the papacy. 
Here was a splended opportunity for the righteous poet to let loose his in- 
dignation against the detested Pius. He portrays the enthusiastic wel- 
come given by the Pope, the cardinals, and the papal retinue at Rome to 
the blood-strained mercenaries. Mankind, in believing that Pius would 
be a good ruler, were deluded because they had put their trust in an im- 
possible ideal—a human pope. Antonelli, the prime minister, is fairly 
depicted as an arch-knave who steals, a veritable Barrabas. In passing 
the poet takes a fling at the eunuchs of the papal choir, calls attention to 
a new form of blessing which has usurped the place of the one promul- 
gated in the Sermon on the Mount, and in closing alludes to the papal ap- 
probation of Austrian rapacity and to the grim antics of the “‘wolf-whelp 
of Naples,” the young king Francis II. Whittier has used sarcasm through- 
out with telling effect and especially in enumerating how the Pope has in- 
troduced improvements in religion, for now “the martyr, unsinged, 
roasts, as his proxy, his neighbor instead.” 


% Lowell mentions Italy in a later poem “The Washers of the Shroud” (1861), perhaps 
because of recent events there: 


The fatal remnant must be cleansed ere dawn: 
For Austria? Italy? The Sea-Queen’s isle? 
55 This poem is incorrectly listed under the year 1858 in the chronological table of 
Whittier’s works. Cp. Pickard, op. cit., 1, 423. 
% King, op. cit., 1, 88. 
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Whittier had already had the opportunity to pay a final tribute of 
scorn to Francis II’s father, Ferdinand Bomba, who died in 1859. This 
occurs in the poem “In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge.” The corpse of 
the unworthy king is lying in state while masses are said for the repose of 
his guilty soul. 

And Rome’s great altar smokes with gums to sweeten 
Her foulest gift to Heaven. 
But while the court of Great Britain wears mourning for the dead mon- 
ster, the Neapolitans are thankful for their deliverance. Although Whit- 
tier might seem to use intemperate language in dealing with this ruler 
after death, as well as in his life-time, an impartial verdict must admit 
that it was merited. 

To about the same period belongs another poem entitled “Italy.” It 
makes no mention of specific events but refers especially to the battles 
that recently have been fought for Italian freedom. Instead of a liberty 
“slowly gained by martyr meekness, patience, faith’’—the ideal of Man- 
zoni and of Pellico, too, in his later years—it is being won by the clash 
of arms. This, then, must be God’s way and hence right. But peace will 
come inevitably. 

The proclamation of Victor Emmanuel II as King of Italy in 1860 
marked the attainment of many of the fondest aspirations of Italian 
patriots. Napoleon III was not able to withstand the insistence of the in- 
habitants of the duchies to be incorporated with Piedmont, and Gari- 
baldi’s spectacular campaign in Sicily and the South added those regions 
to the nation. Success came so suddenly as to be overwhelming, and, 
though Venice and Rome were still outside the kingdom, it seemed to be 
only a question of time until they should form a part of it. Enthusiasm 
had replaced misgivings, but so far as our American writers are concerned 
these successful events attracted them less than the failures of earlier 
years. The imminence of the great conflict for the preservation of the 
Union tended to claim their attention to the exclusion of ev. nts abroad. 

Bryant, however, in 1860 wrote an ode exalting freedom with refer- 
ence to its recent attainment by Italy.*’ He had been in that country two 
years earlier and had made other visits, so that he was acquainted with 
conditions there. The poem is a testimony of the power of the people 
against monarchies. It contains no specific references to particular events 
or persons and because of its general character might apply to almost any 
land. 
5? Called simply “Italy.” Although this is the last poem published by Bryant on an 
Italian subject, he gave an address on “Italian Unity,” and the last act of his life was to 


deliver a eulogy of Mazzini in connection with the dedication of a statue to the Italian 
patriot. See Bradley, op. cit., pp. 195, 201. 
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Whittier wrote two poems which refer to the period after the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Italy. The first, ““Naples,’’ beongs to 1860. Its 
primary purpose is to attempt to console a father whose daughter was 
buried in the Protestant cemetery of that city. The portion that de- 
scribes the father’s grief ends with the words: 









Through the great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a bitter thought 
That slaves must tread around that holy spot. 











Now, he continues, as “every sweet and saintly grave” was a prophecy 
and pledge of freedom, the fulfillment has come; Italy is free and united 
under Victor Emmanuel. He expresses in some detail the people’s joy at 
their newly won liberty, and at the close returns to the more personal 
theme and the father’s consolation at the thought of freedom through 
the resurrection. 

The last poem of this writer on the subject is called “Garibaldi.”’ In 
the chronological table of his works it is listed under the year 1869; the 
internal evidence would not fix the date precisely. The great warrior, 
after handing over to his king the vast southern domain which he had 
gained, at once retired to Caprera, his island home, off the Sardinian 
coast. But he was unable to endure inaction; the spectacle of the Pope 
still ruling Rome fretted him, and, contrary to the wishes of the Italian 
governmnet, he attempted to seize the territory of the papacy by force 
of arms. Here he is represented like a prophet of old looking out from his 
refuge at Caprera and beholding the casting down of thrones and the ad- 
vent of freedom in different parts of Europe. Though Garibaldi failed 
to secure Rome for Italy, the Providence of God is not blind, and will 
yet usher in an era of peace and equality among men. Meanwhile Na- 
poleon and the Pope, who together stand in the way of the more com- 
plete realization of Italian ideals, are tormented by the restless spectres 
of the dead. 

The last stages of the Risorgimento passed unnoticed by our poets. 
Neither the creation of the Kingdom of Italy nor the virtual completion 
of Italian unity by the annexation of Venice and the seizure of Rome 
awoke an echo in their work. These events lacked spectacular features; 
the events preceding the acquisition of the territory around Venice in 
particular brought no glory to Italy, and our nineteenth-century poets, 
who were staunch champions of the republican form of government, 
> would not have found the eulogizing of a monarchy a congenial theme. 
. Whittier, who had hitherto shown most interest in Italian political life, 
suffered from ill health and felt the need of repose. So far as American 
a poetry is concerned, the Risorgimenio was ended. 
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A examination of the evidence available shows, as is to be expected, 
that an interest in the Italian cause was not general among our writers, 
although few of the more important ones ignored it completely. Poe, of 
course, was altogether unaffected; his theory of life was to reject things 
that did not personally concern him and to regard “all reformers as mad 
men.” Holmes, likewise, with his views that all agitation is unseemly, 
was not the man to be associated with movements requiring a wealth of 
human sympathy, and his verse, as a result, was too often identified with 
matters that were intrinsically of little importance. In the verse of still 
others such as the Cary sisters a foreign subject was outside the range of 
their interests. Some, as Longfellow and Parsons, who were not alto- 
gether unaffected by the Italian problem had their interest centered 
chiefly in the literature and culture of past ages rather than contempo- 
raneous conditions. It is note-worthy that none of the writers who visited 
Italy repeatedly or spent long periods of time there, refers to Italian as- 
pirations so frequently as Whittier, who, as already pointed out, never 
went abroad. 

On the other hand, enough references to various phases of the Risorgi- 
mento occur in American literature to afford a partial picture of the 
movement. The account, indeed, is not well balanced, As was entirely 
natural, it was the overthrow of autocratic government, especially when 
administered by foreigners, which appealed to Americans. The unifica- 
tion of the country into a single nation, equally important and equally 
dear to Italian patriots, made no impression upon them. So, too, the 
earlier phases and the consummation of the movement passed un- 
noticed, while attention was drawn most of all to the spectacular events 
of 1859 and, in slightly lesser degree, to those of 1848-1849.5* To Whit- 
tier, the central point of interest is the attitude of the recreant Liberal, 
Pius IX. 

The various poems that deal with contemporary Italy, occupied as 
they are with political problems that in the nature of things were of 
transitory interest, are seldom, if ever, examples of poetry of the highest 
order. Yet, if this work does not enhance the reputation of the authors 
as artists, it demonstrates that they were men of broad and liberal minds 
and a wide range of sympathies—poets who were truly human. 

Roy M. PETERSON 

University of Maine 


58 Cp. the poetry of Mrs. Browning on the Italian question, Casa Guidi Windows and 
Poems before Congress. 
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SCHOPENHAUVER AND PESSIMISM IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE 


HE years from 1885 to 1898 have been correctly termed by Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton “an epoch of real pessimism.’ Not that pessimists 
were common at this time, but the question of the value of life was on 
the horizon of every educated man, and developed like a storm cloud 
whenever the air of speculation chilled. In England the literary men in 
particular were given to pessimistic questionings; and a great volume of 
Continental literature, of a quality to reénforce the idea of the world’s 
tedium and pain, began to appear in translation. FitzGerald’s transla- 
tion of the Rubaiyat sprang into public attention in 1885 and maintained 
an immense popularity for the next fifteen years. Inasmuch as it has of- 
ten been confidently affirmed that the cause of the pessimism of this pe- 
riod is to be found in the teachings of Schopenhauer,’ I have undertaken 
to examine the nature and extent of Schopenhauer’s influence. No evi- 
dence appears, however, that Schopenhauer had more than a contribu- 
tory influence; and the task has necessarily broadened into a study of 
the history of literary pessimism. Because of the extent of the subject, 
the present paper offers little more than a summary of methods and re- 
sults. I hope later to publish the proofs in greater detail. 
Although Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille und Vorstellung was pub- 


lished in 1818, the author remained practically unknown until 1853, 
when an article by John Oxenford in the Westminster Review introduced 
him, not only to the English, but to the Germans.’ During the discussion 


1 Shaw, 246. 

? The opinion that Schopenhauer is responsible for nineteenth-century pessimism is most 
common in conversation and as a passing comment in literary history. Stedman remarks 
in his Victorian Poets that the influence of Schopenhauer, among others, is “‘visible” in the 
writings of James Thomson (p. 455). M. Cazamian makes the statement, fairly accurate 
but misleading, that Gissing ‘inhaled the doctrine of Schopenhauer and assimilated it” 
(Legouis and Cazamian, Hist. of Eng. Lit., 1, 428). A. W. Jackson, in his life of Martineau, 
attributes the prevalence of pessimism to Schopenhauer and Hartmann (James Martineau: 
a Biography and Study, p. 393). Among critical writers of the pessimistic period, i.e., before 
1900, one rarely finds this opinion; but, to judge from such fictional reports as Viola 
Paget’s Baldwin, published in 1886, it appeared in conversation at that time. James _ 
Buchanan, in “The Dismal Throng,” published in the Jdler, July 29, 1893, declares that 
the “literary undertakers” are: 

The latest seed of Schopenhauer, 
Born of a trull of Flaubert’s choosing. (xxtv, 240) 

* The outline of the vogue of Schopenhauer and pessimism as presented here is based 
principally upon the British and American essays upon these subjects which can be dis- 
covered before 1901 (about 235 in number), of the files of several critical and general 
periodicals, and of the biographical records and works (up to 1900) of such authors as 
have been called pessimistic. 
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that followed the translation of Oxenford’s article into German almost 
nothing was heard of Schopenhauer in England or America until the 
seventies,‘ when occasional magazine articles began to acquaint the pub- 
lic of both countries with his views. In 1876 Helen Zimmern’s biography 
was published, and in 1877 Bowen’s Modern History from Descartes to 
Schopenhauer. A discussion of pessimism in general arose at the same 
time among English writers. James Sully published his monumental Pes- 
simism: a History and a Criticism in 1877; and in 1879 a number of books 
and magazine articles seriously proposed the question whether life is 
worth living. Schopenhauer’s works also, except for a few excerpts in 
philosophical journals of earlier date, were translated in the eighties and 
nineties: the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung in 1883-18865 the Vierfache 
Wurzel in 1889,° and the parts of the more popular Parerga und Paralipo- 
mena in 1889 and later in many printings.’ In general, therefore, an Eng- 
lish author could hardly have known of Schopenhauer’s teachings before 
1853; he would probably not have heard of the philosopher before 1872 
nor have thought seriously of him until 1876, unless he had a special in- 
terest in Germany. By 1879, however, every person alive to the develop- 
ments of the day must have heard of him; and by 1883 an educated man 
could not think of pessimism without thinking also of Schopenhauer. 
Schopenhauer was not alone, indeed, in his exposition of philosophic 
pessimism. The first important information about Buddhism, to which 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy is very similar, was received by Europe in 
1844;* and after 1850 came a steady stream of English articles and trans- 
lations of Buddhist documents. Edwin Arnold’s poetic life of Gautama, 
The Light of Asia, 1879, was extraordinarily popular. It is usually for- 
gotten, moreover, that another German pessimist stood very close to 
Schopenhauer in popularity. Eduard von Hartmann was first mentioned 


* Lubbock’s Letters of Henry James, 1, 7, shows that William James read Schopenhauer 
in 1860; an anonymous article on Leopardi, in Blackwood’s for 1865 (xcvm, 462), makes a 
sneering comparison of the poet with “a comfortable German professor” (Schopenhauer 
was not a professor); F. H. Hedge reviewed recent German books on Schopenhauer in the 
Christian Examiner, of Boston, in 1865 (txxv1, 46-80). When English-speaking people at 
last began to read of Schopenhauer, several writers expressed surprise that so little was 
known of him. See the review of Frauenstidt’s Schopenhauer-Lexikon, the Ailantic, xxix, 
504, 505; Katscher, ‘‘Englische Biicher tiber Heine und Schopenhauer,” Mag. f. d. Lit. d. 
Auslandes, No. 28 (July 8, 1776); Sully, Pessimism, 2; [J. D. Lacroix, in] the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, tvmm (July, 1876), 489, 490. 

5 The World as Will and Idea, 3 vol., trans. by Haldane and Kemp. 

® On the Fourfold Root, etc.: and, On the Will in Nature, trans. by Mme. Hillebrand. 

7 Religion: a Dialogue, 1889; Studies in Pessimism, 1890, etc., trans. by T. B. Saunders. 

® Burnouf, Introduction a V histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, which aroused comment in 
England, according to Miiller (Chips, 1881 ed., 1, 277). See also the lists of books on Brah- 
man and Buddhist subjects, Rand’s Bibliography of Philosophy. 
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py the English press in reviews of Pfleiderer’s Der Moderne Pessimismus 
in 1875. Though he was apparently unknown before that date to writers 
in England or America, an article in the Westminster Review for January, 
1876, attracted wide attention to him; and during the remainder of the 
century his name was nearly as familiar as that of Schopenhauer. Hart- 
mann’s principal work was translated as The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious in 1883, the year which saw the publication of the principal vol- 
ume of The World as Will and Idea; it was reissued in 1890, and the 
Sexes Compared appeared in 1895. Other pessimistic philosophers were 
little more than names in England and America; and no original pessi- 
mistic philosopher wrote in English. Edgar Saltus alone, a cosmopolitan 
esthete from America, supported pessimism in his Philosophy of Disen- 
chantment, 1885, a work whose ideas are derivative but whose brilliant 
manner attracted attention. It is clear, therefore, that in investigating 
the influence of Schopenhauer one must beware of ascribing to him what 
is due to Hartmann or the exponents of Buddhism. 

The discussion of pessimism per se, without special reference to Scho- 
penhauer, began practically in 1875° and increased rapidly, with a sud- 
den leap in 1879. At least seven magazine articles on Schopenhauer pre- 
ceded this discussion, five of them belonging to the years 1871-1875."° 
These seem hardly a sufficient basis for a Schopenhauer cult. But it 
appears that through them Schopenhauer established the word ‘‘pessi- 
mism”’ in a new sense. It had denoted merely an inclination toward dis- 
couragement, and was quite rare in that sense. But these first writers on 
Schopenhauer had treated pessimism as Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
conviction; and soon afterward we find it taken in his sense as denoting 
a settled belief that life is not worth the trouble. It is quite probable, 
moreover, that by the existence of the word and the prestige of pessimist 
philosophy the idea corresponding to that word acquired a definiteness 
and an emphasis that it would not otherwise have had. This is no slight 
achievement, as anyone will agree who has reflected upon the power of 
such words as “puritan,” “genius,” or “‘pagan,”’ to bind diverse notions 
into an apparent unity. Since this is true, may not the pessimist philos- 
ophers have caused the pessimism of the period as well as given it a 


* T have found one treatment of the subject before this: J. Froschammer, “Optimism and 
Pessimism,”’ Cont. Rev., xv1m1, 67-86, x1x, 775-788 (Aug., 1871, May, 1872). 

1 Oxenford, ‘Iconoclasm in German Philosophy,” West. Rev., x~tx, 388-407 (Apr. 1, 
1853); [F. H. Hedge], “Arthur Schopenhauer,” (Boston) Christian Examiner, Lxxv1, 46-80 
(Jan., 1864); Dr. David Asher, “Schopenhauer and Darwinism” (trans.), Journal of 
Anthropology, 1, 312-332 (Jan., 1871); H. Lawrenny, “Arthur Schopenhauer,” Cont. Rev., 
xx, 440-463 (Feb., 1873); E. Gryzanovski, “Arthur Schopenhauer,” ., or. Amer. Rev., 
cxvit, 37-80 (July, 1873): Friedrich Harms, “Arthur Schopenhauer’s Philosophy” (trans.), 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, tx, 113-138 (Apr., 1875). 
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name? Is it not likely that the discussion of Schopenhauerian pessimism, 
during the years 1871 to 1875, however slight it was, gave rise to the ac- 
tual pessimism which followed it? 

But it is not safe to jump to such a conclusion. Post hoc ergo propter 
hoc is not good logic. Just as reasonable would be the hypothesis that 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann were discussed in the seventies because a 
nascent pessimism demanded them, and that this pessimism at last 
burst forth of its own power. Further investigation inclines me toward 
this explanation. It must be remembered that Schopenhauer had to 
wait until the seventies for an English audience. Further, in some in- 
stances pessimism was discussed by persons who seem not to have heard 
of Schopenhauer—notably in James Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, New 
York, 1866, and W. R. Greg’s Enigmas of Life, Boston, 1872. But much 
more important is the fact that when English pessimism became vocal 
in 1879 it stated its own griefs in its own way. Expositions of foreign pes- 
simism increased. But in addition a still larger body of writing appeared. 
with practically the force of autobiography, revealing the spuritua: 
griefs which the English and Americans of the time suffered; and the 
causes of these griefs are to a very great extent independent of Schopen- 
hauer’s teaching. It might be reasoned, indeed, that a pessimism based 
on Schopenhauer’s philosophy would seek for justification beyond that 
philosophy. But each phase of English pessimism may be proved to have 
been developing before Schopenhauer was known. In particular, the 
writers of the seventies and later knew that the sensitive minds of their 
poets had for a long period been more or less affected by what they had 
only recently learned to call pessimism. One does not see in the treat- 
ments of pessimism from the years 1879 to 1900 a continuation of Scho- 
penhauer’s arguments, though as in duty bound the writers often state 
his position; one sees rather a continuation of the perplexities of Byron, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, and Arnold. 

Frequent pictures in contemporary fiction bear out this view. See, for 
example, ViolgfPaget’s Baldwin (Baldwin, 1886), Edgar Saltus’s Yorke 
(Tristrem Varick, 1888) and Lenox Leigh (Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, 
1887), numerous characters of Gissing, Elizabeth Robins’s Dick Dris- 
coll and Ethan Gano (The Open Question, c1899), George Moore’s Owen 
Asher (Evelyn Innes, 1898), Eden Phillpotts’ Barron (Lying Prophets, 
c1896), and characters by Whiteing, Percy White, and W. S. Maugham. 
The pessimism of none of these characters is an echo of Schopenhauer or 
Hartmann. Dick Driscoll, indeed, is ‘rather proud of his Schopenhauer- 
ianism. [But] It represented to him a mere mental gymnastic.’"" In sev- 


U Open Question, 209. 
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eral instances fictitious pessimists are represented as having read Scho- 
penhauer because they were drawn to him by community of feeling; but 
the study of philosophy is not said to have made them pessimists. All are 
thoughtful men, whose belief that life is irrational, or purposeless, or pre- 
dominantly painful is due to certain lines of scientific or skeptical 
thought. 

Schopenhauer’s teaching is idealistic in its interpretation of the world 
of experience, which he regards as phenomenal only. But back of the 
phenomena he finds Will, blind, heedless, and remorseless, which has 
created the objective world and works in it, and is known by each person 
intuitively as the center of his personality. The world is discordant and 
painful because the central Will is irrational. Schopenhauer teaches two 
methods of attaining freedom from the dominion of purpose: one, tem- 
porary, through art; the other through denial of the will to live. In the 
second he is very close to Indian philosophy, from which, indeed, he 
borrows the terms “Nirvana” and “Maya,” and he is sometimes re- 
ferred to very plausibly as a modern Buddhist.” Hartmann’s theory is 
similar to Schopenhauer’s. He gives his Creative Power reason as well 
as will, however, though he believes that the will has come to act alone, 
with disastrous results. He prophesies that when intelligence becomes 
strong enough to dominate the will, the objective world will be ordered 
back into the Unconscious from which it has sprung. 

In both Schopenhauer and Hartmann we find something of each form 
of pessimism discernible in the last century—what I may call the pessi- 
misms of futility, of disillusion, and of pain. The first of these is due to the 
fact that the reason has no power toestablish values. It is commonest in 
persons whose vital forces are jaded; such a person, looking at the results 
of his work, asks wearily, After all, what is it all for? and realizes that logic 
can give no answer. Every reflective boy passes through this kind of pes- 
simism. In literature it is familiar to us because of Omar and Ecclesias- 
tes. It is frequently intensified, as in Ecclesiastes, by reflection upon the 
tedious reiterations of Nature or the shortness of life—neither a ground 
for pessimism in itself. The pessimism of disillusion results from the hu- 
man tendency to place final value in some ideal object—in the sentiment 
of power or ecstasy, the idea of God, or of eternal life, for instance. If 
this object proves illusory, the person is unable to substitute another; he 
is left with the pessimism of futility, but with the added pain of disap- 
pointment. Both romantic melancholy and religious despair come under 
this head. The pessimism of pain is due to the impression that there is an 
unbearable surplus of pain in the world. It is found in Buddhism and his- 


® As in Challemel-Lacour’s “Un bouddhiste contemporain en Allemagne: Arthur Schop- 
enhauer,” in his Etudes et reflexions d’un pessimiste, and Hearn’s Life and Leiters, 11, 266. 
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torical Christianity, and is very prominent in Schopenhauer; it appears, 
for instance, in the famous dilemma in which Schopenhauer thinks every 
living being stands between painful effort and ennui, and in his question 
whether the pleasure of an animal eating overbalances the pain of the 
one being eaten. 

The revival of these forms of pessimism in the last century is due main- 
ly to the advance of scientific and critical thought and to the disappoint- 
ment of hopes of social improvement. In most instances, of course, the 
pessimistic mood is light or transitory, perhaps betrayed only by the 
energy with which someone resists it. Frequently such despair is only the 
pain which impels some important movement of the century’s thought, 
such as the reaction toward catholicism, the celebration of the tragic, the 
praise of paganism or of vitality, or the drift into estheticism; but it is 
clearly identical with the mood which sometimes darkens into absolute 
pessimism. Several causes worked together to produce the nineteenth- 
century pessimism of futility. First, man’s reason had now progressed so 
far in its enfranchisement that the individual had begun to accept the 
full task of defining the purpose of life independently of religious dogma. 
The success of the analytic method in mathematics and science had en- 
couraged the attempt to seek that purpose through logical means—with 
disastrous results. Further, the discrediting of religious authority, both 
in the Church and in the Bible, left man without a customary retreat 
from such pessimism. Christianity had frankly accepted pessimism in all 
its forms, but had dissolved that pessimism in its own glory. For the pain 
of earthly existence it had offered a blissful heaven; and to the person 

afflicted with a sense of the emptiness of life it had offered a mystic sense 
of values, a refuge ina Deity infinitely beyond the meddling of his trivial 
intellect. Deprived of this resource, the thinker found himself a prey to 
pure relativity, unable to decide that one aspect of his life is better than 
another. Thus Clough in a poem written in 1847 sees the human facul- 
ties “sitting and looking each a different way,” each unable to give an 
account of itself to the questioning spirit, which is itself equally at a loss." 
Besides Clough, others who were touched with this sort of pessimism be- 
fore 1853 are Carlyle (in his Sartor Resartus), Emily Bronté, Matthew 
Arnold, John Addington Symonds, and Herman Melville; before 1871, 
when it was very unlikely that they had read Schopenhauer, George 
Eliot, Edward, Lord Lytton, James Thomson, and Rossetti; and later 
in the century Edgar Saltus, Garnet Smith, Leslie Stephen, Amy Levy, 
Margaret Veley, Grant Allen, Mark Twain, John Davidson, Stevenson, 
and fictional characters produced by George Moore, Elizabeth Robins, 
and Richard Whiteing. The subordinate complaint of the brevity of life, 


3 “The Questioning Spirit,” Poems, 1883 ed., 185, 186. 
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which enforces this kind of pessimism, appears before 1871 in FitzGer- 
ald’s version of the Rubaiyat, and in Swinburne and Morris; it appears 
after that date in H. D. Traill and A. E. Housman. 

Of those who expressed most acutely the pessimism of futility, it will 
be noted that a considerable group date too early to be Schopenhauer’s 
disciples. Schopenhauer himself expresses very powerfully the thought 
that the life of man is ‘‘void of any significance . . . , a weary longing and 
complaining, a dreamlike staggering through the four ages of life to 
death.’"* He inclined more than any English author I have fiitt to the 
impression of ennui, rather than to disappointment in the lack of high 
purposes in life, and to the interpretation of ennui as discomfort; and he 
involves his discussion continually with comments on the pain of living. 
Being an idealist to whom time is merely a mode of knowing, he makes 
nothing of the brevity of life; but uniike most English pessimists, and 
like the preacher in Ecclesiastes, he speaks forcibly of the tedium of the 
eternal recurrence of natural processes.® His resemblance to the English 
pessimists is not striking, therefore; and considering the steady cre- 
scendo of this kind of pessimism from before his time, the translations of 
his essays seem to be merely incidents in the larger movement. 

The weakening of religious dogma also produced the pessimism of dis- 
illusion. To conceive that the human spirit is directly related to the uni- 
versal government is to add greatly to its dignity; similarly, a belief in 
immortality glorifies our trivial existence with the conception of infinity. 
When such a belief is lost, the mind has lost its highest interest, and can- 
not easily find another; it is likely to sink into the pessimism of futility, 
with the additional distress of longing for the vanished belief. The loss 
of confidence in immortality shows its effects particularly in Tennyson’s 
“Two Voices,” dated as early as 1833, and In Memoriam, published 
1850; Tennyson’s mind remained fascinated by the idea of death, and he 
repeatedly asserted that life is worth nothing if it ends.’* The pain which 
results from the loss of the sense of the divine is most evident in the 
novels of W. H. Mallock, but appears also in George Eliot, Constance 
Naden, Roden Noel, George John Romanes, Margaret Veley, William 
Hale White, and George Savage-Armstrong. Most of this group expressed 
themselves after 1871; but there can be little suspicion of Schopenhauer’s 
influence here. 

As an alternative to the fading belief in God, science seemed to offer 


MM World as Will and Idea, Haldane and Kemp’s trans., 1, 415. 

% Tbid., 1, 415. 

46 For proof that Tennyson held this view in later life, see “Wages,” ‘“Despair,”’ “‘Vast- 
ness,” and “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” published respectively in 1868, 1881, 1885, 
and 1886, and a statement quoted by J. A. Symonds, “‘Miscellanies,” Lett. and Papers, 6. 
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the idea of a universal order both dismal and terrifying. Geology proved 
that earlier forms of life had appeared and perished; biology at least 
seemed to show that the processes by which they came and went were 
pitiless and automatic, and that man himself is subject to them. When 
in addition science demonstrated the magnificent extent in space and 
time of this meaningless cosmic order, the result was an effect of irony 
without parallel. The conception of an august but brutally heedless Na- 
ture was the nightmare of the century. Together with the pessimism of 
disillusion, or sometimes of pain, it was expressed with great imaginative 
force before 1853 by Carlyle and Tennyson, before 1871 by FitzGerald 
ard Hardy, and after 1871 by Richard Jefferies, Romanes, Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Roden Noel, Henley, Eden Phillpotts, and many others. It 
is, of course, the conception represented philosophically by Schopen- 
hauer’s Will and Hartmannn’s Unconscious. But the German pessimists 
were known too late to suggest it to the earlier authors named and the 
context shows in every one of the later English authors, except perhaps 
Henley, that the idea is related to the study of material science. Most 
probably it was science that suggested the aimlessness of natural tend- 
encies to all the poetic minds we have considered, including those of 
Schopenhauer” and Hartmann. 

As certain minds in the last century lost the resource of religious doc- 
trine, the pessimism of the earth’s evil, which religion had previously 
cloaked, became more pronounced. James Thomson, whose pessimism 
appears as early as 1867,)* and Amy Levy would probably have been 
melancholy in any age; but now their melancholy was hopeless. Thomson 
in particular shows strong tendencies toward religious mysticism, coun- 
teracted, however, by a gloomy materialism. But the pessimism of pain 
was vastly increased by biology, especially through the discovery of the 
necessary warfare of living forms, and, later, of evolution by means of 
this warfare. David Hume, in the ‘Dialogues concerning Natural Re- 
ligion,” published posthumously in 1779, makes a prophetic suggestion 
of evolution, affirms that life is governed by misery, and gives a bitter 
analysis of earthly evil with significant references to the warfare between 
living beings.'® The enlightened view of later biologists may be repre- 
sented by Huxley, who in an essay composed between 1850 and 1858 in- 


17 Although science did not thus affect the minds of most thinking men until later in the 
century, Schopenhauer did not live too early for the influence described. For example, in 
Chap. xx of the supplements to the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung he deduces the priority 
of brute tendencies in life over the operations of the mind from experiments recently per- 
formed by physiologists. 

18 “A Lady of Sorrow,” National Observer, x, 34, 35, 52-54, 67-69, 83, 84, 99, 100, 119, 
132, 133 (July 14 to Aug. 25, 1867). 

19 Works, 11, 435-440. 
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dicts the operations of Nature as similar to those of Nabis and Domi- 
tian.*° The publication of the Origin of Species in 1859 of course acquaint- 
ed a wider public with this conception; and the cruelty of Nature is a 
theme of literary works produced between 1871 and 1900 by Jefferies, 
Noel, Hardy, Henley, Lee-Hamilton, Grant Allen, Phillpotts, and 
George Moore. The connection with biology is in every case quite ap- 
parent; and the catalogues of pain in the first volume of the World as 
Will and Idea, 1883, appear to be merely a part of the series. 

The disappointment of hopes of reform and the sense of stubborn evil 
resulting from the industrial revolution are evident in literature after 
1830, and increase to actual pessimism after 1880 in the fiction of George 
Gissing, William Hale White, Arthur Morrison, and Richard Whiteing, 
and in the verse of John Davidson. In Gissing and Davidson the evils of 
the slums are phases of the ruthlessness of Nature, which appears also 
in that naturalistic fiction of Hubert Crackanthorpe and of George 
Moore which deals with social wrongs not traceable to industrialism. 
Thus Moore’s Drama in Muslin is the formula of the struggle for survi- 
val illustrated by life in an Irish town. The disappointments of indus- 
trialism and the idea of the destruction of the unfit are foreign to Scho- 
penhauer’s thought. 

Thus we find the roots of the pessimism under consideration in a num- 
ber of causes, all of which had begun to operate before Schopenhauer’s 
views were made known to Germany in 1853. All but one of these causes 
produced well-defined moods of pessimism in English authors before the 
seventies, when readers of English began to hear of Schopenhauer; and 
that one cause has no counter-part in Schopenhauer’s teachings. The 
reality of these causes is attested by the poets and fiction-writers them- 
selves, and by expository writers of 1879 and after. The fact that several 
isolated magazine articles on Schopenhauer appeared before actual de- 
bate on pessimism arose is most easily explained by the supposition that 
a few editors and journalists were sensitive to the questions of pessi- 
mism in advance of their public. 

The possibility still remains that certain individual authors followed 
Schopenhauer. Indications of such discipleship are to be sought in liter- 
ary use of Schopenhauer’s ideas and in biographical records. Although 
the two classes of evidence must often be considered together, I shall 
deal first with suspicions of Schopenhauer’s influence aroused mainly 
by imitations of his writings. Mere quotation proves nothing, of course; 
otherwise I should say that the number of quotations from Ecclesiastes, 
“The Two Voices,” In Memoriam, and the Rubaiyat proved these works 


20 Three Essays, 28-31. 
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far more influential than Schopenhauer’s essays. But the great quantity 
of quotations from, or even parodies of, these works from 1885 to 1900 
shows no more, perhaps, than that the educated man then knew his 
Bible, his Tennyson, and his Omar. If we should learn that one of Scho- 
penhauer’s ideas had been variously embodied or expanded by reflective 
thought, we should have proof of formal—not necessarily philosophic— 
influence. 

The idea of the creative, unintelligent Will appears sometimes to have 
exerted such an influence. It is evidently related in some way to the large 
number of representations in modern literature of a faulty creative 
power. A very great part of them antedate the recognition of Schopen- 
hauer, however; generally speaking, the relation clearly lies in the fact 
that to persons who inherit the idea of a Creator, the supposition of the 
Creator’s weakness, malice, or unconsciousness is an easy explanation 
of the earth’s evils. The last century very naturally saw the reconstruc- 
tion of the Gnostic Demiurge. Thus Hume, in the “Dialogues” quoted, 
reasons that the Creator must be impotent or malevolent.” Byron’s 
Cain addresses the Deity in terms that would suggest Hartmann’s in- 
fluence if Hartmann were yet born: Cain declares that God creates 
worlds 

to make eternity 
Less burthensome to His immense existence.” 


Lamartine imagines a petulant God who has kicked the earth, spoiled in 
the making, from His presence.” Carlyle’s Teufelsdréckh suggests an 
“absentee God;” and Arnold’s Empedocles describes the Creator as an 
“‘o’er-labored Power” who “Fain would do all things well, but some- 
times lacks in strength.’ These examples appeared before 1853; and in 
1859 Edward Bulwer-Lytton pities a suffering World-Spirit in Hart- 
mann’s manner, but before Hartmann is known.” We need not, there- 
fore, assert the influence of Hartmann or Schopenhauer when Browning 
publishes his “Caliban” in 1864; or Tennyson’s Arthur (1869) suspects 
that a “lesser god has made the world;’” or the artist Nettleship paints 
a “blind Titan-like ghost floating with grouping hands above the tree- 
tops;’”’ or one of Phillpotts’ characters guesses that the world is the prod- 
uct of “some ingenious archangel with a theory.’”8 

1 Works, 11, 440. 

= “Cain,” Poems and Dramas (N. Y., Burt Co., n.d.), p. 436. 

23 “Méditation sixiéme,” Méd. pottiques: nouv. éd. (Paris, 1915), pp. 91, 92. 

* Poems, N. Y., Crowell Co., n.d., 229, 230. 

*5 “Macromicros,” in “The Wanderer,” Poems (Boston, 1881), pp. 229, 230. 

% “Passing of Arthur,” Works (N. Y., 1913), p. 458. 


27 W. B. Yeats, “Trembling of the Veil: Four Years, 1887-1891,” Reveries, etc., 193, 194. 
28 Lying Prophets, 199. 
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Viewed in company with these embryo myths, Schopenhauer’s Will 
and Hartmann’s Unconscious appear as merely two of the century’s at- 
tempts to express in poetic form the idea of the heartlessness of Nature. 
But some of the guesses at the origin of evil agree more closely with the 
philosophers; one must have strong suspicions of Schopenhauer’s or 
Hartmann’s influence if the author adds to the idea of the Creator’s in- 
competence the limitation of His activity to exertion of the will, or de- 
fines the world as His dream. Thus a poetic dialogue entitled ‘“Pessim 
and Optim,” which Coates Kinney, an Ohio editor and the author of the 
once popular “Rain upon the Roof,”’ published in 1887, is an unmistake- 
able version of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics.2® From what I can dis- 
cover regarding Kinney’s life and writings, the poem is a sort of journal- 
istic “stunt.” A more significant passage is in Roden Noel’s Modern 
Faust, 1888, a narrative of spiritual disquiet ending, like Carlyle’s Sar- 
tor, in the discovery of the inner law. Noel gives to Satan a pessimistic 
speech which culminates with the statement that 


The Deep once dreamed a nightmare of abortions, 


and sets forth the purely phenomenal nature of the actual world.*° The 
passage suggests Schopenhauer or Hartmann, or, more distantly, the 
doctrines of Buddhism. I believe that it was derived from one of the 
German philosophers, probably Schopenhauer. Noel had a hostile in- 
terest in Schopenhauer, as shown in A Modern Faust and in his essays, 
an interest so great that he could hardly have read this passage, had it 
occurred in another poet, without being reminded of Schopenhauer. His 
admiration for the Buddha was so great that he would hardly have put 
Buddhistic teachings into the mouth of Satan. I cannot find that he was 
interested in Hartmann. Noel was a philosopher as well as a poet. It is 
noteworthy that in this poem he finds the cause of pessimism in an ex- 
amination of life, as did his contemporaries in general, and that he takes 
the pessimistic metaphysics as a capstone which gives logical stability 
to what has already been erected by experience. 
There is a similar passage in a poem which Romanes printed privately 

in 1889. The writer asks, 

Am I the subject of a hideous dream 

(Whose unknown Dreamer is a maniac mind . . .)?# 


Again the thought suggests both Schopenhauer and Hartmann, with the 
scales tipping slightly toward Hartmann. Romanes, as a biologist, would 


2° Lyrics of the Ideal and the Real, cop. 1887. 
30 Pp. 161, 162. 
= “Charles Darwin: a Memorial Poem,” Poems, 7. 
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probably have read Hartmann, and he gives his maniac Dreamer the 
power of ideation. The roots of Romanes’ temporary pessimism are, as 
shown by his letters and his other poems, the loss of religion and the per- 
ception of Nature’s aimlessness. Fundamentally he owes no more to Ger- 
man pessimism than does Noel. 

In Hardy’s Dynasts, 1903-1908, we find another probable use of the 
forms of German pessimism. The “Immanent Will” 


works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
Eternal artistries in Circumstance, 
Whose patterns... 
Seem in themselves Its single listless aim . . . ; 
like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was.” 


The panorama of the Naploeonic War is performed, in Hardy’s epic, by 
puppets which think they choose but which are in reality moved by the 
“‘pulsion of the Byss.”’ Dr. Helen Garwood has drawn a parallel between 
Hardy’s philosophy and Schopenhauer’s in her doctoral dissertation, 
which brings together the available evidence on the question of Schopen- 
hauer’s influence upon Hardy. In answer to her query, the novelist wrote 
that his philosophy was a “development irom Schopenhauer through 
later philosophers.’’ Hartmann seems to be the most important of the 
“later philosophers,” though it is of course very possible that Hardy read 
the little-known philosophers Bahnsen, Du Prel, and Preuss. As Miss 
Garwood notes, Hardy is made by William Archer, in his Real Conversa- 
tions, to say that Hartmann has “suggested to him what seemed almost 
like a workable theory of the great problem of the origin of evil.’ An 
explanation of juvenile suicide, in Hardy’s Jude, 1896, as “‘the beginning 
of the coming universal wish not to live” sounds very much like Hart- 
mann’s proposition to annihilate the world by a common volition. Hardy 
knew Schopenhauer’s doctrines, however, as shown by a reference in a 
letter to the Academy for 1902; and in spite of Hardy’s own statement, 
I believe that Schopenhauer was partly responsible for the mythology in 
the Dynasts. In that poem the power that governs history is the “Will,” 
not the “Unconscious.” It is true that Hardy resembles Hartmann in 
making the active principle think in an absent fashion; and perhaps 
Hartmann’s prophecy of the gradual awakening of intelligence has sug- 

® Pp. 1, 2. 

3 Thomas Hardy: an Illustration of the Philosophy of Schopenhauer (University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1911). 
* Op. cit., 10, 11. 
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gested Hardy’s hope that the Will may some time awake to consciousness 
and “fashion all things fair.”*5 But Hartmann hopes for universal an- 
nihilation, Hardy for release from pain. Otherwise the Byss resembles 
indifferently Hartmann’s Unconscious and Schopenhauer’s Will in its 
unconsciousness, pitilessness, and lack of final purpose, as it also re- 
sembles the modern conception of Nature. As Hardy had read from both 
philosophers, my judgment is that he could not himself have told to what 
extent he was indebted to either, but that over the Dynasts both have 
exerted a greater formative influence than over any previous consider- 
able literary work in English.* 

This imitation does not touch the question of the origin of Hardy’s 
pessimism. Dr. Garwood concludes that Hardy did not “‘set out to give 
artistic expression to the Schopenhauerian philosophy. Influence is too 
strong and definite a word for the result attained, sympathy comes nearer 
to it.”’87 Hardy had, in fact, represented the cruelty of Nature in verse 
composed in 1866, too early for probable influence from Schopenhauer;** 
and in his famous ‘‘Hap,” composed in the same year, he fixed the cause 
of human sorrow in the indifference of a brutish destiny: 


Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan.*® 


In the novels and poems that follow we find illustrated this central idea 
of the blindness of destiny, colored with religious disappointment, re- 
lated, as the details often show, to the disclosures of modern science. 
There is no reason to believe that pessimistic philosophy served him for 
more than illustration of his views. 

Another pessimist who sometimes refers to the “Will” is W. E. Henley. 
He applies the word to some tendency with which one may join in en- 
thusiasm, as when the ‘Will’? makes choice of the British to found an 
empire.‘ The term probably originates in Schopenhauer, but has no 
great significance in Henley, to whom philosophy was ‘“‘as chalk in the 


% P, 525, the last line of the poem. 

* The similarity of Hardy’s and Schopenhauer’s thought has aroused frequent comment. 
Professor Barker Fairley has noted the view of universal being common to Schopenhauer, 
Hardy, Shaw, and Doughty (“The Modern Consciousness in English Literature,” Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association (1924), 1x, 126-144. Mr. Ernest Bren- 
necke has traced the forms of Schopenhauer’s philosophy in Hardy’s work (Thomas Hardy’s 
Universe: a Study of the Poet’s Mind, 1924). The question of Hartmann’s influence seems 
to have received little attention. 

537 Op. cit., 11. 

% “Her Dilemma,” Coll. Poems, 1919, pp. 10, 11. 

® Coll. Poems, 7. 

40 “We are the Choice of the Will,” Poems (N. Y., 1920), pp. 229-231. 
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mouth.’ His pessismism arises from a direct consideration of the 
brevity and misery of life. 

John Davidson also refers to the “Will;” but unlike Henley, Davidson 
was intrigued by philosophy and probably knew both Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer. His pessismism was clearly the product of social and 
scientific thought upon his inbred Scotch Presbyterianism. Handicapped 
by materialistic determinism, and disturbed by a vivid sense of the 
sufferings of humanity, he was yet driven to the messianic task of pro- 
claiming some sort of religious consolation. After experiencing in his de- 
velopment all the forms of pessimism common in his time, he arrived at 
a sort of heroic optimism, reconciling good and evil rather high-handedly 
in the mystic value of self-assertion. His principal critics, Drs. Wenley® 
and Fineman,® find in him reminiscences respectively of Nietzsche, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Thomson, and Gissing, and of Nietzsche and Ibsen. 
Neither critic mentions Schopenhauer, and both alike consider Davidson 
too independent to be any man’s disciple. The abstract opinions which 
Davidson holds in common with Schopenhauer are, so far as I can de- 
termine them, the following: the dependence, in some sense, of the phe- 
nomenal world upon the mind; the identity of biological impulse and 
personal will, as shown in “Thirty Bob a Week”’: 


I am the love that chose my mother out; 
I joined two lives and from the union burst ;“ 


and, in his last period, the universality of desire, the necessity of pain, 
and the identity of pain and desire (or ‘‘matter’’): 


Thought achieved, the unconscious will 
Which Matter is, empowered it and enslaved 
With endless lust of life triumphantly, 
That knowledge might endure; and tarred it on... to know 
Discomfort, pain, affliction, agony. 
Taking these opinions in order, the dependence of the world upon the 
mind has been a subject of discussion in all idealist philosophy. The 
identity of will with impulse or even tendency is natural to materialism, 
as in Haeckel.® If it was borrowed, a more likely source than Schopen- 
hauer is Samuel Butler: Davidson in the passage quoted has duplicated 
the statement in Erewhon that young people are plagued by the spirits 
“ Cornford, Henley, 98. 
® Preface to Davidson’s Poems, Modern Lib. ed. 
* John Davidson: a Study of the Relation of his Ideas to his Poetry (Thesis), Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1916. 
“ Ballads and Songs, 96. 
“ Testament of a Vivisector, 11. 
* Riddle of the Universe (N. Y., Harper, n.d.), 110, 111. 
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of children desiring to be born. That Davidson derived from Schopen- 
hauer the notion of the identity of the universal being with desire, or will, 
and the identity of desire with pain, is more probable. On the other hand, 
the whole creed, even to belief in existence as an act of universal volition, 
might be a poetic and philosophic extension of the doctrine of evolution. 
It is fairly clear, at least, that no matter how Davidson’s final meta- 
physical doctrines originated, his interlude of pessimism was due to the 
difficulty of adjusting himself to the fact of an aimless and painful uni- 
verse. 

Besides these appearances of Schopenhauer’s principal doctrine, I have 
found only one other evident use of his thought: the version of the pain 
and ennui dilemma by Lord Lytton, to be mentioned shortly. No proof 
has appeared that Schopenhauer influenced strongly any one of the 
authors who employed his ideas; and I have likewise found no proof that 
he aroused pessimism in any of the other writers whose biographical 
records mention him. In the letters and biographies of those who might 
be called pessimistic no certain reference to Schopenhauer has appeared 
before 1871; and beginning with this date practically nothing appears 
but signs of such interest as any intelligent man might take in a noted 
philosopher. Oliver Madox Brown, the precocious son of Ford Madox 
Brown, quotes casually from Schopenhauer in The Black Swan, which he 
wrote in 1871-1872,*7 and makes a playful reference to him in a letter of 
1873.4° Brown’s brother-in-law, Franz Hueffer, was a German-born dis- 
ciple of Schopenhauer, and the boy must have heard a good deal about 
the philosopher. But the gloom in Oliver’s novels is mainly a romantic 
coloring, verging sometimes upon a pessimism of transitoriness, like that 
of Swinburne’s. There is no reason to think that Schopenhauer influenced 
him. R. L. Stevenson was studying Schopenhauer in 1874, probably in 
German.*® In 1878 he published his Virginibus puerisque, containing 
essays in which the impression of life’s aimlessness is used as a kind of 
spring-board to arrive at the Stevensonian glory of adventure. He may 
have had in mind Schopenhauer’s exposition of the futile cycle of human 
desires. But this idea frequently occurs to young men, and Stevenson has 
no verbal similarity to Schopenhauer. Lafcadio Hearn had studied 
Schopenhauer closely before 1889, and quotes admiringly from him after 
that date, although by 1889 he has transferred his principal allegiance to 
Herbert Spencer. It seems probable that Schopenhauer contributed to 
Hearn’s final half-Buddhistic religion the ideas of the identity of all 


“ Pub. as Gabriel Denver, 1873. The quotation is to be found in Brown’s Dwale Bluth, 
etc., pub. in 1876, Vol. 11, p. 206. 

“8 Ingram, Oliver Madox Brown, 100. 

Stevenson, Letters, new edition, 1911, p. 100. 
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consciousness and of a central Will.*°° But Hearn’s Buddhism was cer- 
tainly not pessimistic, and I do not know any of his writings which can be 
so described. Edward, Lord Lytton, according to his daughter, Lady 
Betty Balfour, ‘‘read something of German philosophy” in 1862;' but 
his Wanderer, an expression of Byronism and of the pessimistic disillusion 
which resulted from science, had been published in 1859. In 1884 his 
letters show him ‘‘absorbed in Schopenhauer,” and finding in that author 
“copious expression of ideas [he] had supposed to be peculiar to [him- 
self].’’ As he makes the curious assertion that Schopenhauer “pro- 
fesses no . . . system,’ I suppose that he was reading the lighter essays 
and had never read the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung or the Vierfache 
Wurzel. Lytton’s comments show, I think, that he was an admirer, not a 
disciple, of Schopenhauer. His last volume of poetry, published post- 
humously in 1892, is filled with a bitter sense of life’s futility; but in view 
of his surprise at discovering his own ideas in Schopenhauer, and the 
early appearance of the same form of pessimism long before in his Wan- 
derer, I cannot believe that the book owes much to the philosopher. 
Lytton’s genius is very imitative; in Marah one hears clear verbal echoes 
of Baudelaire, Tennyson, and Wilde, and in his earlier verse of Browning, 
Tennyson, and Poe. But I have not perceived any such imitations of 
Schopenhauer’s manner, and only once does he seem to use Schopen- 
hauer’s ideas—in a rendering of the famous dilemma. The speaker in the 
poem had killed and buried Pain, but found a spectre on his doorstep. 


I groan’d, ‘‘What art thou?” and the Spectre said, 
“The ghost of Pain, whose name is now Ennui.’’™ 


A few other instances remain of possible interest in Schopenhauer. 
George Eliot may be supposed to have read Oxenford’s essay on Schopen- 
hauer in 1853, as she was assistant editor of the Westminster Review at 
that time. That she had learned something of Schopenhauer by 1874 is 
shown by her “College Breakfast Party,” composed in that year, in 
which she introduces Schopenhauerian philosophy as a current subject 
of debate. Here the evidence ends. George Eliot’s ethical ideas are based 
on sympathy, like Schopenhauer’s. But instead of being saddened, like 
Schopenhauer, by a perception of the nature of the unity that underlies 
all consciousness, she is saddened by her failure to see any such unity. 
The melancholy manifest in her novels appears, on analysis, to be due to 


50 As seen, for example, in Karma, 1918 ed., p. 20; Out of the East (Boston, c. 1895), 
p. 83; Interpretations of Literature (N. Y., 1915), 1, p. 337. 

51 Lytton, Personal and Literary Letters, 1, 135. 

8 Tbid., 1, 275. 

53 Tbid., 11, 276. 

% “Haunted,” Marah, 91. 
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the fact that, while she is ethically still a Christian, she suffers from the 
lack of a divine sanction for ethical action. 

James Thomson’s pessimism was centered about melancholia, which 
was probably inherited and which was complicated with alcoholism. His 
disorder begins to make itself felt in verses composed in 1857; and by 
1861 its subjective signs are clearly defined as a painful depression, an 
abnormal persistence of grief (for a dead sweetheart), tedium, and long- 
ing for death. This affliction caused him—or at least disposed him—to 
crystallize within his mind all the forms of pessimism known to his times. 

The evidences that he was interested in Schopenhauer are as follows: 
(1) His namesake, A. A. Thomson, who knew him at Chelsea Military 
School, told his biographer, Mr. H. S. Salt, that Thomson in those days 
was “so far from being a pessimist that he was wont to laugh at the 
philosophy of ‘old Schopenhauer.” James Thomson’s schooldays at 
Chelsea ended August 7, 1854. (2) Thomson disparages Schopenhauer 
and other philosophers as “metaphysical system-makers” in an essay 
which he wrote in 1876." (3) Mr. Salt in his biography quotes from an 
essay which Thomson wrote on Schopenhauer, as evidence of a dislike 
for the philosopher’s ‘“‘sullenness and vanity.’** I have unfortunately 
been unable to find this essay, and Mr. Salt in a courteous reply to my 
inquiry has told me that he cannot now recall the source. It probably was 
not written before 1875, as I have sought through all the periodicals for 
which, according to the biographer, Thomson had written by that date. 

A. A. Thomson’s statement would seem to prove that the poet knew 
Schopenhauer at a very early date. James Thomson was at Chelsea in 
1853 when Oxenford’s essay appeared, and it is quite possible that he 
read the essay at this time. On the other hand, he was then a schoolboy, 
not yet nineteen years old; and one may have strong suspicions that A. 
A. Thomson’s memory, in recording the poet’s cheerfulness, after thirty- 
five years played him the natural trick of introducing the name of the 
philosopher who had in the meantime become the symbol for pessimism. 
James Thomson’s expressed antagonism to Schopenhauer is no disproof 
of a real interest, of course; and one might imagine that the interest 
aroused by Oxenford’s article led him to study Schopenhauer in German, 
especially since he soon acquired a reading knowledge of German during 
the years which he spent as army schoolmaster. But this remains mere 
supposition, as there appears to be no evidence to support it. Thomson’s 
own references to Schopenhauer prove no more than we might safely 


55 Life, 1889 ed., 17. 

56 Tbid., 18. 

57 “On the Worth of Metaphysical Systems,” Essays and Phantasies, 297. 
58 Fife, 309, 310. 
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assume—that Thomson, a pessimist and an omnivorous reader, would 
have read Schopenhauer at a fairly early date. 

The nearest approach to Schopenhauer’s thought which I can find in 
Thomson’s writings occurs in his essay, ““A Lady of Sorrow,” written be- 
tween 1862 and 1864,5* in which Thomson preaches the beauty of self- 
renunciation in a world whose essence is death, and implies the unity of 
all beings in a “general soul.’’ The passage suggests Schopenhauer; but 
it also suggests Buddhism, which had great charm for Thomson,*° and 
with reference to which Tennyson had already used the term “general 
soul.’*! Apart from this it is difficult to see any strong resemblances be- 
tween Schopenhauer and Thomson in imagination or thought. Thomson 
has none of Schopenhauer’s distinctive ideas. He agrees with Schopen- 
hauer in his view of man’s helplessness and limitations. But he is philo- 
sophically opposed to metaphysics; he seems to have derived his views 
from his own reflection upon concrete facts; and, more like Leopardi 
than Schopenhauer, he gives the subjective impression of pessimism 
without constructing an elaborate defcnse of his views. 

Nor is there evidence that Thomson fed his imagination on Schopen- 
hauer’s words. Thomson was peculiarly given to imitation of the style 
of authors on whom his thoughts dwelt; it is a commonplace that the 
influence of Dante, DeQuincey, Shelley, Leopardi, and Heine are con- 
stantly in evidence in his writing; and one can easily discover passages 
or poems built by the examples of Blake, Browning, Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, Keats, Tennyson, Carlyle, and others. But close reading shows no 
such imitation of Schopenhauer. Thomson is also given to the habit of 
quoting from favorite authors; but I cannot find that he ever quotes 
from Schopenhauer, even in the “litany” of “A Lady of Sorrow,” where 
he has brought together the most eloquent passages that his memory 
holds on the allurements of death. Yet there are passages in Schopen- 
hauer’s commentaries on the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung which would 
have harmonized perfectly with the litany in thought and tone. Scho- 
penhauer himself often quotes; but Thomson does not repeat from him 
his favorite sentences from Lucretius, Menander, Homer, Herodotus, or 
Calderon. 

The frequent assertion that George Gissing was a disciple of Schopen- 
hauer is based principally upon a passage in Gissing’s first novel, Workers 
in the Dawn, 1878, in which a young woman, having read the Parerga, 


5° Pub. in Essays and Phantasies, 1. 

Salt, Life, 310. 

8 In Mem., XLvu. 

® Kap. xu, “Uber den Tod”; Kap. xtv1, “Von der Nichtigkeit und dem Leiden des 
Lebens.” 
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expresses enthusiastic admiration for Comte, Shelley, and Schopenhauer 
as spiritual teachers.® As this character, Helen Norman, is a mere auto- 
maton actuated by the virtues, it is clear that Gissing is here expressing 
his own sentiments. While references to Schopenhauer are not numerous 
in his later works, they are frequent enough to prove that the author re- 
membered Schopenhauer’s teachings. His fullest incidental use of 
Schopenhauerian theory is in the second novel, The Unclassed, 1884, in 
which Maud Enderby’s lover enlightens her by identifying her nunlike 
abhorrence of the life principle with Schopenhauer’s denial of the will to 
live.“ Given Gissing’s early admiration and these occasional references, 
it may seem a fair inference that the social pessimism of his later novels 
was produced by and illustrates Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

But the inference seems a little uncertain when one considers that in 
Workers in the Dawn Schopenhauer is praised simply as a teacher of the 
ethics of sympathy, and that the speaker thinks pessimism “‘the least 
valuable part of Schopenhauer’s teachings.’ We may, to be sure, sup- 
pose that Gissing wished for some reason not to reveal his real interest 
in Schopenhauer’s pessimistic doctrines. The same possibility exists with 
regard to many other writers. But the evidence here shows no more than 
that he studied Schopenhauer at Jena, that he was attracted by the 
Philosopher’s ethical doctrines, and that later he could refer to Schopen- 
hauer intelligently. 

A study of Gissing’s novels after 1878 makes it appear very improb- 
able that he was attempting in them to illustrate any pessimistic system 
whatever. He does not denounce the essential injustice of the universe, 
as does Thomson; partly from pure agnosticism, and partly from lack 
of inclination. Morley Roberts is undoubtedly correct in saying that he 
“possessed no metaphysical endowments or apparatus,’ and Thomas 
Seccombe in asserting that Gissing’s subject is “not the lacrimae rerum 
but the lacrimae dierum suorum.”* Mr. Roberts also declares that Gis- 
sing enjoyed Hardy’s fiction less after Hardy “began to ‘rail at the uni- 
verse’ and disturb him.” Again, the origin of the pain in Gissing’s novels 
is demonstrably in his own experience. His novels contain no such cata- 
logues of misery as does Stephen Crane’s Maggie, and no full-length 
study of an illiterate like Esther Waters. The poor he hardly understood; 
he was irritated by their rudeness and their unreasonable contentment.** 


$1, 324-335. 

* Pp. 224, 225. 

® 7, 325. 

%® Henry Maitland (London, Nash, c1912), p. 121. 

§7 Intro. Survey, Gissing’s House of Cobwebs (London, 1923), p. xxv. Maitland, 134. 
8 See Henry Ryrecroft (N. Y., Dutton, n.d.), p. 194. 
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They compose the background for his real subject, the man of excep- 
tional nature who, like himself, has somehow gone astray in the lower 
world. His own loss of self-respect in base occupations, his sufferings in 
association with a drunken wife, his sense of exile, his longing for the 
peace of classic studies, the pangs of authorship in poverty, his tempta- 
tions to prostitute his powers for financial betterment are echoed re- 
peatedly. In spite of his brilliance in characterization, his tragic char- 
acters, except a few evident idealizations in the earlier novels, arise from 
consideration of one human being—egoistic, sensitive, disturbed and re- 
pelled by human pain. For a pessimism so evidently rooted in subjective 
experience one need not suppose an additional cause in philosophic 
theory. It is significant that Gissing himself, in his representations of 
pessimists, invariably shows pessimism as developing from reflection 
upon experience, never from the reading of Schopenhauer. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the authors whose writings and biographies 
give little or no hint of Schopenhauer. Two authors have kindly written 
me on the subject: Miss Ellen Glasgow, saying that she had read Scho- 
penhauer when she wrote her first novels but that she does not consider 
herself indebted to him; and Professor A. E. Housman, saying that 
he has not read Schopenhauer. 

The fact that proof of Schopenhauer’s deep influence is lacking in the 
records of any or all nineteenth-century authors does not, of course, dis- 
prove such influence. It leaves the question open so far as authors of the 
last twenty-five years of the century are concerned. What does rank as 
positive evidence is the fact that every pessimistic writer who has left a 
considerable body of biographical material may be shown to have de- 
veloped his pessimistic views in accordance with one or more of the 
trends of the century which I have described. It would not be surprising 
if further evidence should yet prove that Schopenhauer had a directive 
influence upon this or the other author. But we need hardly expect evi- 
dence for such influence upon a large number. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the pessimism of late nineteenth- 
century England and America is due to certain social causes which 
clearly had begun to operate before Schopenhauer was known, and that 
English literature reflects these causes. Schopenhauer contributed the 
name “pessimism” and thus assisted in advertising the moods of dis- 
couragement which have been grouped under that head. Both Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann were widely discussed and quoted, especially after 
about 1879. But pessimistic philosophy in general appears rather to have 
been drawn into prominence by the increase of pessimism than to have 
caused that pessimism. A detailed study of authors shows occasional use 
of Schopenhauer’s ideas, at least after 1887, but fails to show that Scho- 
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penhauer greatly influenced any English author. It seems certain that 
pessimism would have arisen after 1875 without Schopenhauer’s influ- 
ence; and it is very doubtful whether his teachings influenced to any 
great extent the course of its development. 


RALPH GOODALE 
Hiram College 
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XVIII 
ANATOLE FRANCE AND POETRY 


N a recently-published volume, Anatole France: critique littéraire,' 

Mile. Annette Antoniu gives a very closely-documented and, in the 
main, trustworthy, account of the intellectual and critical development 
of the great novelist. This work, however, confines itself to the considera- 
tion of Anatole France’s pronouncements in his works of criticism and is, 
by the very nature of its subject, somewhat diffuse in its treatment. It 
may, therefore, be of some interest to study France’s attitude towards 
poetry and poets as expressed in his novels and short-stories, in his vol- 
umes of essays and in his reminiscences of childhood, as well as in his 
conversations with some of the numerous “literary reporters” who, dur- 
ing the past decade, have been basking in the glory of the deceased mas- 
ter. Such an examination is of importance in view of the many bitter at- 
tacks that have been leveled at France by critics who are not content 
with attempting to expose what they consider to be the dangers inherent 
in his skepticism, and have left no stone unturned in the effort to prove 
that, both as man and as thinker, he was totally devoid of the moral 
sense. Thus, for example, in his Historie du Parnasse,2 M. Maurice 
Souriau would have us believe that France dealt treacherously by his 
erstwhile comrades, the Parnassians, and, more especially, by their prin- 
cipal leader, Leconte de Lisle. 

We need but pause a moment on Anatole France’s actual career as 
poet. It is known that, in 1867, France entered the service of Alphonse 
Lemerre, the publisher of the three volumes of le Parnasse contemporain 
and of the verse-collections of many of its contributors, as “lecteur des 
manuscrits et scoliaste éditorial des classiques,’’* that he immediately 
became an active member of the Parnassian group, contributing two 
poems to the 1869 Parnasse contemporain, one of which, “la Part de 
Magdeleine,” attracted attention by being recited by the actress Agar at 
one of the “matinées de poésie” that the group had begun to organize 
about 1870, and that he served as member, along with Banville and 
Coppée, of the editorial staff of the 1876 Parnasse contemporain,‘ in 

1 Paris, Boivin, 1929. The study, like so many others produced in France, is rendered 
much less effective than it might be by the fact that it lacks an index. There are lacune 
in the bibliography and occasional factual slips, but these are almost inevitable in so ambi- 
tious a work. 

2 Paris, Editions Spes, 1929, pp. 370-387 and passim. 

§ Emile Bergerat: Souvenirs d’un enfant de Paris (Paris, Charpentier, 3 vols., 1911-12), 
11, 164. Mlle. Antoniu states (0p. cit., p. 49) that France entered the employ of Lemerre 
“aprés la guerre de 1870,” but this is undoubtedly incorrect. 

* Vide Souriau, op. cit., p. 407. 
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which appeared the first part of his dramatic poem, les Noces corin- 
thiennes. He was one of the habitués of the salon of Leconte de Lisle in 
the Boulevard des Invalides, where, after having overcome a first touch 
of antipathy on the part of a few of the members caused by his rather un- 
gainly appearance and a slight defect in speech, he swept all before him 
by his learning and his brilliance as a conversationalist. He was also a 
regular visitor at the apartment of Catulle Mendés and the salon of the 
erratic Nina de Callias, whose lover he may actually have been for a 
while, whose hand he may have guided in the composition of the two 
sonnets which she contributed to the second Parnasse contemporain, and 
with whom he collaborated in the writing of a play which was rejected by 
the Comédie francaise.’ More than this, however, he became the leader 
of a sort of clique within the larger group, among the members of which 
were Paul Bourget and Frédéric Plessis, to the latter of whom he dedi- 
cated les Noces corinthiennes. Plessis looked upon France as his master 
and acknowledged his indebtedness to him in a poem included in his 
Poésies compleétes,® while the older man retained a life-long admiration 
for his junior. In the late sixties, France edited or collaborated in the 
editing of several ephemeral journals, to one of which, le Chasseur bibli- 
ographique, he contributed a poem called “Thais” which contains the 
seed of the novel of that name, and for another of which, /a Gazette rimée, 
he wrote two strong, though veiled, satires on the Empire, “Denys tyran 
de Syracuse” and “‘la Légion de Varus,”’ which might have earned him 
governmental reproof in the form of imprisonment had not the Gazette 
suspended publication. His two published volumes of verse, les Poémes 
dorés and les Noces corinthiennes,’ are thoroughly Parnassian in vein, and 
require no discussion here as they have been treated in histories of the 
Parnassians.® It is to be noted, however, that this poetry has been ac- 
corded both highly favorable and severely adverse criticism. Thus, 
Louis-Xavier de Ricard, on the one hand, regrets the fact that France’s 
reputation as prosateur has so completely overshadowed that of the poet, 
“car il est d’une trés haute et trés personnelle valeur et méme d’une intel- 
ligence philosophique—et esthétique aussi—trés supérieure 4 beaucoup 
de poétes de sa génération—et méme des autres.’’® Prof. Barry Cerf, 
on the other hand, is of exactly the opposite opinion. ‘‘There is little 


5 Vide L.-X. de Ricard: “‘Anatole France et le Parnasse contemporain—souvenirs inédits 
de jeunesse,” Ja Revue (Feb., 1902), pp. 301-319. 

* Paris, Fontemoing, 1904, pp. 109-110. 

7 Paris, Lemerre, 1873 and 1876. 

8 Vide Souriau, op. et loc. cit., and the present writer’s Parnassus in France (Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1929), pp. 111-115. 

® Loc. cit., p. 311. 
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reason,”’ he says, “to regret that he deserted verse for prose, for he seems 
to have had no pronounced poetic power. Furthermore, when one con- 
siders the history of French poetry during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, his decision to forsake the muse seems providential. He 
was always by nature a follower, never a leader. Had he continued to 
write poetry, he would probably have tried to escape, along with his 
generation, from the precision and clarity of the Parnassians into the 
nebulous inane of Symbolism, where his genius would have found itsel/ 
perplexed and suffering from nostalgic longing for its classic home, 
though perhaps only vaguely aware of the reason for its distress. It 
seems distinctly fortunate, therefore, that he sought companions and 
guides among the prose masters of his age rather than among the poets.’’"’ 
The intelligent student of France’s poetry will probably take his stand 
somewhere between these two extremes. But, though Anatole France 
ceased writing poetry in 1876, he never gave up reading it and thinking 
about it. In the remainder of this study, the effort will be made to deter- 
mine, through an examination of his prose works, just what he did think 
of poetry as an art and of poets. 

One of the articles in la Vie littéraire (1888-1892), dealing with Sully 
Prudhomme, Francois Coppée, and Frédéric Plessis, begins with these 
words: “Graces au ciel, nous avons des poétes; nous en aurons longtemps 
encore, nous en aurons toujours.’ Later in the same article, France 
recommends the poetry of Plessis to those ‘‘qui aiment bien”’ rather than 
“beaucoup les vers.” “‘J’entends par aimer bien les vers,” he adds, ‘‘en 
aimer peu, n’en aimer que d’exquis et sentir ce qu’ils contiennent d’Ame 
et de destinée; car les plus belles formes ne valent que par l’esprit qui les 
anime.’’” An article on “Un poéte oublié: Saint-Cyr de Rayssac,” begins 
with an approving quotation of Théodore de Banville’s statement that 
“les hommes ont besoin de poésie autant que de pain,” and continues: 
‘Les paysans, qui ne savent rien, savent des chansons et l’amour des vers 
est naturel aux personnes bien nées.’’“ In writing of Jules Tellier, France 
remarks that he will be 
accueilli parmi les petits poétes qui ont des qualités que les grands n’ont pas. 
Si les minores de l’antiquité étaient perdus, la couronne de la muse hellénique 
serait dépouillée de ses fleurs les plus fines. Les grands poétes sont pour tout le 

10 Anatole France: The Degeneration of a Great Artist (New York, The Dial Press, 1926), 
p. 15. In the face of his scathing attacks on most of France’s prose works, it would seem 
that Professor Cerf ought logically to have wished that the artist who had so sadly de- 
generated had remained a poet. 

1 Vol. 1, p. 155. The edition of France’s works used for this study is the Calmann-Levy 
original, except where otherwise noted. 

12 Tbhid., pp. 163-164. 

8 Jbid., vol. m1, p. 104. 
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monde; les petits poétes jouissent d’un sort bien enviable encore: ils sont destinés 
aux plaisirs des délicats.™ 


A year after he had entered the employ of Lemerre, France signed 
his name to his first published piece of writing, a biographical and critical 
study of Alfred de Vigny which, although he himself apologized for it 
and made a few alterations in it when he re-read it in 1923 in the prepara- 
tion of the Calmann-Levy “édition définitive” of his works now being 
issued, reveals a fine sense of literary appreciation and considerable 
discernment. In the original preface to this work he makes the following 
interesting remark: 


La poésie ne nous semble pas un jeu, ou l’on puisse réussir seulement par |’habi- 
leté des combinaisons et l’adresse de la main. La vraie poésie, pensons-nous, ne 
se rencontre pas sans le respect de soi-méme et la hauteur des préoccupations. 


One of the best passages in the study is a page in which France describes 
the development from folk-poetry to art-poetry. We read: 


La poésie est nationale et populaire chez les peuples primitifs. Elle fait partie de 
leur organisation méme; elle les imbibe, elle les pénétre, elle circule a travers le 
corps social, comme le sang de ses veines. Alors les peuples aiment leur poésie, 
parce que c’est eux qui la font. Faite par tous, elle est comprise de tous. Comme 
elle sort de la bouche populaire, elle est la langue populaire, la langue fatale et 
nécessaire dans laquelle se formulent les lois divines et humaines. Le poéte est 
un prétre, un législateur ou un guerrier. Mais quand les fonctions se précisent et 
que les attributions, en se multipliant, s’excluent les unes les autres, le poéte se 
resserre dans l’enceinte d’airain d’une caste, ses chants ne sont plus expression 
compléte d’une race ou d’un peuple, mais seulement d’une idée religieuse ou 
philosophique. Bientét méme l’enseignement de cette caste est méconnu; le col- 
lége sacré est dispersé par la violence. Le poéte n’est plus qu’un individu; sa 
poésie devient toute personnelle. Il se fait sa langue a lui, langue forcément ob- 
scure et mal écoutée, qui n’exprime plus que l’hymne ou la plainte d’un étre 
isolé. Tel est l’état du poéte dans les sociétés modernes. Cette déchéance et cette 
solitude le rendent triste; et sa muse, 4 qui la cité ferme ses murailles, est faible et 
maladive comme une bannie. L’exilée alors se pare de ses douleurs, ou bien va 
chercher dans les souvenirs antiques la joie et la sérénité des temps évanouis. 
Cette douleur, vague ou précise, est au fond de toute Ame de poéte. C’est la 
maladie du génie.’® 


This passage suffers from the fact that it is an ad hoc explanation of 

Vigny’s Stello and of that poet’s own retirement into his “tour d’ivoire,” 

but it is none the less stimulating. And, though he was an avowed disci- 

ple of Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, and Banville, France was, even thus 
4 Tbid., vol. tv, p. 185. 


6 Alfred de Vigny, in Calmann-Levy, wvres complétes d’Anatole France (Paris, 1925), 
I, 63. 
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early in his career, a bit suspicious of their almost all-absorbing interest 
in form, of which, he maintains, Vigny could not be accused. 


Ce poéte heureusement ne fut point un habile; il ne s’absorba pas dans les 
minutieuses préoccupations du métier: il se garda 4 l’inspiration, 4 la pensée, i! 
demeura poéte. En pétrissant l’argile d’un ongle compatissant [France is here 
employing the vocabulary of the Parnassians] il n’oublia pas, comme plusieurs, 
d’y souffler une 4me."* 


The Jardin d’Epicure (1895) contains some striking reflections on 
poetry. France remarks that the inhabitants of a Utopia containing all 
the latest scientific improvements and ignorant of evil and suffering 
would be unhappy because, “‘n’ayant plus de passions, ils n’ont pas d’art. 
Et comment auraient-ils des poétes?” Such people would be ignorant of 
love, for love goes hand in hand with suffering. 


Ils ne sauraient goiter ni la muse épique, qui s’inspire des fureurs de la haine et 
de l’amour, ni la muse comique qui rit en cadence des vices et des ridicules des 
hommes. . . . Ils sont aveugles et sourds aux miracles de cette poésie qui divinise 
la terre des hommes. Ils n’ont pas Virgile, et on les dit heureux parce qu’ils ont 
des ascenseurs. Pourtant un seul beau vers a fait plus de bien au monde que tous les 
chefs-d’ euvre de la métallurgie. Inexorable progrés! ce peuple d’ingénieurs n’a plus 
ni passions, ni poésie, ni amour.!” 


Later in the same volume we encounter this fine figure of speech: 


Un beau vers est comme un archet promené sur nos fibres sonores. Ce ne sont 
pas ses pensées, ce sont les nétres que le poéte fait chanter en nous.—Et croyez- 
vous que nous aimerions tant nos lyriques s’ils nous parlaient d’autre chose que 
de nous?—Les poétes nous aident 4 aimer: ils ne servent qu’a cela. Et c’est un 
assez bel emploi de leur vanité délicieuse.’® 


There are interesting remarks in the volume on the poet’s attitude 
towards his art. 


Le poéte a le fétichisme des mots et des sons. Il préte des vertus merveilleuses a 
certaines combinaisons de syllabes et tend, comme les dévots, 4 croire a l’effica- 
cité des formules consacrées. Il y a dans la versification plus de liturgie qu’on ne 
croit. Et pour un poéte, blanchi dans la poétique, faire des vers, c’est accomplir 
des rites sacrés. 


The poet, therefore, is likely to be a conservative. ‘“Poéte, sénateur ou 
cordonnier, on se résigne mal 4 n’étre pas la fin définitive des mondes et 
la raison supréme de l’univers.”® Poets, another passage tells us, are usu- 
ally ignorant of the scientific laws they obey when they write good poetry. 


6 Jbid., pp. 110-111. 

17 Le Jardin d’Epicure, pp. 61-66. Italics inserted. 
18 Tbid., pp. 94-96. 
19 Ibid., pp. 71-75. 
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En art, comme en amour, l’instinct suffit et la science n’y porte qu’une lumiére 
importune. Bien que la beauté reléve de la géométrie, c’est par le sentiment seul 
qu’il est possible d’en saisir les formes délicates. Les poétes sont heureux: la plu- 
part de leur force est dans leur ignorance méme.”° 


Anatole France thinks, therefore, that poets ought not to debate about 
the rules of their art, since they rarely know much about them. One addi- 
tional passage from le Jardin d’Epicure bears quoting: “L’ennui des 
poétes est un ennui doré, ne les plaignez pas trop; ceux qui chantent sa- 
vent charmer leur désespoir; il n’est telle magie que la magie des mots. Les 
poétes se consolent, comme les enfants, avec des images.””*! This idea is 
echoed in France’s study on Rabelais (1909), where we read: ‘‘Les poétes 
pensent, le plus souvent, par calembours et jeux de mots. Et beaucoup 
d’hommes sont poétes en cela.’ In the second part of le Livre de mon ami 
(1885), entitled “le Livre de Suzanne,” France declares categorically: 
Le moindre petit livre qui inspire une idée poétique, qui suggére un beau senti- 
ment, qui remue |’4me enfin, vaut infiniment mieux, pour l’enfance et la jeunesse, 
que tous vos bouquins bourrés de notions mécaniques. Il faut des contes aux 
petits et aux grands, de beaux contes en vers et en prose, des écrits qui nous don- 
nent a rire ou a pleurer, et qui nous mettent dans |’enchantement.* 


When, therefore, Brousson gleefully reports that Anatole France was in 
the habit of saying “‘béte comme un poéte,’™ it is obvious that we are 
dealing with one of those half-truths with which the truculent secretary 
constantly attempts to catch the reader unawares; for, aside from the fact 
that Brousson immediately adds that France was referring not to such 
poets as Virgil, Boileau, and Racine but to Corneille, Hugo, and Leconte 
de Lisle, we have already had ample opportunity, and shall have further 
occasion, to observe that France genuinely believed that it is not essen- 
tial for poets to be possessed of intelligence provided that they are en- 
dowed with genius. 

Anatole France’s steadfast loyalty to the Parnassians and to their con- 
ception of prosody is convincingly demonstrated by Mlle. Antoniu.” Es- 
pecially did he share their conviction as to the importance of rhyme. 
Paul Gsell reports him as making the following statements: “Pour nous 
autres Parnassiens, il fallait que la rime fit rare et surprenante. Et 


20 Tbid., pp. 75-76. 

% Tbid., p. 151. 

* Rabelais, Euvres completes (1928), xvit, 208. 

3 Le Livre de mon ami in C2uvres complétes (1925), m1, 400. 

* Anatole France en pantoufles (Paris, Crés, 1927), p. 177. 

% Op. cit., pp. 211 et seq. 

% Vide Les Matinées de la Villa Said: Propos d’Anatole France (Paris, Grasset, 1921), 
p. 138. 
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nous nous p4mions d’aise quand le charmant Théodore de Banville en 
alignait de cocasses ... .”’ He displays becoming modesty as to his own 
poetry. “‘J’ai écrit des vers,” he declares.”’ ‘‘Pourtant je ne suis pas poéte. 
Je ne pense pas en vers, mais en prose et je convertis ma prose en vers. 
Les vrais poétes pensent directement en vers. C’est le signe.”” Continuing, 
he launches upon a discussion of rhyme, rhythm, and the use of images, 
and he asserts: 

. . . Chaque poéte a ses images, ses épithétes diaprées et par conséquent une im- 
mense réserve de rimes qui est la propriété de son génie. .. . C’est qu’en effet 
tout grand poéte découvre une terre nouvelle. ... Et les rimes imagées sont 
comme les fleurs de ces bords mystérieux. ... Le bouquet des rimes, c’est le 
parfum, c’est la parure des rivages ot chaque réveur aborda. C’est la nuance de 
son imagination.” 


Anatole France, then, clearly held the art of poetry in the very highest 
regard (which did not prevent his occasionally waxing jocose at its ex- 
pense) and always remembered with pleasure his share in the composition 
and publication of the second and third Parnasse contemporain and his 
associations with many of his fellow-Parnassians. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, that, when he abandoned poetry for prose as a means of 
earning a livelihood and of winning fame, and devoted the larger part of 
his energies to the art of fiction, he should have made use of poets or of 
students of poetry for many of the major and minor réles in his novels 
and short-stories. Indeed, in the second of the two stories in his very first 
published volume of fiction, Jocaste et le Chat maigre (1879), we have, in 
the “‘poéte lyrique” Dion and his “revue nouvelle,” /’Jdée, an evident 
take-off on the Parnassian cliques and their ephemeral periodicals. “Le 
Chat maigre” is the café which serves as the meeting-place for Dion, the 
philosopher Branchut who would seem to be a parody of Villiers de l’Isle- 
Adam, the modernistic sculptor, Labanne, and two or three other friends, 
all of whom serve as secondary characters in the amusing story of the 
Haitian creole, Remi de Sainte-Lucie, and his marriage, after various 
escapades, to the beautiful Mlle. Lourmel. Dion has decided to found a 
review with three hundred francs given him by his grandmother and to 
name it l’/dée; when asked what “idea” it is that has given the review its 
appellation, he replies: “(l’idée de) la supériorité de la poésie et l’idéal sur 
la prose et la réalite.’’® In the course of a discussion on poetry carried 
on by Dion and his bohemian friends who are to be the principal contrib- 
utors to his review, Labanne enunciates the dictum that “la poésie est 
une monstruosité sublime, une maladie magnifique. ... Un beau poéme 


27 Tbid., p. 161. 
8 Tbid., pp. 163-164. 
29 Jocaste et le Chat maigre, pp. 224-225. 
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est un beau crime, rien autre chose.’”*° It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
character of Sylvestre Bonnard, the lovable old medizvalist, interested 
in al] aspects of thought in the Middle Ages, from the Aurea Legenda, 
through tombstone inscriptions, to law and the “‘ceuvres poétiques de 
Gauthier de Coincy,’** which he has published. The hero of France’s 
next novel, les Désirs de Jean Servien (1882), falls in love, on arriving at 
adolescence, with a celebrated actress who specializes in the tragedies 
of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Unable to gain access either to her 
loge or to her home, Jean sets about reading the world’s great tragedians 
and “tout ce qui, dans la littérature moderne, lui semblait élégant ou 
passionné. Et dans toutes ces créations il ne voyait qu’une image.’ 
Unable to fix his ambitions upon a career, he “recueillit dans les lectures 
de poetes et dans des promenades réveuses son 4me endolorie.’”* Finally, 
he attempts the composition of poems, tragedies, novels, but lacks the 
patience for sustained effort. Enlisting for service in the Franco-Prussian 
War, he spends his leisure reading Virgil, ‘les délicieux vers du Siléne,’”* 
and utters a tender appreciation of the great Augustan that is but a re- 
flection of the sentiments of his creator. In the characteristic Francian 
manner, Jean Servien meets his death at the hands of an enraged can- 
tiniére of the Communist army just as the government troops capture 
Paris and put down the Commune. One of the stories of /’Etui de nacre 
(1892) contains a character called M. Mille, during the creation of whom 
France apparently had Béranger in mind; he is at work on a Lucréce, 
tragédie en cing actes, inspired by M.-J. Chénier’s Charles IX, and is 
the author of proletarian songs such as the “‘chanson des sans-culottes” 
which he recites.* 

By far the most important of the poets who appear in Anatole France’s 
novels is the Choulette of Je Lys rouge (1894). Always clad in a “macfar- 
lane” and a muffler, characterized by Robert Le Mesnil, the first lover of 
Thérése Martin-Belléme, as “‘un bohéme de cinquante ans qui n’a pas sa 
place dans une maison respectable,’ he is, as everyone knows, a literary 
re-creation of Paul Verlaine. Choulette’s volume of verse, les Blandices, 
“renferme la description de toutes les sortes d’amours,’”*? but the pious 
poet, who is received by the most devout and royalistic dowagers, has 
decided to found the third order of Saint-Francis and to make a pilgrim- 

% Ibid., p. 203. 
3. Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, 1881 (New York: Henry Holt, 1890), p. 99. 

® Les Désirs de Jean Servien, p. 107. 

® Ibid., p. 195. 

* Tbid., p. 201. 

% [ Etui de nacre, in ‘“Mémoires d’un volontaire,” p. 228 
% Le Lys rouge, p. 35. 

% Ibid., p. 94. 
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age to Assisi. Paul Vence, another of the characters of the novel, says 
of Choulette that he is a ‘“‘mauvais saint, mais ses poémes sont de vrais 
poémes spirituels et bien plus beaux que tout ce que firent en ce genre, au 
dix-septiéme siécle, les évéques de cour et les poétes du théatre.’”* 
Thérése’s husband objects to her running about Europe “avec un bo- 
héme, ce Choulette,’’** but she has “‘un gofit pour les gens qui écrivaient 
et n’étaient pas de son monde,’”° and she invites him to accompany her 
to Fiesole, where she is to visit Vivian Bell, the English poet who “‘faisait 
des vers provengaux et des vers francais sur des pensées italiennes,’’* and 
had published a volume of French poems, Yseult la blonde. Arrived at 
Fiesole, the guests are treated by the poetess to a reading of some of her 
poems, although she apologizes for reciting ‘“‘ses incertaines cadences au 
poéte francais qu’elle godtait le mieux aprés Frangois Villon.’ In dis- 
cussing his own poetry, Choulette says: ‘“‘Je pense si peu 4 l’avenir terres- 
tre que j’ai écrit mes plus beaux vers sur des feuilles de papier 4 ciga- 
rettes. Elles se sont facilement évanouies, ne laissant 4 mes vers qu’une 
existence métaphysique.’ By way of comment on this statement and 
on Choulette’s habit of writing poems in cafés on the backs of envelopes 
and other scraps of paper, Anatole France remarks: “‘C’était un air de 
négligence qu’il se donnait. En fait, il n’avait jamais perdu une ligne de 
son écriture.’’“ Choulette announces his intention of founding a religious 
review, to sell for one sou, and “‘rédigé en phrases rhythmées et en vers de 
complainte. Il pourrait, devrait étre chanté. Le vers, trés simple, vio- 
lent ou joyeux, est en définitive l’unique langage qui convienne au peu- 
ple.’ Vivian Bell is just as religious as Choulette; she asseverates: “Il ya 
beaucoup de joie et de beauté 4 croire. Cela, les poétes le savent. Si M. 
Choulette n’avait pas la foi, il ne ferait pas les admirables vers qu’il 
fait.’’6 Of the truth of this latter statement, Thérése, too, is convinced, 
but when she puts the question to Choulette, his answer is the celebrated 
boutade on his faith. ‘Vous avez la foi, monsieur Choulette,”’ dit Thérése. 
‘A quoi vous sert-elle si ce n’est 4 faire de beaux vers?” “‘A pécher, ma- 
dame.” To which she wisely rejoins: ‘‘Oh! nous péchons bien sans cela.’’4’ 
Choulette makes it known that he has published a new edition of /e 
Jardin clos, “augmenté du Verger de Sainte-Claire,’’** and that he has 
been encouraged by one of the ladies of the haut monde to apply for ad- 
mission into the Academy and by another to announce his candidacy for 


88 Tbid., p. 96. 

% Tbid., p. 100. 

 bid., p. 68. « Tbid., p. 4. ® Ibid., p. 136. 
# Tbid., p. 157. “ Idem. “6 Ibid., p. 287. 
“ Tbid., p. 224. « Tbid., p. 290. 

« Ibid., p. 339. 
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the Senate. The last words he speaks in the novel are addressed to Thé- 
rése whom he tells that he prays God in her behalf as follows: ‘“‘Puisque, 
dans votre colére, vous lui avez donné la richesse et la beauté, regardez-la, 
Seigneur, avec mansuétude, et traitez-la selon votre grande miséri- 
corde.’’#8 An interesting commentary on the identity of Choulette is given 
us by Anatole France himself, in a conversation reported by Sandor Ké- 
meri.*® When asked whether Choulette was meant to represent Verlaine, 
he replied: 

Oui, c’est un peu 4 lui, mais 4 Nicolardot®® surtout que j’ai pensé, 4 cet é¢tre ex- 
traordinaire d’originalité, de fantaisie, de drélerie. J’aimais Verlaine avec ses 
caprices, ses bizarreries, ses impatiences, ses brusqueries, j’admirais et j’estimais 
sa grande valeur d’homme et sa justice profonde, inflexible, lesquelles, en dehors 
de son talent, lui attiraient ma sincére et affectueuse sympathie qui ne faiblis- 
sait devant les manifestations rudes de son mauvais caractére. . . . Son souvenir 
m’est cher, et c’est avec joie que j’ai vu depuis sa mort se ranger parmi ses plus 
fervents admirateurs bon nombre de ses détracteurs. ... Nicolardot,... ce 
royaliste et ce catholique, . . . lui, n’a été, par contre, qu’un sujet de divertisse- 
ment et d’observations intéressantes, amusant, attrayant, toujours plein des 
plus étonnants imprévus. ... Choulette est né de ces deux physionomies dis- 
semblables.™ 


In concluding this aspect of our study, we might point out that M. 
Roux, the lover of Mme. Bergeret in Je Mannequin d’osier (1897), was the 
“meilleur latiniste” of M. Bergeret, who remarks that “par un étrange 
contraste, ce jeune humaniste, qui mesure si rigoureusement le vers d’ Ho- 
race et de Catulle, compose lui-méme en frangais des vers qu’il ne scande 
pas avec exactitude, et dont je ne puis, je l’avoue, saisir le rhythme indé- 
terminé. En un mot, M. Roux fait des vers libres;’’ and M. Roux regales 
his master with passages from “‘son potme le plus récent, ‘la Métamor- 
phose de la nymphe.’ ’” Again, M. Sariette, the librarian of the d’Espar- 
vieu collection in Ja Révolte des anges (1914), “allait déjeuner, dans |’ét- 
roite et sombre rue des Canettes, a la crémerie des Quatre-Evéques, jadis 
fréquenté par Baudelaire, Théodore de Banville, Charles Asselineau, 
Louis Ménard et un grand d’Espagne qui avait traduit les Mystéres de 
Paris dans la langue des conquistadors.’™ Finally, it should be noted 
that one of the Contes de Jacques Tournebroche (1908), “le Chanteur de 
Kymé,” is a magnificent tribute to Homer. 


4° Promenades d’ Anatole France (Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1927). The author, a Hungarian 
woman whose real name is Mme. Bélini, served as Anatole France’s secretary and traveling 
companion in 1910, after the death of Mme. de Caillavet. 

5° Louis Nicolardot (1822-1888), Catholic journalist and violent critic of anti-clericalism. 

5. Promenades, pp. 147-148. : 52 Le Mannequin d’osier, p. 83. 

5 Tbid., pp. 84-86. 54 La Révolte des anges, pp. 16-17. 
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That Anatole France was a passionate admirer of at least one type of 
poetry is the inevitable conclusion of a perusal of his four volumes of 
reminiscences of his early life, le Livre de mon ami (1885), Pierre Noziére 
(1899), le Petit Pierre (1918) and la Vie en fleur (1922). References to 
poetry in these four volumes are far too numerous for listing and for 
classification. In these charming re-creations of France’s boyhood and 
adolescence, the first written comparatively early in his career, the last 
only two years before his death, we learn to know a highly imaginative, 
genuinely gifted youth who carried away with him from the battered 
benches of the Jesuit Collége Stanislas an almost all-absorbing love for 
the poets of classical antiquity and classical France that was to remain 
with him throughout life; this, too, despite the fact that his teachers re- 
buked him as a dreamer, an idler, and, as he takes a rather sly pleasure 
in recalling, a person devoid of taste. Though he knew the folk-poetry of 
his people and strewed his pages with frequent fragments of it, it is to 
the masters of Greek and Latin poetry and to Racine that he turns ever 
more and more lovingly. It would be difficult to find anywhere a finer 
tribute to Greek literature than that contained in the chapter of le 
Livre de mon ami called “les Humanités,” and France’s love for Virgil, 
whom he quotes on every possible occasion, equaled, if it did not even 
exceed, his affection for Homer and Sophocles. In the preceding chapter 
of the same book, “les Derniéres paroles de Decius Mus,” he declares: 
“J’avais dés lors un goft du beau latin et du beau francais que je n’ai pas 
encore perdu,”® and this taste for “beautiful French’? was amply re- 
flected both in his own writings and in his passion for the “doux et grand 
Racine, le meilleur, le plus cher des poétes.” In the interesting chapter 
of le Petit Pierre called “Le Collégien,” he says: ‘““Aujourd’hui je sais 
Racine par cceur et il m’est toujours nouveau;’’” and he declares him to 
be greater than Corneille and Moliére, Sophocles and Shakespeare. 
France’s reading, as is well known, was almost encyclopedic in its scope 
and his memory little short of prodigious; his pages sparkle with quota- 
tions from a wide range of poets, from Homer, the Greek tragedians, and 
the A nthologia graeca, through medieval Latin church poetry, to Shakes- 
peare and Byron, and from the French poets of the Middle Ages, through 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, to the Romanticists, the Parnassians 
and the Symbolists. 


For Anatole France was as deeply interested in French poetry as he 


55 Le Livre de mon ami (New York: Henry Holt), p. 99. 

© Le Petit Pierre, p. 330. 

5? Tbid., p. 331. It is unnecessary to labor further Anatole France’s love for and indebted- 
ness to Racine, as they have been most conclusively demonstrated by G. Des Hons: 
Anatole France et Jean Racine (Paris: Colin, 1927). 
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was in that of classical antiquity and the Moyen Age. This fact becomes 
more and more impressively borne in on the reader of the four volumes 
of critical essays that comprise la Vie littéraire (1888-1892) and that 
represent the epitome of his impressionistic style of criticism. It is a note- 
worthy fact that, of the approximately one hundred twenty articles 
that make up these four volumes, about a fourth are devoted in their 
entirety to poets or poetry, and many of the others contain more or 
less extended allusions to the art and the products of the versifier. We 
are not surprised to learn, upon closer examination, that almost half of 
the articles on poetry are devoted to Parnassians, France’s masters and 
associates during the years when he was cultivating the lyric Muse; much 
more unexpected, and very significant, is the fact that no less than three 
important articles are devoted to Symbolism and Symbolists.5* Another 
dozen or more treat of scattered poets and poetry, from Euripides to the 
friend of France’s father, Louis de Ronchaud, and to the chanson as sung 
by the people of the various sections of France or by the highly special- 
ized chansonniers of the Paris cafés. 

Mlle. Antoniu’s exhaustive treatment of Ja Vie liltéraire renders exten- 
sive consideration of that work unnecessary here.®®? We need but mention 
the famous essays on Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Banville, 
and Glatigny and the highly sympathetic studies of Sully Prudhomme, 
Coppée, Frédéric Plessis, and Jules Tellier. Essays are devoted to Gabriel 
Vicaire, the poet of la Bresse, to Auguste Vacquerie, Mme. Louise Acker- 
mann, the three Tisseur brothers, Judith Gautier, Charles Le Goffic, and 
many others. Verse-plays for rendering by marionnettes, poems and plays 
inspired by Jeanne d’Arc, these and many other types of poetry pass in 
review before the critic. His catholicity of interests caused him to unearth 
long-forgotten, obscure poets; as witness the fact that, apropos of the 
publication by Lemerre of an Anthologie des poétes du XIX® siécle, he 
devotes a disproportionate amount of space in his discussion to one 
Napoléon Peyrat, who wrote under the pseudonym of Napol le Pyrénéen 
and who, “‘le plus ignoré des poétes de 1830, compagnon obscur disparu 
avant l’heure,” was, nevertheless, in the critic’s opinion, the author of 
“la piéce de maitrise la plus belle et la plus compléte de l’art de son 
temps.’’®° And France is always ready with reminiscences; the death of 
Becq de Fouquiéres, the editor of an important edition of the poems of 
André Chénier, reminds him that he had once seen him in the company of 


58 “TDemain” and “Charles Morice” (la Vie littéraire, vol. m) and “Jean Moréas” (ibid., 
vol. rv). 

59 Vide op. cit., pp. 210-237. 

69 Jbid., 11, 263. This “‘pitce de maitrise” is a poem called “Roland,” “une ode dans une 
épitre,” and is styled by France “le joyau du romantisme’”’ (p. 262). 
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Heredia, “‘l’excellent poéte qui est tout éclat et toute sonorité, qui pétille, 
crépite et rayonne sans cesse.”” 

France’s remaining critical works may be passed over more or less 

summarily. Attention might be called to the satirical chapters on the 
French Academy in les Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard (1893), and the 
abbé’s boutade on Racine bears quoting. Declares the genial priest: 
Ce poéte n’était pas sans génie, et s’il avait haussé son esprit 4 écrire ses tragé- 
dies en vers latins, il serait digne de louange, surtout 4 l’endroit de son Athalie, 
ou il a montré qu’il entendait assez bien la politique. Corneille n’est, en regard 
de lui, qu’un vain déclamateur. . . . Et il faut croire que M. Racine avait l’esprit 
de finesse dont nous devons faire plus de cas que de toutes les sublimités de la 
poésie et de l’éloquence, qui ne sont en réalité que des artifices de rhéteurs, 
propres a l’amusement des badauds. 


The study on Vigny, previously cited, contains a few appreciations of that 
poet that merit repetition. Of his first volume of verse France remarks: 
“Tl fut goaté par les pottes amis du 'poéte, qui en savaient d’avance les 
vers par cceur; il ne fut pas lu du public francais, qui n’aime pas les vers 
et qui ne les a jamais beaucoup aimés.’’® As for Vigny’s “Moise,” the 
young France thinks that “rien dans la poésie francaise ne surpasse ce 
chant grave et sacré.’ He says, further: “‘Alfred de Vigny n’a pas la lu- 
mineuse joie d’un André Chénier, il est plus profond et plus sombre: il y 
a en lui quelque chose d’un Byron résigné.’’® He is of the opinion that 
“son influence fut sensible quand |’Académie couronna dans les Poémes 
antiques de Leconte de Lisle une des plus grandes ceuvres de la poésie 
moderne.’ Discussing Vigny’s concern for the form of his poetry, he 


remarks: 


Cette forme, il en revétait ses conceptions avec bonheur, mais non sans travail. 
Il exécutait lentement et laborieusement, non certes par un souci puéril et in- 
intelligent de la forme, mais par un respect profond pour l’idée qui veut des 
vétements décents et honnétes. Alfred de Vigny n’eut point ce malheur, que M. 
Taine redoute avec raison pour les artistes, de savoir trop bien son métier.*’ 


Among Vigny’s life-long friends, France tells us, was 


son camarade de jeunesse, son brave et fidéle ami Antoni Deschamps, vrai poéte 
et grande Ame qui, par ses vertueuses coléres et son grand enthousiasme candide, 
étonnait quelquefois le sceptique gentilhomme.® 


Vigny, we are told, “‘parlait en soldat 4 son ami le général de Ricard. .. . 
M. de Vigny redevenait poéte avec le fils du général, qui avait alors pub- 


% Jbid., 1, 302. 
® Les Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, pp. 41-42. 
% Alfred de Vigny, ed. cit., p. 33. * Tbid., p. 40. % Tbid., p. 42. 


® Ibid., p. 108. * Tbid., p. 110. 88 Tbid., p. 113. 
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lié un recueil de vers, et qui dirigeait Ja Revue du Progrés. Il promettait un 
grand avenir 4 ce jeune homme et l’estimait jusqu’a critiquer minutieuse- 
ment et sévérement toutes ses productions.’”®® 

Only a word need be said of le Génie latin (1913), the volume made 
up of prefaces written by Anatole France for editions of masters of 
French literature published by Lemerre. It is of interest that, of the 
fourteen essays that comprise the volume, eight are concerned with writ- 
ers who devoted themselves, at least at times, to the composition of 
poetry, lyric or dramatic. Thus, there are essays on Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme, with mentions of her Marguerites de la Marguerite des princesses 
and of her relations with Clément Marot; on Paul Scarron, with refer- 
ences to the Virgile travesti and his other burlesque and satirical poetry; 
on “la Langue de La Fontaine,” which is examined in some detail; on 
Moliére and on Racine, the latter of whom is styled “‘le plus parfait des 
poétes francais et le plus grand par la continuité de sa grandeur,’ 
on Chateaubriand and his sister Lucile, with an account of the latter’s 
unhappy love-affair with the poet Chénedollé; on “Sainte-Beuve poéte”’ 
and on Albert Glatigny. The essay on Sainte-Beuve is a rather thorough 
and favorable study of the critic’s poetic career: his place in the Roman- 
tic movement and his three volumes of verse. After examining his de- 
fects, France declares that Sainte-Beuve’s poetic distinction lies in 
his simplicity, his complete lack of the pompousness of the eighteenth- 
century “‘odists” and of his fellow-Romanticists, and he concludes: 


C’est ainsi qu’en suivant le poéte on retrouve l’homme. Aussi ne faut-il rien 
rejeter de cette poésie dans laquelle se peint l’4me la plus curieuse, la plus sagace 
et la plus compliquée qu’une vieille civilisation ait jamais produite.™ 


One might continue in this fashion almost indefinitely, culling from the 
works of Anatole France his utterances on poetry, many of them the very 
essence of poetry themselves for beauty of style. Thus, one might cite a 
sentence like the one in the introduction to a dialogue based on Herodo- 
tus published in Sur la voie glorieuse (1915) in which he refers to the 
Greece of the time of the renowned historian as ‘‘cette heure radieuse ou 
la Gréce victorieuse et sage réalisa dans la poésie et dans I’art la sou- 
veraine beauté.’’” It might be noted that the dialogues which Anatole 
France left in manuscript at the time of his death and which have been 
piously assembled and edited by Michel Corday, under the title of Der- 

% Tbid., p. 115. “Le fils du général” was Louis-Xavier de Ricard, to whom France was 
probably indebted for the opportunity of seeing Vigny two or three times in the last year 
of the latter’s life. 

70 Le Génie latin, ed. cit., p. 199. 


1 I[bid., p. 373. 
7 “T)’Aprés Hérodote,” in Sur la voie glorieuse (Paris, Champion, 28th ed.), p. 57. 
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niéres pages inédites d’Anatole France,” contain only one reference to 
poetry, which runs: ‘‘Mon plus grand plaisir dans la vie a été de me réci- 
ter des vers de Racine. Et encore avais-je des jours de sécheresse durant 
lesquels je ne me sentais pas d’amour pour cette poésie dont je voyais 
l’artifice.’’’ Inasmuch as France left no hint that he was intending to 
treat of poetry in one of this group of dialogues which he had hoped to 
publish under the general appellation of Sous la rose, we might almost 
assume that the by now thoroughgoing skeptic and intellectual nihilist 
had lost his love for poetry and the arts, were it not for the fact that the 
last of his works published during his lifetime, /a Vie en fleur, contains as 
many references to and quotations from his favorite poets as do the three 
previous volumes of childhood reminiscences. 

A study of this sort would not be complete without at least a passing 
glance at some of the volumes of reportage dealing with Anatole France’s 
life and his opinions and published, for the most part, since his death. 
These works range in tone from the admiration expressed in Paul Gsell’s 
Matinées de la Villa Said, the respect in Jeanne Maurice Pouquet’s /e 
Salon de Mme. Arman de Caillavet"* and the adulation in Sandor Kémeri’s 
Promenades d’Anatole France, to the hostility in Jacques Roujon’s 
la Vie et les Opinions d’Anatcle France,” the scurrilous levity in Jean- 
Jacques Brousson’s Anatole France en pantoufles’® and the bitterness in 
the same writer’s [tinéraire de Paris @ Buenos-Ayres.™ The trustworthi- 
ness of these works as records of the real opinions of Anatole France is 
diminished, first, by the obvious bias that colors the reactions of each of 
their authors, second, by the fact that the off-hand conversations of the 
sage of the Villa Said and La Béchellerie are scarcely as reliable as his 
carefully-thought-out writings, since he might well yield to the desire to 
be brilliant or to astound his auditors and might, thus, easily fall into 
the temptation to exaggerate, and, finally, by the fact that they were 
published after the death of the man most nearly concerned and when it 
was impossible for him to rectify any false impression they might create. 
A rapid glance at some of these works will, nevertheless, be at least 
entertaining. 

M. Gsell’s rollicking volume contains chapters on the Academy which 
are exact replicas of those in the Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, the 
story of Henri de Bornier’s treachery to France on the occasion of his 
candidacy for that august body, which is also told by Brousson in the 
first of his volumes, and the racy and totally untrustworthy account of 
how Flaubert and Bouilhet concocted a poem with which Louise Colet 


% Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1925, p. 89. 
™ Paris: Hachette, 1926. % Paris: Plon, 1925. 
7% Paris: Crés, 1924. 77 Paris: Crés, 1927. 
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gained one of her several awards from the Forty Immortals. In his 
last chapter, Gsell reports France’s hope that a concert of world-peace 
will be brought about by the combined efforts of artists and scientists. 
“Et sans doute, beaucoup de réveurs, beaucoup de poétes, beaucoup 
d’artistes prennent part 4 ce concert. Pourtant de siécle en siécle, les 
chefs d’orchestre sont rares. Il est peu de Villon, de Rabelais, de Mon- 
taigne, de Moliére, de Voltaire.”’* Brousson reports a discussion by 
France of his youthful chapters on Vigny which “sentent furieusement le 
calicot.”’?® He declares France to have said: ‘‘Rostand a la gloire incontes- 
table d’avoir fait les plus mauvais vers du siécle depuis Victor Hugo!’’®® 
In considering some lines from one of Musset’s Nuits, France, according 
to Brousson, says they are as obscure as Mallarmé; but, “en poésie, je le 
sais bien, il ne s’agit pas de comprendre.”’*! Sandor Kémeri, who accom- 
panied France on a trip to Italy, reveals the great love of, and the thor- 
ough understanding of the Master for, the art-products of that country; 
Virgil, Horace, and Dante, “notre Divino,” are the subjects of lengthy 
appreciations. Maintaining that the greatest poets have been men of eru- 
dition, France points to Racine, Boileau, and even Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine: ‘‘Le prince des poétes, notre pauvre Lélian: vous aviez tort de 
croire qu’il ne fut pas un véritable savant. D’ailleurs Moréas a dit de lui: 
‘Les Muses et Minerve remplissaient le vers de Verlaine;’ ’’® and Baude- 
laire knew Boileau by heart. And, similarly, the other volumes recording 
conversations of Anatole France show him to have been constantly pre- 
occupied with poets and their achievements. 

It may be interesting to contrast some of the statements made by Ana- 
tole France in his signed writings about two of the greatest French 
poets of the nineteenth century, Hugoand Leconte de Lisle, with his opin- 
ions as recorded by some of his interlocutors. The two essays written 
on the occasion of the reception of Leconte de Lisle into the Academy 
abound in praise, although with some reservations, of the genius of the 
two men.* The publication of Leconte de Lisle’s lyric drama, /’A pollo- 
nide, modeled on Euripides, evoked an essay in which France discusses 
the great Greek tragedian, and which concludes with a bouquet for the 
French imitator: “Il étonne,” we read, “par son infaillible perfection. 
... En vérité, on ne pourrait pousser plus avant que n’a fait ce maitre 
Vart prestigieux des vers.” In an address delivered at a festival held in 


78 Gsell, op. cit., p. 303. 

7 Brousson: Anatole France en pantoufles, p. 134. 

8¢ Tbid., p. 239. 

81 Brousson: Jtinéraire de Paris d Buenos-A yres, p. 112. 

8 Sandor Kémeri: Promenades d’Anatole France, pp. 3-4. 

83 La Vie littéraire, vol. 1. % Tbid., vol. 1. 
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honor of Victor Hugo on March 2, 1902, and printed in Vers les temps 
meilleurs (1906), France has this to say of the giant of the Romantic 
school: 


Comme le peuple qui, un siécle auparavant, avait pris la Bastille, le peuple qui 
fit ’apothéose de Victor Hugo sentit confusément ce qu’il faisait et honorait 
moins un poéte, tout grand qu’était celui-la, que la poésie et la beauté, et que s’il 
célébrait le vieillard qui avait jeté au monde tant de pensées et de paroles, 
c’était afin de reconnaitre en lui la souveraineté de la parole et de la pensée. 
C’est dans ce méme esprit, c’est avec ce méme cceur, Citoyens, que nous célé- 
brons aujourd’hui le centenaire de Victor Hugo. Certes, nous ne ferons pas du 
poéte un dieu, et nous nous garderons de toutes les idolatries, méme de la plus 
excusable, de l’idolatrie des grands hommes. Nous nous garderons d’opposer aux 
vieux dogmes un nouveau dogme, et de substituer 4 l’autorité du théologien et du 
prétre l’autorité du penseur et du poéte. ... Victor Hugo, moins qu’un autre, 
ne peut fournir matiére 4 une doctrine et donner les lignes d’un systéme politique 
et social. Sa pensée a la fois éclatante et fumeuse, abondante, contradictoire, 
énorme et vague comme la pensée des foules, fut celle de tout son siécle, dont il 
était, il l’a dit lui-méme, un écho sonore.® 


If we are to believe those who recorded his conversations, France’s 
reverential attitude towards Leconte de Lisle and Hugo underwent a 
complete volte-face as he entered old age. Gsell reports France’s statement 
that Leconte de Lisle received the votes of many of the Academicians, 
at the time of his final candidacy, because they thought that he was the 
author of Sully Prudhomme’s “le Vase brisé,” and that the devout Duc 
de Broglie had voted for this ““blasphémateur qui a écrit Jes Poémes bar- 
bares’’* because he was sure that all poets are idealists, hence good Chris- 
tians. It is in Brousson, however, that we encounter France’s he~-hest 
utterances concerning Leconte de Lisle, who is styled “une fichue béte, 
... présomptueux comme un négre et ignorant comme une carpe. Ce 
charlatan a eu le toupet de traduire Homére sans savoir un mot de grec!’’8? 
Brousson makes France deny that Leconte de Lisle was ever his friend. 
“C’était mon collégue 4 la bibliothéque du Sénat, rien de plus.”’*? He was 
a “grosse béte”’ whose translation of Homer contains: 


les vers les plus rocailleux du siécle. ... C’était un sauvage endimanché. Son 
habileté, sa roublardise, consistaient 4 déguiser les héros homériques en lutteurs 
de foire, avaleurs d’étoupes enflammées, buveurs de pétrole, mangeurs de verres 
de lampe. Ajoutez 4 tous ces ridicules un caractére hideux. Leconte de Lisle 


n’était ingénieux que dans |’invective. Il excellait 4 renouveler sa mauvaise 
humeur.*® 


8 Vers les temps meilleurs (Paris: Pelletan, 1906), pp. 61-62. France is here really paying 
homage to the Republican and Socialist Hugo rather than to the poet and thinker. 

8 Gsell, op. cit., p. 45. 

8? Anatole France en pantoufles, p. 177. 8 Tbid., p. 301. 
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And he expresses the hope that he will not have a statue in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens like that of Leconte de Lisle. At this point, we might also 
note France’s later opinion of Heredia, as retailed by Brousson. Heredia’s 
sonnets are described as: 


trés laborieux, trés artificiels. Cet homme a horreur de la simplicité. II collec- 
tionne les mots rares, comme les enfants ramassent les cailloux et les tessons de 
verre. C’est un éplucheur de dictionnaires. Pour se donner du montant, il se 
saoule de Ja Table alphabétique des pierres précieuses ou du Catalogue du musée 
d’artillerie. Ainsi faisait Théophile Gautier, mais avec moins de frénésie. Fabri- 
quée 4 coups de dictionnaire, son ceuvre a besoin de dictionnaire. I] la faut dé- 
chiffrer, comme une inscription sonore et antique. C’est un mosaiste. Sa poésie 
n’a aucun sens, aucune profondeur. C’est une incantation, une cantiléne, comme 
on en chante aux marmots, pour les endormir. Elle est toute extérieure. Elle est 
chatoyante, il est vrai, [and he compares the Trophées to Heredia’s brilliant 
cravats] aussi chatoyantes que ses sonnets. Au demeurant, le meilleur homme du 
monde. *® 


There can be little doubt that Anatole France was an admirer of Le- 
conte de Lisle during the years of his membership in the Parnassian 
group. What had occurred to produce so radical a change in attitude? 
Leconte de Lisle had, in 1872, been appointed librarian of the Senate to 
succeed Frangois Coppée, who had resigned on the express condition 
that his Parnassian chief, then, as usual, in straitened circumstances, be 
named in his place. Not very long afterwards, Anatole France, who was 
temperamental and not over-conscientious in the performance of the 
duties from which he earned his livelihood, was named underlibrarian at 
the same institution, and the two men occasionally found themselves at 
daggers’ ends. Some ten years later, on the appearance of France’s article 
in le Temps on Jean Moréas, mentioned above, Leconte de Lisle took it 
as a personal insult. Just why he should have done so is something of a 
mystery, since France had treated the Symbolists none too gently in his 
article and since a critic ought to have the right to change his mind as to 
the merits of a poet or of a type of poetry. Yet Souriau calls his article 
“une mauvaise action,’’®® and Bergerat expresses his surprise at the 
stand of the critic.*! Certain it is that Leconte de Lisle was exceedingly 
ruffled by the article, probably because, in the course of it, France sev- 
eral times referred to Banville as “notre maitre” and made no mention 
at all of the author of les Poémes antiques. Several irritated letters were 
exchanged, and Leconte de Lisle, though a septuagenarian, felt that his 
honor could be saved only by a duel. The good sense and good humor of 


% Ibid., p. 239. 
% Op. cit., p. 385. 
" Op. cit., 1, 166-167. 
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the younger man averted an armed clash, and the incident, robbed of any 
serious eventualities, now seems highly diverting.” And herein, perhaps, 
lies the cause for France’s change of heart towards his erstwhile master. 
France’s attitude towards Victor Hugo underwent a similar alteration. 
Whereas his signed utterances on the subject were always marked by a 
tone of admiration, he took huge delight in his old age, if we are to 
believe his interlocutors, in making Hugo the butt of his ridicule. As we 
have already seen, Brousson tells us that when France would say, “‘béte 
comme un poéte,” he would hasten to add that he had in mind such poets 
as Corneille, Hugo and Leconte de Lisle. And he would enjoy nothing 
more than exposing Hugo to the indignity of a comparison with, of all 
poets, Béranger. “Le meilleur poéte du dix-neuviéme siécle,”” Brousson 
quotes him as saying, “c’est Béranger. J’entends pour la syntaxe, pour la 
langue. Il parle celle du dix-huitiéme siécle. Mais il a beaucoup plus de 
naturel’ (than J.-B. Rousseau and Lebrun-Pindare, to whom France 
considers him superior). Some of Béranger’s anacreontic “‘odelettes”’ 
remind France of Ronsard. In discussing Hugo’s “Ruth et Boéz, ” he 
quotes some lines with sarcastic comment and calls the poem a “‘chef- 
d’ceuvre . .. de ridicule,” far inferior to Béranger’s “le Dieu des bonnes 
gens.” Likewise, in the Jtinéraire de Paris @ Buenos-Ayres, Brousson 
reports a very harsh criticism of a poem by Hugo on Moses’ childhood 
experience on the Nile.® Gsell records a conversation on the Academy, 
in which France insists that many great poets use their verses to aid them 
in playing politics, as witness Sophocles, Aristophanes, Virgil, Corneille, 
Moliére, and Hugo. 
Et l’étourdissante prestidigitation de Victor Hugo, sa tintinnabulante joaillerie 
de rimes, ses hardis oppositions de noir et de blanc ont-elles fait autant pour sa 
gloire que ses invectives contre Napoléon le Petit? Allons, mon cher ami, avouez 
que, dans les réputations littéraires, la littérature compte 4 peine.™ 


In another conversation, France says of Hugo: 


Oui, sans doute. II était béte, d’accord. Mais c’était le plus vibrant des hommes 
et bon gré, mal gré, nous tressaillons encore de son frémissement. On nous a 
accusés, nous autres Parnassiens d’avoir voulu le déboulonner. C’est faux. Nous 
le tenions en grand respect. Nous songeAmes méme 4 lui pour patronner notre 
petit groupe. C’était au temps ot nous fondions /e Parnasse. Nous nous étions 


%? For an account of this episode and a copy of the letters which passed between the two 
principals, vide the appendix to J. Huret: Enguwéte sur l’évolution littéraire (Paris: Char- 
pentier, 1911). 

% Anatole France en pantoufles, p. 328. 

 Tbid., p. 329. 

% Op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

© Op. cit., pp. 62-63, 
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maintes fois réunis, Coppée, Leconte de Lisle, Catulle Mendés et moi 4 la li- 
brairie Lemerre et le premier numéro de notre revue allait paraitre. Nous cher- 
chions ce qui pourrait attirer sur notre nouveau-né |’attention de l’univers.*” 


And so the Parnassians decided to write Hugo to ask him for a prefatory 
letter. He sent them one so ridiculously pompous that they laughed at it 
and Catulle Mendés thought it was a hoax.** Despite Hugo’s lack of in- 
telligence, however, France is forced to admit that he was extremely sen- 
sitive—as lover, father, etc.—and influenced his generation profoundly. 
“Quand on vibre avec tant d’intensité, on n’a pas besoin d’étre intelli- 
gent.’®® He goes on to state that Hugo, usually thought of as a great in- 
novator, owed ninety-nine one-hundredths, nay nine hundred ninety-nine 
one-thousandths, of his genius to others.! 

What conclusions are we to draw from this study? Some, as it seems 
to the present writer, are quite obvious, others not so apparent. It 
seems certain, for one thing, that France was intensely interested in 
poetry from his student days until the very eve of his death.'™ Again, 
it appears definite that France considered poetry not merely one of the 
finest of the fine arts and, as such, a highly desirable ornament to any 
civilization, but one of the very indispensables of life, as necessary as 
bread and meat. And the great poets of history assume in his eyes the 
guise of giants of wisdom, of master-performers on the keys of the human 
emotions, and of makers of music that is second in beauty only to the 
music of the spheres. True enough, France frequently contradicts himself 
in his discussions of poets and their poetry, as he often contradicts him- 
self in his consideration of other aspects of life; but when these contradic- 
tions are merely wilful, they can be readily detected and thus discounted; 
or, when they are the result of genuine ratiocination, they are the privi- 
lege of an individual with so vigorous a mentality as his, and are, after 
all, not so surprising in a man who lived the full four-score years allotted 
only to the strong. True too, France himself abandoned the writing of 
poetry in favor of prose, but his own explanation of this phenomenon 
seems fully satisfying. What is not quite so obvious, it might seem, is that 
a careful reading of Anatole France’s writings causes the malicious in- 
sinuations of his detractors to fall flat as criticisms of his mental make-up 


97 Thid., p. 165. 

% This story is wholly discredited by the fact that Anatole France did not become a 
Parnassian until after the publication of the first Parnasse contemporain. 

% Tbid., p. 168. 

100 Tbid., pp. 169-171. 

101 The delightful chapter in le Livre de mon ami on the poetry of Pierre Noziére’s first 
teacher, Mlle. Lefort, “la Révélation de la poésie,” shows that he was exposed to poetry 
at a tender age. 
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and of his character and to leave him in full possession of his well-earned 
reputation as a man of exceptional erudition, of true culture, and of rare 
sensitivity. One who could spend so large a share of his waking hours in 
converse with the great poets of all ages, whose ear and eye were so keen 
to detect the beauty in line, form, color, and rhythm, might not be a 
much safer guide to the young in search of a comfortable philosophy of 
life than the author of Ecclesiastes, but he could scarcely be a reprobate. 
If Anatole France ‘‘degenerated,”’ would that the same fate might over- 
take many others of the world’s so-called artists and thinkers of today!! 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


1@ In the preparation of this study, all of Anatole France’s published volumes were re- 
examined, with the exception of his la Vie de Jeanne d’Arc (1908), which, from its very 
nature, could have but little, if any, bearing on the subject. Biographical and critical works 
on France, like those of Michaut, Shanks, May, Massis, and many others were used for 
reference but not cited, because the object of the writer was to permit Anatole France to 
speak for himself. The writer has attempted, as far as possible, to keep himself out of his 
study, except in the formulation of the conclusions, which slight lapse from scientific 
objectivity he trusts may be pardoned. 
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XIX 
LITERATURE AND LIFE AGAIN 


AM prompted to enter again upon this subject by two considerations, 

which hang together. One is that opinions I had previously expressed! 
upon it have, in a respectable quarter, been treated with greater con- 
descension than a man not wholly in error can well be expected to ignore; 
the other is that similar opinions, as I have lately noticed, have (inde- 
pendently) appeared in recent reputable criticism, particularly the for- 
eign. I had said thatit is not justifiable to treat literary or other art as a 
document, a record of the time, on the one hand, or of the author’s life, 
on the other; that, rather, art reflects the taste of the time, and the taste 
of the author; and that while much of the life of the period may be re- 
flected, and of the author, too, it is only with the greatest difficulty and 
uncertainty that this can be isolated and recognized. Imaginative litera- 
ture is not only not history or unconscious autobiography but not even 
raw material for it; big allowances must be made both for the limitations 
and conventions of the art and also for the character of the'artists. Some 
of these, to be sure, are realists, intent on the external object; some also 
are egoists, concerned, directly or indirectly, with their own nature and 
experience: but good art, and the greatest, is not limited or determined 
either by the artist’s person or his day? And rather similar are the 
opinions of the critics Mm. Rémy de Gourmont, Paul Valéry, and Henri 
Bremond; and of recent notable novelists such as Proust and Gide.? Like 
writers of their nation and of England whom I have cited in discussing 
the subject before, they are all of one accord against the biographical or 
historical attitude as unfruitful and irrelevant; and nearly all of them 
have much to say of Racine as one who did not recognizably reflect his 
time or his own life within it, and is, because of that, all the more signifi- 
cant as a poet. 

I shall not embark upon a refutation; to defend myself, I am content 
to claim the warrant and countenance of these and other great names. 


1 Shakespeare Studies (1927), chap. ii—The present article was to have been read be- 
fore the Association, at Washington, December, 1930. As one eager not to be beyond the 
pale of scholarly credence; I might, even at this meeting, have found something of dogmatic 
sanction for this heretical doctrine of mine in the Presidential Address. [PMLA (1930) 
Supplement, pp. xiv-xv.] Cf. Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Year’s Work in English (1924), 
pp. 13-19, on the heresy’s first appearance. 

2 Gourmont, as cited (above) in my Shakespeare Studies, and Promenades (1912), iv, 189; 
Valéry, Variété, i, Au Sujet d’Adonis; ii, pp. 84, 112; Bremond, Nouvelles littéraires, 
“Racine et la Poésie Pure,” Sept. 14, 1929, et seq.; Proust, A Ombre, i, pp. 176 f; ii, pp. 
137, 175; Gide Faux-monnayeurs (1930), pp. 236-238. 
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Names, indeed, cannot insure me against error—I notice that one of our 
“humanist” editors avows that he thinks little of M. Valéry, which makes 
me tremble a little, if not for M. Valéry, for myself—but those cited 
should protect me from open reproach. Nor shall I much venture upon 
philosophical questions concerning the nature of art; which, as Proust 
says, transforms, transposes the raw material, is not strictly comparable 
or commensurable with it—“‘en littérature, le vrai n’est pas concevable,’”’ 
says M. Valéry, like Poe before him—and is not limited to the artist’s 
experience. All I wish here to dois, apart from quoting further authority, 
to point out some additional examples of the divergence upon which 
I am insisting, more especially as it may be recognized at the present 
day; and then endeavor, in some fashion, to indicate in how far life and 
art may be considered to coincide. 


I 


Among the English who have joined our now not contemptible party 
is a writer in the London Times Literary Supplement, July 17, 1930, who 
ventures again upon that central battling-ground, the Restoration drama. 
Reviewing Mr. Stonehill’s edition of the Works of Farquhar, he distin- 
guishes between the type of society to be found in Congreve and an- 
other type of society in Farquhar, both licentious, but the one ordered 
and polite, the other a mixture of crude license and suppressed protest 
against inhibitions and restraints. Rascally, rakehelly fellows make a 
noise about their gaming, their drinking, and their seductions, and pur- 
sue them with a vigor that never would have been allowed in the polite 
world of Congreve’s plays. And yet these two worlds are separated by 
only seven years, and neither the interval in time nor the disparity be- 
tween Congreve’s and Farquhar’s social position is enough to account for 
the difference. ‘In fact,’”’ he continues, “‘the difference between civilisa- 
tion and its opposite seems to depend entirely on the mind which views 
it.” This is an opinion quite opposed to that of Professor L. A. Strauss, 
who thinks Comedy of Manners (and Restoration comedy is what he has 
in mind) “‘is necessarily immoral.” “It is so because it faithfully reflects 
a mode of life that is itself immoral”’—a point of view in which are con- 
fused not only art and reality but art and morality.‘ And (to turn to the 
biographical aspect of the problem) another recent writer in the Times 
discussing Mrs. Carswell’s Burns, remarks: “Poetry has its own language 
and its own laws. To look beyond the poetry to find the man, is, usually 


* This is, of course, a rough statement only—“literature is no transcript.” M. Valéry is 
speaking of self-revelation; and of the necessity of selection,—of lighting, coloring, and 
making-up to suit the needs of the thédtre mental. 

‘ Farquhar (Belles-Lettres Series), p. xvi. 
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to lose both. It is safer to assume that the poetry interprets the man; 
not the man his poems.” Mr. John Bailey, as we shall see below, has lately 
expressed himself to similar effect concerning Shakespeare. And Profes- 
sor Tinker, in his book The'Good Estate of Poetry, dwells on the fallacy of 
the historians and the biographers, among these’especially the psycho- 
analysts, in cases such as Shelley’s, Byron’s, and Poe’s. Certain poems 
of Shelley’s and Byron’s quite transform or contradict the poet’s known 
experience; and the results of the psycho-analysis applied to Poe, in 
themselves quite dubious, contradict the poetry. Here is another instance 
of the truth insisted upon by Gourmont as he criticized Taine, who 
(without psychoanalysis) continually re-read Le Rouge et le Noir in his 
endeavor to discover the soul of Stendhal: “Il n’y a que des rapports in- 
certains entre la vie d’un homme et son ceuvre, entre sa conduite et celle 
qu’il impose a4 ses personnages.’”® 

In such cases, however, and still more in remoter ones, like that of the 
dramatists of the Restoration, argument is on either side rather fruitless. 
The facts, social or biographical, are too little known. After such a lapse 
of time incidents and contemporaries cannot be identified, the conditions 
in society cannot be reconstituted, above all the motives and intellectual 
and emotional adventures of the writer cannot be traced. It is attempted, 
to be sure, abundantly; and while we may hold that the burden of proof 
rests on those that do this, they have prejudice in their favor, and we 
cannot effectively say them nay. But the present we more nearly know, 
and can, in the contemporary art, more certainly recognize or disavow. 


II 


The social aspect we will take up before the personal; and if we have 
been asked to consider Restoration drama a fairly faithful picture of 
Restoration society, or the Elizabethan drama of the Elizabethan, then 
the equivalent subject of consideration is the drama of to-day. Confess- 


5 Since sending this article to press, I have read Mr. I. A. Richards’ sane and illuminating 
Principles of Criticism (1928). The author knows both the arts and psychology as my 
opponents and I—pitiful philological Ph.D’s—do not. And to profit by the prestige of 
his name I have added here and below some excerpts from his book as footnotes. ‘““What- 
ever psycho-analysts may aver, the mental processes of the poet are not a very profitable 
field for investigation. ... Even if we knew far more than we do about how the mind 
works, the attempt to display the inner working of the artist’s mind by the evidence of his 
work alone must be subject to the gravest dangers. And to judge by the published work of 
Freud upon Leonardo or of Jung upon Goethe, psycho-analysts tend to be peculiarly inept 
as critics” (pp. 29-30). Poetic dreams are here in question; and Mr. Tinker quotes Mr. 
Lowes (Xanadu, p. 400) to the effect that in the case of Kubla Khan, after the lapse of one 
hundred and twenty-seven years, the intimate, deep-lying, personal facts on which alone 
such an analysis must rest are no Sea a What, then, of psycho- -analysis 
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edly modern art is realistic, and modern literary drama is on the whole 
much more realistic than the Elizabethan, or, I should say, than that of 
the Restoration. And of those dramas which can pretend to dramatic 
excellence O’Neill’s are as realistic and American as any. They deal, or 
ordinarily seem to deal, with the American local color: our speech, types, 
and scenes. In a high degree this is true of Desire Under the Elms. Here 
there is nothing fantastic, or symbolical, or expressionistic, as in the later 
plays. And yet who of us that know anything of the New England of the 
50’s, or even of 1924, when it was written, but would shudder from over 
the other side of Jordan if, a hundred years from now, a literary historian 
should, as he may, take this for a picture of that society? What a christen- 
ing party, of the family and their neighbors, as is found in Pt. 111, sc. 1, 
with all its open and jesting allusion, by married and unmarried, male 
and female, old and young alike, to the unacknowledged fact that the 
newborn is not really the father’s offspring but his son’s! This is not only 
not New England, not history, as we know it; it is not the world, not hu- 
man life. Surely not even in late Roman or in Byzantine days was, in so 
mixed a company, adultery—and such an adultery—a matter for mirth 
at the expense of the host. Such nasty nakedness and hideous obscenity, 
such general contempt for the laws of society and also of hospitality 
among one’s neighbors and friends, could not, I suppose, be found in any 
country, and is not to be found in any Restoration comedy that I remem- 
ber, however loose. A far truer picture of New England society is in Owen 
Davis’s Ice-Bound, an inferior play; and, indeed, it is ordinarily in medi- 
ocre art that such faithful verisimilitude is to be ascertained. Great art 
“is exaggeration,” as in Shakespeare, and in the painter Turner; or is 
abstraction, as in Racine, and in the painter Ingres; and while O’ Neill 
has none of these great artists’ balance and harmony, the exaggeration 
he certainly has. 

Or take another of his plays, the Strange Interlude. Is such a state of 
sexual and psychical chaos a picture of New York State since the Great 
War? Are apparently good, sane, and simple farmers’ wives, like Mrs. 
Evans, now generally so convinced of the inexorableness of the law of 
heredity (though the son has already escaped it) as to persuade a daugh- 
ter-in-law to kill his child, while still in the womb, and then provide him 
with another in its stead by secretly but promptly turning her attentions 
elsewhere? Good, sane, simple, and ungrammatical, she is, in her sexual 
notions, a Hedda Gabler or (of drama I am still speaking!) a Rebecca 
West. And does the so-called refined and charming daughter-in-law, 
like Nina Leeds, out of pure love for the unborn and devotion to her hus- 
band, then proceed to do all this, and yet manifestly belie these motives 
in the process, and yet (again) despite her fears for his sanity, because of 
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the new-born passion in her bosom, undertake, in the sequel, to inform 
her husband of her eugenic adventure and also the illegitimate child? Her 
husband has done nothing that would warrant her, if she has any good- 
ness or refinement in her nature. There is, of course, a great deal in the 
psychological analysis and the presentation, to make this situation less 
unplausible in the play, but nothing which can convince us that it is 
representative of the time. 

And if the mediocre drama be often truer, the positively low-class 
drama is so wildly romantic or so grossly melodramatic, so near, in 
short, to the level of the cinema, that it, too, though in the opposite 
direction, is representative of nothing but the taste of the time, among 
the lower classes. Or, not stopping to ask whether the art be mediocre, or 
low, or high, we might for a moment consider some of the great Broad- 
way successes of recent days, no matter whether the success be owing to 
the play’s verisimilitude or not. The only one that I saw immediately 
before leaving the country a year and a half ago was the Shanghai Ges- 
ture; the only one since returning was Strictly Dishonorable. In neither 
one, of course, can the matter of verisimilitude be much in question; 
but does the immense popularity of the product serve to indicate whether 
our public is morally superior to that public (as depicted by Macaulay 
and literary historians since) which flocked to Wycherley’s Country Wife 
and to Congreve’s Love for Love? Strictly Dishonorable, a thorough-going 
comedy, dealing with life in our metropolis, lends itself better than the 
other play to the purposes of comparison. The indecency is as reckless as 
in either Restoration play. But the indecency or lasciviousness is not as 
in these great writers and in Aristophanes purged or (as it were) dehum- 
anized by mirth. The wit is weak and poor, but even if it were far more 
vigorous and opulent it would not prevail against certain revulsions of 
our moral sense. We are invited to laugh, but cannot, when at the end of 
the first act we see an unsophisticated and appealing young woman fall, 
before our eyes, into the clutches of a young Lothario, with the conniv- 
ance of an honorable judge. In truly great comedy of manners such con- 
siderations do not thrust themselves upon us: the characters have left 
their hearts and souls like troublesome baggage behind them. They are 
figures, almost marionnettes, and they trip and dance about in an imita- 
tion world—“having got out of Christendom,” as Charles Lamb says, 
“into the land—what shall I call it?—of Cuckoldry, the Utopia of gallant- 
ry.” And though in the following acts this heroine turns out to be more 
aware of the situation than we had thought, and also by the generosity of 
the Lothario her honor is at the ultimate moment spared, the varied and 
lively situations are treated with comic intention, indeed, but immoral 
effect. After such a play Wycherley is, on the whole, a relief. And yet it 
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has in one year been witnessed by many fold the number who saw the 
Country Wife, and by ladies not masked, and by young girls, who were 
not, as in Paris they would have been, duly warned away. All of which 
would tend to show, if anything, that the morality of this country (and 
of Ireland, too, as we shall see) is inferior to that which prevailed in Eng- 
land at the infamous Restoration. 

That is a conclusion from which one recoils. Yet remember not only 
our Broadway successes but our leading dramatist, and also the movies, 
which by their very titles, such as “Free Love,” and “The Call of the 
Flesh,” plainly and shamelessly indicate their nature; not to mention 
our current high-class novels, and stories in the magazines, which simply 
cannot, as they used to be in the family circle, be read aloud. The 
Restoration had nothing much in the way of prose narrative; but (dra- 
matic and non-dramatic together) its literature could not vie in nastiness 
and pruriency, as well as abundance, with ours, Mr. James Joyce heading 
the Vanguard. What then, is to become of us and the Irish? As Mr. 
William Archer said of the Restoration, ‘Had the theatre fairly repre- 
sented its age, the British nation could never have emerged from such 
a morass of levity, cynicism, corruption, and disease.” If the theatre 
and novel represent our age, how then shall our nation and the Free 
State emerge? But is it not mainly a matter of taste again, which 
changes, and also of our philosophy and psychology, which change 
too, not of fact? The scene of the one Broadway success was a bawdy- 
house, that of the other was a speak-easy and bawdy-house combined. 
These are exceptional places, and the people who frequent the theatre 
are for the moment exceptional people. When the play is over life for 
most of them goes on as before. So with novel reading—after it, too, life 
goes on as before. And in O’Neill, and Joyce, and lesser dramatists and 
novelists—there is the new psychology, which scents something carnal 
or sexual behind or under almost everything in our mental and moral 
activity. 

Not only lascivious and prurient, the life presented in our literature is, 
as Mr. Krutch says, mean and sordid, weak and ignoble. Now Mr. 
Krutch, so far as I have read him, does not hold that this is owing to the 
fact that the observable life of the time, as compared with the Elizabe- 
than or the Greek, is mean and sordid—the people, weak and ignoble— 
but that our philosophy requires that it should be presented as such. Our 
materialism and determinism, our psychology and psychoanalysis, have 
brought us to this point of view. For him, then, drama is the reflection of 
our philosophy. But since “thinking makes it so” many people would say 
this amounts to a reflection of life itself. Yet we are not different simply 
because some of us have a different notion of ourselves. In so far as the 
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philosophy or psychology is firmly founded on reality, that reality 
which it only now lays bare has been about us or beneath us fairly since 
the beginnings of civilization. What we now see here, or think we see, 
was then and there. Nina Leeds’s vagaries, in so far as they spring from 
a powerful but thwarted sexual impulse, are not limited to our day or 
land. The suppressions and inhibitions, complexes and fixations, of our 
dramatists and novelists are, so far as they exist at all, no more recent 
than the green flesh, blue shadows, and roseate haystacks of the impres- 
sionists. In so far as they are, they always were. And this vast body of 
aside and soliloquy in every réle in the play—young Gordon and his 
sweetheart as well as Nina and her followers, of various mental calibre— 
all this represents our contemporary interest in psychology and psy- 
choanalysis, not a more highly developed and complicated psychical con- 
dition in the people themselves. 

And there is the further, artistic rather than philosophic, consideration 
on which I have elsewhere insisted, that seeing more clearly than did 
they of old time, a man’s fate or at least the seed of his fatal passion 
within him, we demand that we shall see it there in the play. The an- 
cients, even Shakespeare, could present heroes, because the struggle 
wherein they were involved was more external—against fate or villain. 
The moderns cannot present heroes—their leading characters are fey 
within from the outset. But it is a matter more technical, less philosophic 
still. Conflict and contrast are indispensable to drama, and fate and vil- 
lain being devices outworn and exploded, where else than within could 
they well be placed? Hence, in large part, the enormous development in 
O’Neill’s play of the aside. It is like his revival, in different form, of an- 
other exploded device, that of disguise or feigning, as in the Great God 
Brown, advantageous for contrast in a necessarily brief and compact 
type of literature such as the drama. Not merely for thepsychology and 
characterization, but for the right “duplicity” of effect, and even for 
dramatic movement and propulsion, are all these arriére-pensées, egoistic 
and carnal, thus directly brought to light. 


Ill 


Taste and technique appear still more clearly when we consider other 
aspects of modern drama as well as plastic art. I mean the open interest 
in sex and the predilection for the primitive. The mere choice is a matter 
of taste rather than of truth to life, for we are nowadays anything but 
primitive, and our artistic absorption in sex may in part be due to our 
own limitations and inhibitions. In both matters there may be an illustra- 
tion of the truth expressed by Mr. Binyon: “The Spirit of Art is against 
the Spirit of the Age . . . we express our own age by resisting it, by cre- 
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ating something which will outlast it fears and disillusions.” We seek to 
escape from it, or to secure amends. And this is particularly the impulse 
of the individual artist, as (in this very matter of heeding the call of the 
wild) of Stevenson, in the last generation, and Scott and Byron, ham- 
pered by ill health or deformity, generations ago. ‘Tout écrivain se ré- 
compense comme il peut de quelque injure du sort,” says M. Valéry. 
“Comme tous les artistes, Byron et Shelley ne créaient que pour se con- 
soler de ne pouvoir vivre,” says M. Maurois.® 

However it be in the case before us, there are certainly technical con- 
siderations not to be ignored. Deprived of villain and fate, the dramatist 
is not to be deprived of his effects. In primitive characters and primitive 
societies the dramatist seeking a conflict and contrast finds both in abun- 
dance, without any distressing and undramatic morbidity and inactivity, 
as in the Caribbean Islands or in China, within the bosoms of negroes 
and halfbreeds, sailors, stokers, and prostitutes. The thoughts and pas- 
sions are naturally more abrupt and incongruous, and more naturally 
break into deeds. And in the sexual passion itself, as I have of late shown 
elsewhere,’ there is provided material of contrast and contradiction, 
irony and paradox, more abundantly than in any other in the human 
bosom. Odi et amo—“His honor rooted in dishonor stood.” This sort of 
situation is more frequent in literature today, but is nothing novel: 


Huc est mens deducta tua, mea Lesbia, culpa, 
atque ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo, 

ut iam nec bene velle queat tibi, si optima fias, 
nec desistere amare, omnia si facias. 


It is somewhat the attitude of Helen to Paris, in the third book of the 
Iliad. In more ideal form it furnishes the tragic fabric of Racine: 


Jaime assez mon amant pour renoncer 4 lui. 


And for more or less similar esthetic reasons this preference for the 
primitive and sensuous, as well as the ugly and unideal, appears also in 
our plastic arts. The sculptors Rodin, Bourdelle, and Epstein, the paint- 
ers Cézanne and Matisse, Gauguin and Van Gogh, have attained to forms 
and colors, attitudes and gestures, in no sense representative of our own; 
to a bold and sharp simplification of effect, a height of exaggeration and 
an intensity of contrast, imitated in some measure fiom primitive art, 
but more pronounced than in any art before. The attitudes and gestures, 
the forms and colors, are a product of the subtle modern imagination, are 
not the image of our life. To be sure, this delight in rude force and this 


* Ariel, p. 308. 
? Poets and Playwrights (1930), pp. 95-96. 
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disdain of beauty may be interpreted as the expression of our present- 
day vigor, or as the feverish and frenzied efforts of our weakness, or as 
both the one and the other, side by side. But thus we make rather small 
progress toward a conception of our age. It is more likely to be not so 
much a matter of our actual character and condition as of our changing 
thought and taste. That it should change is of the essence of art, of style, 
while the people themselves remain the same. If art do not change, it be- 
comes dull and meaningless. The particular ideal beauty, sought in the 
painting and sculpture of some generations ago, of the Barbizon School 
and the Impressionists, is a dream now gone for ever; but another ideal 
beauty will come in turn, and then, perhaps, another beauty, veiled, like 
ours, in ugliness; yet the people as a whole and even the artists and their 
public will present little appreciable difference to the eye of the judicious 
contemporary historian. And the present questionable or debatable 
beauty has taken something of the form of the primitive partly because 
of our extraordinary present-day acquaintance not only with early life 
but with early art. We have studied, to some purpose, both anthropology 
and archeology. 

And here lies still another explanation for the meanness and sordidness 
of the characters in our literature. Literary art also must continually 
change, must explore and discover. In serious vein, the world of the 
heroic and ideal had been presented from the time of the Greeks and the 
Renaissance. Even the world of the humble and simple had since the 
eighteenth century been exploited. And for our day the mean, sordid, 
and ignoble was the only novelty left. Not that the old fields had been 
worked out, like a mine: they never can be, save for intervals; but our 
age is one of these. Even in the Romantic Age and the Elizabethan, the 
Medieval and the Classical, there were periods of the cult of ugliness, 
and we certainly are in one of them now. But whether it is ugliness un- 
relieved depends on the writer, not the age. There may nevertheless be 
beauty of the sort most desired—strange and new. “It’s a great rest I'll 
have now,” says Maurya, the old woman in Synge’s Riders to the Sea, 
after the drowning of the last of her sons,—“‘it’s a great rest I’ll have now, 
and it’s time surely. I won’t care what way the sea is when the otber 
women will be keening.’”’ That is not ideal; it is, as Mr. Montague says, 
“the ideal thing somehow gone wrong, and missing its high notes, yet 
charged, through this very bathos, with fresh and rending tragic values 
of its own.” It is a cry of nature there. 


IV 


Turning now to the artist’s own life or personality, there again I find 
no reason to modify the views I have previously expressed. Shakespeare 
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is the great and burning question. Thousands of Ph.D.’s, young and old, 
from Moscow to Seattle, from Helsingfors to Capetown, continually dig 
and burrow in the plays themselves or in the contemporary literature 
and records, or turn on the author the fluoroscope of the new psychology, 
in order to discover the lineaments of his own person or of his friends. 
Allusions, casual and incidental, topical or personal, would @ priori be 
more credible; but those surmised are generally hazy and indefinite—for 
so concrete a poet!® And the quest of the poet’s personality and of his 
friends’ can only seem to me to be hopelessly off the track. In such mat- 
ters (as I have said) we should be guided not by the learned but the im- 
aginatively gifted, by men of letters and poets. Coleridge was not an 
Elizabethan scholar, and in analyzing Hamlet as if he were a character 
of Goethe’s or Schiller’s was, I think, wrong; but when he speaks from 
introspection, of the ways of the imagination, he is right. And he notes as 
a sign of genius that Shakespeare chose even in his early poems “subjects 
very remote from the private interests and circumstances of the writer 
himself. At least I have found that where the subject is taken immedi- 
ately from the author’s personal sensations and experiences, the excel- 
lence of a particular poem is but an equivocal mark and often a fallacious 
pledge of genuine poetic power.’”® 

Let me add to the opinions on this subject which I have previously" 
cited some of the present hour. Mr. John Bailey, also a man of letters, 
has, in his recent fine book on Shakespeare (1929), explicitly taken the 
same point of view. He approaches in novel fashion a time-worn theme: 


. .. It is not merely contemporary practice in the matter of sonnets which tells us 
not to expect to find a Life of Shakespeare in the Sonnets. It is the nature of po- 
etry itself. Poetry is imagination, not fact; the universal, not the particular, 
or, if the particular, then seen, not by itself alone, but in the light of the univer- 
sal. And this has perhaps been especially true of the poetry of love. From the days 
of Petrarch, even from those of Dante, and earlier still, it had been a fashion to 
write poetry which, under the form of passionate affection for an individual, gave 
the poet an opportunity of pouring out his dissatisfaction with life as it is, and 
his aspirations after another life as it might be. With the Renaissance Platonism 
came into all this, and we see Shakespeare himself identifying his friend with the 
arche-typal Idea of Beauty of which all other beauties are shadows. Is not this 
enough by itself to show the absurdity of any literalist interpretation of the Son- 
nets? The loves of the poets, from Dante and Beatrice to Waller and Sacharissa, 


* Cf. Mr. Bailey in note 11, below. There are more incredible ones than he mentions: 
cf. the fifty volumes of the Jakrbuch/—and, with no right to speak, I am skeptical con- 
cerning such discoveries also in Corneille and Racine. 

*® Biographia Literaria (N. Y., 1884, p. 376). 

10 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 78-88. 
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have in fact always occupied a much larger space in their poetry than in their 
lives. The loves that have been great events in their lives sometimes hardly ap- 
pear in their poetry; those which do so appear have been made part of the uni- 
versal and have left the particular facts, if there actually were any, far behind 
them, forgetting history to become a greater thing, to become poetry. We may 
see this among poets centuries later than Shakespeare. Shelley has little poetry 
about Harriet or Mary, much about Jane; and his most astonishing outburst of 
all is about Emilia Viviani, whom he only knew for a few weeks or months, and 
of whom we know little, indeed, but quite enough to tell us that she was very 
unlike the heroine of Epipsychidion. Even the most exact and veracious poets 
decline to make their love-poems matter for biography. Of Annette Wordsworth 
wrote nothing, and of his wife very little; of the Lucy of those love-poems which 
are among the greatest in the language we do not certainly know even that she 
ever existed. The right thing, then, to do with the Sonnets is to treat them as 
what they are, which is poetry. There is fact behind them, no doubt.—A young 
man going through the friendships and loves, the jealousies and quarrels and 
despairs, of youth, and because he was a man of genius and a poet, transmuting 
all this metal of experience—whether thin or rich, fine or coarse, we cannot now 
tell—into the pure gold of poetry. Let us not waste time in trying to undo his 
work, but rather accept and enjoy the gold he has given us (pp. 60-61). 


And Shakespeare’s characters, Mr. Bailey insists, were not, as critics like 
Brandes, Harris, and many others would have them, Shakespeare him- 
self. They are not wise, he says, “who look behind the tragedies to find 
dark ladies or other private unhappinesses of the poet’s life’’:" 


... the characters on whom he most lavished his imagination, Hamlet and 
Brutus, Lear and Othello and Cleopatra, were, apparently, exceptionally unlike 
his own. What a man’s imagination most powerfully and even sympathetically 
enters into as done or suffered by others is not what his will or his conscience or 
his judgment leads him to do or suffer himself (p. 15). 


Paradoxical as it may seem, Sir Walter Raleigh, as cited by Professor 
Herford, is (if the apparent condescension may be permitted) nearer the 
truth than the critics whom Mr. Bailey is attacking: 


The true answer alike to the theory that Shakespeare is Hamlet or any other of 
his creations, and to the opposite theory that he lurks completely invisible behind 
them, answerable for nothing that they do or say, is that he is visible in all, and 
answerable for them all. ‘No dramatist can create live characters save by be- 


1 Pp. 204-205. Here Mr. Bailey also declares “no critical road more treacherous than 
that which attempts to cross the gulf between imaginative work and biography or history. 
To find France or Spain, Mary Queen of Scots or Henry of Navarre, in the dramas is to 
find what no one seems to have found at the time, and what is not at all likely to be there.” 
—To the same effect cf. J. W. Mackail, in his A pproach to Shakespeare (1930), as (pp. 5, 85) 
he touches on “the raging curiosity of the critics’; but this volume, by a man of letters, 
again, yet also of vast though discriminating erudition, reaches me too late to be used. 
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queathing the best of himself to the children of his art, scattering among them a 
largess of his own qualities, giving it may be to one his wit, to another his philo- 
sophic doubt, to another his love of action, to another his simplicity and con- 
stancy that he finds deep in his own nature. There is no thrill of feeling communi- 
cated from the printed page but has first been alive in the mind of the author; 
there was nothing alive in his mind that was not intensely and sincerely felt. 
Plays like those of Shakespeare cannot be written in cold blood; they call forth 
the man’s whole energies, and take toll of the last farthing of his wealth of sym- 
pathy and experience.” 


But Professor Herford properly subjoins the demurrer that here “the 
step from emotion imagined and described to emotion experienced is too 
lightly taken.” 

Shelley is a similar case. Mr. Bailey, above, touches on the matter of 
Epipsychidion and Emilia Viviani. To the same purpose Professor 
Tinker did so shortly before him. 


It is when the character delineated by the imagination still bears a resemblance 
to the actual one as it entered the poet’s experience, that the reader is likely to be 
most completely bewildered; for he inevitably tries to coérdinate the two... . 
The few readers of this ethereal poem are likely to approach it with some knowl- 
edge of the actual Emilia. No preparation could be more inappropriate. . . . The 
illusion was speedily dispelled, and the Seraph of Heaven proved to be a designing 
and rather commonplace young person. . . Emilia was important, but only as a 
point of departure.’ 


And in dealing, as we have been doing, with the biographic1l fallacy 
in the interpretation of Shakespeare, Professor W. W. Lawrence has re- 
cently reminded us of Shelley’s own words about his tragedy: “In writing 
The Cenci my object was to see how I could succeed in describing pas- 
sions I have never felt, and to tell the most dreadful story in pure and 
refined language . . . The Cenci is a work of art; it is not colored by my 
feelings.” That is, Shelley himself was nothing of a Cenci; though the 
Cenci, father and daughter alike, were his. They are not himself, but are 
his imaginations. In writing the play he was like us when we read it. 
Neither Shelley nor Mr. Lawrence, either, I suppose, would adhere to 
the doctrine of naturalisme and the roman expérimental. They would not 
hold with Zola, who “ne s’est pas douté que ce n’est qu’en soi qu’on con- 
nait les autres.’’! 

Of foreign literature I have no right to speak; and certainly satirists 
such as Moliére and (especially) Voltaire took, like Pope and Dryden, 


2 C. H. Herford, A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation, pp. 37-38. 
% C. B. Tinker, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

4 Problem Comedies of Shakespeare (1931), p. 228. 

4 Lanson, Histoire (1912), p. 1080. 
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many a shot at actual personages of the day. But in imaginative litera- 
ture this is recognizable for the most part but incidentally; and I (nat- 
urally®) think that the always clever Mr. John Palmer is right in dis- 
countenancing attempts to identify characters like Tartuffe; and still 
more those to discover the dramatist himself and his wife in George 
Dandin, V Ecole des Femmes, I’ Ecole des Maris, or le Misanthrope. The 
great comic creations, however suggested by real persons, are by virtue 
of their very greatness, not to be identified; and, great or small, they are, 
in that hard-hearted day still more than in this, unlikely to have been 
modelled upon the features of the author or his spouse. If Armande was 
frail and fickle, that, so early in their pilgrimage, was only the way to 
make her more so, on the part of the supreme personification of good 
sense. And how unlikely that the husband who expeses Dandin, Arnolphe 
and Sganarelle to the jeers of the court of the Grand Monarch, should 
really have been thinking of himself! A Rousseau gifted with a vis comica 
might have done it. And nearer to our own time, when the facts are more 
easily ascertainable, the discrepancy between fiction and experience be- 
comes clear and glaring, as in the case of Lamartine. For a long time the 
world was fooled (or fooled itself) with his literary confessions. No ques- 
tionable word or suggestion stains the pages of stories like Raphael and 
Graziella—I myself have confidently, and properly too, given them as 
presents to young ladies. But it seems that all the long memoir of these 
chaste, ethereal, and faithful loves is, as history, highly fallacious. 
Elvire, Graziella, Lucy, Julie,—though fine and faithful enough, they 
were regrettably complaisant, and though the romancer loved them for a 
time, he left them. What Lamartine was not in reality, he contrived to be 
in print; and here is Proust’s transposing and transforming with a venge- 
ance. 

Art, then, cannot be relied upon as a record of society, an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time; often it is in revolt against the time—now be- 
hind it, now ahead; and it is not even a record of the individual. Art is not 
a function of society, nor even of the artist. The style is the man, but 
very often not the man as he is known, even not wholly as he is. Thought 
is not the secretion of the brain. It is free and irresponsible; it makes 
amends for our limitations; it flies off like a meteor from the rounded 
orbit. There are wide divergences between thought and conduct, between 
feeling and reality, for which we must duly allow; and this truth we are, 
in one respect, continually compelled to recognize. Knowing, or thinking 


16 T am still defending myself—see Shakespeare Studies, pp. 79-80, 307-308, 312, etc. 
This strange notion that Moliére was thus consciously or unconsciously exposing his 
domestic life hangs together with another (which I there touch upon) almost as strange, 
that what apparently is comic is really tragic or pathetic.—Palmer’s Moliére (1930). 
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that we know, the morals of an age or an author, we are moved to reject 
their art when the morals are faulty. But if the immorality of the author 
contaminated his art what great art should we have? We have all read 
Plato a little and his Symposium, and we know that the Greeks cf the 
greatest period were stained by the abomination of pederasty as well as 
other serious vices. They were venal, they were not humanitarian but 
cruel. And yet as a whole there is no art so glorious as the Greek. None 
but that of the Italian Renaissance, which was Greece new born. Sodomy 
was wide-spread in Italy, too; one of the greatest of all artists, Leonardo, 
was put in prison for it; and some other great artists of the time were 
and still are under grave suspicion. In our own day we have had Wilde, 
and Verlaine, and others as important, now living, whom we cannot 
mention; but their art is noble, and some of us, if it came to a choice, 
would rather give up almost any other French poet than Verlaine. Even 
in English literature some of the purest art has come from hands, which, 
if they were offered us today, we might, forgetting ourselves, decline to 
clasp. Robert Greene, Christopher Marlowe, Francis Bacon, two of them 
among our greatest—do we number such men among our friends? How 
little is their style (or thought) the man as in the page of history we know 
him! Some of our chief romantic writers were addicted to drugs—Crabbe 
and Coleridge, Shelley and De Quincey, Rossetti and Francis Thompson 
—and we need not undertake to read the long roll of those given to 
drink and lechery. ‘“‘Longfellow,” says Mr. Aldous Huxley, “was a bad 
poet, while Beethoven’s relations with his publishers were frankly dis- 
honorable.” And if even a man’s morals can be so remote from his art, 
how much more remote can be his actual experience from the imagina- 
tive?!” 


V 


What then in art can we count on for historical or biographical ma- 
terial, or how far is art by historical or biographical material to be ex- 
plained? For that is a question which I must raise, and (though it is not 
to be disposed of in a page or so) endeavor to answer. Generalization is 
difficult and dangerous. Not only is it the very nature of art (as we have 
seen) to be varied and continually novel, but its abundance is such that 
of most of it even the widest reader and greatest writer must be igno- 
rant. But my previous discussions have been negative and destructive, 
and experience has taught me that with many minds mere negation or 
destruction fails of effect—in intention it is thought to be total. 

Before undertaking an answer we must for a moment fairly face the 
inner nature of art, at which we have been only glancing: “Le théatre,” 


17 T am in this paragraph indebted to Mr. Tinker, of. cit., pp. 32-33, 49-50. 
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says Sarcey, ‘“‘n’est pas la représentation de la vie humaine, mais un en- 
semble de conventions destiné a faire illusion aux spectateurs.’'* And 
this is true, not only of drama itself but even of acting and producing. 
Like other art the dramatic is not a copy but an imitation. It is intent 
upon effect; and that, as Coleridge rightly says, is illusion, not delusion. 
The actor speaks, and moves, and looks, with far greater force, variety, 
and wariness than in life. His tones, looks, and gestures he skilfully 
chooses. His art is selective, and also (either traditionally or originally) 
conventional, like the dramatist’s, and like (for that matter) the sculp- 
tor’s and the painter’s. Now conventions require more than a pair of 
eyes or of ears; and art can convey nothing, as a mirror or phonograph 
can, to infants, idiots, and beasts. And hence it is not only unplausible 
but empty praise of the painter to say that the birds would fly down to 
peck at his grapes, or of the dramatist (as has, in effect, more than once 
been said of Shakespeare) that his characters “have been copied with 
so little alteration from the population of the world.” Either artist, in 
a way, works on a flat surface to give effects of volume and perspective. 
In order to keep his values true a painter must pitch the key lower than in 
nature; for the sake of his illusion the writer must make mere descrip- 
tion or representation give place to various methods of suggestion. And 
either artist is intent less upon things as they are than as they appear to 
him. Art is a state of the soul, communicated. Moreover, it is now too 
late (though in particular cases we continually judge as if it weren’t) to 
declare that, being like this, art is ascertainably but a product of race, 
milieu, and moment. Taine’s theory explains too much, explains too 
little. Ultimately, to be sure, in the last analysis, in the great devious de- 
terministic scheme, all may be thus explained; but it is by a curve which 
is beyond the reach of our calculus, which includes the seemingly erratic 
and fortuitous course of genius. Yet race, milieu, and moment are there. 
Within the conventional and arbitrary frame and pattern, there are 
necessarily the colors and figures of reality. 

What, now, of this can be recognized as belonging to the particular 
time and place? Little of it when standing by itself. The evidence in art 
and literature is only corroborative, and can be used only when there is 
external evidence of the same tenor already. To pass from the art of the 
time to the time itself, says Wilde, is the error which all historians com- 
mit; yet it is not necessarily an error to pass, with due precautions, from 
the time to its art. Knowing the age of the periwig, we can safely recog- 
nize traces of it in art, in Addison or Pope, as, not knowing it, we could 
not infer them. And knowing the life of Burns and Byron, we can safely 


8 Quarante ans (1900), i, p. 151. 
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recognize traces of it in their verse, as not knowing it we could not infer 
them. Or, from art itself and especially from literature we can gain some 
idea of the life of a period when much of the evidence is of one accord. 
Even without much study of history, we could surely put together a 
pretty shrewd notion of the democratic upheaval and humanitarian re- 
form of the nineteenth century from a wide reading of the novels, par- 
ticularly the mediocre ones. But the novel is not drama—it is ampler, 
looser, less conventional in structure, has ordinarily undergone far less 
of the process of imaginative transformation and transposition, is much 
more nearly a transcript of life; and the mutinies and rebellions which 
are so common a means of dénouement in Jacobean and Restoration ro- 
mantic tragedy were not taken from the life of the day. In reading drama 
the need of compact structure, striking situation, and swift movement, 
and the importance of tradition and convention as means of expression, 
must, to correct our conclusions, be constantly in our minds. The com- 
plication or dénouement in Restoration comedy is frequently a marriage 
with the wrong person, or a marriage that turns out to have been no 
marriage at all. No doubt this sort of thing could have happened more 
frequently in England in the Seventeenth century than today because of 
the comparative laxity or informality of the law, but it certainly was not 
common. And when it did happen it was more plausible. The fraudulent 
marriage in comedy is like deception generally in Restoration comedy 
(as in the Elizabethan), like that in the Renaissance (as in the ancient 
Roman), like the lying and slander, the disguises and substitutions, the 
eavesdropping, the finding of letters, gloves, or handkerchiefs, the mis- 
taken identity and mistaken sex. It is a means of play-making. 

Indeed, it is not in the main situations or the chief characters that the 
contemporary conditions and customs for the most part appear. They 
crop out in allusions or passing remarks, upon which nothing of artistic 
importance depends. The local color is more likely to be truly local if it 
be not laid on with a purpose. It is the language of the still scenes or 
those of lower tension that is more particularly of the time. The reflec- 
tion is less distorted. 

Even with the novel we have to be wary, particularly (as in the case of 
the drama) with the lower and the higher forms of the art. The lower is 
extravagantly unreal, in its romance or melodrama. The higher has un- 
dergone more of the transformation and transposition of thought. We or- 
dinarily think of the Russian novel as a slice of life, if any be. What in art 
could be more real than Tolstoy, before religious doctrine and enthus- 
iasm warped him? But what about Dostoyevsky? So far as wealth of ma- 
terial is concerned, and the reality and the freshness of it too, he is fairly 
Tolstoy’s equal. Yet how strangely it is put together! His characters 
often seem exceptional and queer. They act illogically and @ contresens, 
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hysterically and violently, hating because they love, loving because they 
hate. They lacerate themselves, doing what they do not want to do and 
not doing what they want to do, ruining their lives for no reason that 
any one can easily conjecture and revelling in it, talking of murder (and 
even committing it) as if it were an everyday matter, and of simple 
everyday matters as if they were a spectacle for heaven and earth. And 
the young women slap their lovers’ or their nurses’ faces, bang doors 
and snap people up, lie and listen, leave the accepted lover at the church- 
door (as in a ballad) and take flight with another, propose like Aglaia 
and laugh as they do it, and run out of the room and enter again in tears. 

But that is Russia, we say. It is not Russia as we know it—far better I 
think—in Tolstoy and Tourgueniev. Russia, though queer and crazy, is 
not so queer as all that. It is more like the Russia that we see, darkly, in 
the dramatic mirror of Chekhov. In short, it is character not pictured 
but dramatized. It is a matter of conflict and contrast, again, but mainly 
for the sake of mystery and suspense; and these things give structure and 
life to the novel. Matters of central fact and motive are withheld and the 
reader is kept guessing and conjecturing, somewhat as in Ibsen, but at 
the cost of greater exaggeration and distortion. In the end, of course, we 
see clearly, and the reflection, as in a doorknob, flattens out as in a mirror 
—the character now appears human, vivid, true; but it remains highly 
exceptional, Russian yet not at all typically Russian. 

And if such is the case with novel and drama, what of poetry? There, 
indeed, we scarcely expect a reflection of life, but (as I have freely ad- 
mitted) the prevailing temper and taste. There we hear the voice of the 
time, do not behold its image. Yet even so it is not clear and unequiv- 
ocal. If we did not know the Victorian Age, to whom, in poetry, amid 
all the conflicting tendencies, should we turn? Knowing it, however, we 
may find the prevailing temper and taste in Tennyson, Patmore, and 
some of the minor singers; in the Brownings, half-heartedly; but in Ros- 
setti and Swinburne, Meredith, Morris, and FitzGerald, scarcely at all. 
These were in revolt. The spirit of their art is against the spirit of their 
age—they express their age by resisting it. 


VI 


On the whole, we are safer if we simply shift ground. Truth to life we 
all crave and it is also by great art granted; but it is less of time than of 
place, less of a locality than of a country, less of a country than of hu- 
manity taken together. And this verisimilitude requires no history, or 
biography, or even comment, to be recognized; this is a matter for the 
imagination or intuition, and for the reader’s or spectator’s, as for the 
author’s in the making. It is in Rossetti’s My Sister’s Sleep and The Por- 
trait, which seem to be autobiographical if any poems be, though at that 
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age the poet had certainly lost no sister and in all probability no sweet- 
heart. It is equally in the verses of Christina, his sister, who is far less 
dramatic, much more personal; and yet, if we did not know her story, 
she might, in poem after poem like Jsidora and the Convent Threshold, 
seem to have been married, or else to have “sinned a pleasant sin’”’ and 
then turned awzy in remorse, though still in love, to monastic seclusion. 
In these poets and in others it is recognized instinctively, instantane- 
ously, if at all. It lies in the tone or accent, the color or drawing. With 
Shakespeare it is English, is human; with Racine it is French, and is 
at again human; with Velazquez it is Spanish and human too. The country 
‘or its story we need not know. What is ordinarily imparted in the class- 
room we need not know. “‘Die Welt bleibt immer dieselbe,”’ said Goethe 
—for the essential purposes of art it does. The work as a whole, of course, 
can by the ordinary mind be thoroughly grasped only after study. The 
right and just conception of the work as a whole—which is the author’s 
—can be attained only through a knowledge of the conventions and tra- 
ditions of the author’s art, belonging to the author’s time; and if we are 
to have an exact and perfect knowledge of his art it must not be read or 
viewed as if it were contemporary. Here, certainly, and by all means, the 
time plays a part—that is, again, the taste of the time. But the life of the 
time, the history of the period, is of secondary and often quite dubious 
or inascertainable importance. 

Even in a work of art nearly or quite contemporary, the reflection of 
life is troubled or veiled, if not by tradition, by convention, by the artist’s 
method, by his purpose or the desired effect. Indeed, for all our realism 
it is in some respects less recognizable—we need no help with the history 
or the milieu, but we need much help with the technique. A painting of 
Rembrandt’s or a play like Hamlet is a picture or a drama for everybody; 
but a nocturne of Whistler’s or a symbolist play of Maeterlinck’s can be 
a picture or a drama only to those who will consider it from a particular 
standpoint. And since Whistler and Maeterlinck, how this gulf between 
universal art and the esoteric has widened! Portraits and landscapes are, 
without the hierophant’s aid, no longer recognizable as portraits or land- 
scapes, nor plays as plays, novels as novels. As for the latter, witness, in 
their last developments, Strindberg and Mr. James Joyce. I have touched 
on this subject elsewhere;!® but from what I have said already the reader 
might expect me wholly (though humbly) to approve Mr. Chesterton’s 
strictures and to share his misgivings. Yet even Rembrandt and Shake- 
speare did not deal with bare fact, or a round unvarnished tale deliver. 
They considered not fact but effect—it is the business of the historian of 
art to show exactly how. The color of rocks and flowers, of the skin of 
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man or beast, changes, indeed, from day to day, from hour to hour; but 
not as it does when we turn from Rembrandt’s canvas to Renoir’s, 
from Raphael’s to Rembrandt’s. These men of genius all are true to 
life, and untrue. The difference between them and the weakling is that 
the untruth does not offend, does not imply ignorance, or clumsiness, 
or trickery. Shakespeare, unconsciously following Aristotle, presents, 
again and again, more or less probably an impossibility; and even in so 
simple a matter as references to time and place he is, for one who reads 
and studies the play, irreconcilably contradictory. But writing only for 
those who were to see it, he thinks, as Mr. Granville Barker rightly says, 
of both time and place “in terms of effect.’° By ‘“‘short time” he gives to 
the action the effect of rapidity; by “long time,” that of plausibility.” 
And on a stage where there was no setting, before an audience which 
did not in imagination relentlessly supply it, he is free, according to his 
purpose, to describe it or not, and, without distracting the attention, to 
shift the action frequently from one place to another. And when (to 
speak of lyric poetry and of lesser spirits) Christina Rossetti, in her last 
poem, murmurs, 


Under the purple thyme and the purple clover, 
Resting at last, 


this does not mean, though crimson or some other epithet would fit the 
thyme more accurately, that she does not know this fact herself. She is 


not color-blind. Nor is she merely sparing words, either, for this one she 
repeats. But she has recourse to the noble artifice of simplification—is 
intent upon effects, not of accuracy and distinction, but of monotony and 
uniformity, and contemplates the all-levelling track of death, the all- 
obliterating course of nature. Thyme and clover are one color now, and 
sweep uninterrupted to the horizon. For in art, not science, is the strict 
relativity; and truth gives place to truth, or depends upon it, not cap- 
able, like a fact, of standing, in its own right, by itself alone.” 


20 Prefaces, Second Series, p. 70. 

1 Poets and Playwrights, pp. 97-98. 

2 See Richards, op. cit., passim, for similar opinions, especially chapters xxxIv and Xxxv. 
Mr. Richards no more thinks than I do that art is aloof from life, or is for its own sake 
alone; but he does not take it for a document, a transcript. “It is evident that the bulk of 
poetry consists of statements which only the very foolish would think of attempting to 
verify. They are not the kind of things which can be verified. [Of us Ph.D’s and our 
achievements Mr. Richards must not know.] Even when they are on examination, frankly 
false, this is no defect. Unless indeed the obviousness of the falsity forces the reader to 
reactions which are incongruent or disturbing to the poem. . . . There is a suppressed con- 
ditional clause implicit in all poetry (pp. 272-276). In the reading of King Lear what facts 
verifiable by science, or accepted and believed in as we believe in ascertained facts, are 
relevant?” (p. 282). 
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VII 


And who is it that thinks otherwise? The public, certainly, which is 
naive, and their publishers, also, who are not—the one inclined to look 
upon art even as if it were reality itself, like the Citizen and his Wife 
in the Knight of the Burning Pestle; the others, as if it were so much 
merchandise, new or old. Racine, even in his own day, was old, and was 
not “true,”’ was no “life-story.”” And two professions take this point of 
view, without going so far as that—instructors in history and in litera- 
ture. The material is so tempting. History, particularly in the remoter 
period, is deficient in records of customs and manners, entertainments 
and diversions, and all the daily round. Letters and memoirs are often 
dull and uncolored, and the contemporary biographers omit that upon 
which ours would dwell. How irresistible, then, is the pictured page of 
Dekker or Ben Jonson, Moliére or Regnard, Etherege or Vanbrugh. And 
is it not somewhat the same with the history of literature? Teachers 
(like their students) take eagerly to the error of passing from literature to 
life. And what is more exhilarating or satisfactory in the way of research? 
We are then in the world, it seems, of facts, the facts of history and biog- 
raphy, and prettier and more alluring ones than these generally are. 
Taine’s history is, as many a one isn’t, entertaining; and modern lan- 
guage papers are so to the authors. To others, even scholars, they seem— 
scholarly. And everybody (who is not writing it) now reads biography, 
even that of Jesse James or Al Capone, self-made men; and (after the 
brigands and Don Juans) more especially, strange to say, the biog- 
raphy (instead of the writings) of the poets and prophets— Maurois, for 
instance, instead of Byron or Shelley, Papini or Ludwig instead of Jesus, 
and, strangest and oftenest of all, as in the case of Jesus and Shake- 
speare, when there really is no biography to read. We all ask for stories, 
and, like Mopsa, prefer true ones; but the facts we take to most are 
fancies in disguise. Indeed, without biography (or what passes for such) 
in some way commingled with it, a good discussion of a poet’s, novelist’s, 
or dramatist’s art can (as some of us to our sorrow remember) scarcely 
find a printer. For external and compelling reasons, therefore, we, who 
call ourselves scholars, are this way much inclined. Some of us, indeed, 
have, in popular work, already fallen, and have a stake in the issue. We 
have already, less entertainingly than a Frenchman but (in one sense) 
as profitably, treated literature as the mirror of the age or of the author. 
But is it not, as scholars, our chief business and privilege to distinguish 
fact from illusion? 
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